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LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. Epwarps. 


CHAPTER I. 
HER FACE. 

HE autumn night is chill, the 
third-floor rooms of Mme. Bon- 
chrétien’s boarding-house are fireless, 
but Leah’s blood runs like wine with- 
in her veins. Do rubies or sapphires 
best relieve the waxen whiteness of 
her skin? does a coronet or a spray 
best suit the graceful outline of her 
head? Engaged on such deep mat- 
ters, practically solving questions of 
such moment before her looking-glass, 
what bride elect, aspiring to fashion, 
but must be above all changes of 
thermometer? Nay, is not contempt 
for bodily suffering one of the very 
first virtues that the great juggernaut 
of modern times demands from her 

votaries and chiidren? 

A fair iow forehead, suggestive of 
kisses rather than intellect, with sub- 
tle-colored hair, lips 
rich at present in youth’s first sweet- 
ness, yet with lines about them that 
age may render sensual, or crafty, or 
both; a cheek that goes from bright 
to pale, from pale to bright too rapid- 
ly, and eyes that are at once the per- 
fection and the mystery of the face— 
eyes of the curious opal-yellow that 
Titian has once or twice painted for 
us, deep sunken, passionate, more fit- 
ted perhaps for hiding emotion than 
for betraying it, and curtained by 
lashes black as night. A nose not 


loose coiled; 
, 


strictly handsome, by reason of the 
downward curve, indicative of race, 
towards the tip, and still admirably 
characteristic, finely cut, expressive, 
and with the most transparent, deli- 
cately sensitive nostrils in the world. 

Such is Leah Pascal at twenty, 
rough-hewn from nature’s hand, un- 
shaped by milliner’s devices and the 
applauding voice of fools into a wo- 
man of fashion as yet. Her figure in- 
clines to plumpness, but in bone and 
structure the girl is slight, almost 
frail; a weight that any arms of aver- 
age strength might carry easily. Her 
walk is supple; her voice mesmeric; 
her mind well furnished through ex- 
tensive novel reading, French and En- 
glish; her heart inclined toward guod, 
if good happen to comprise diamonds, 
liveries, excitement, woman's 
man’s love; and if evil comprise the 
same—why then, towards evil. 

Such, I repeat, is Leah Pascal, body 
and soul, at twenty; such the clay 
ready to the potter's hand. 

For honor or dishonor shall this 
fair vessel be fashioned? Her story 
must give the answer. She will be 
married next week to a husband she 
does not absolutely dislike, and if this 
husband have the complaisance to 
live another twelve month, he will be 
lord over a hundred thousand pounds. 
So far the chances are in her favor, 
for a woman of her calibre, poverty, 


envy, 
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not riches, being the real impedimen- 
ta to virtue. The precious jewel of 
adversity may be all very well for the 
strong. Leah’s moral qualities will 
fare best lapped in soft silks, fed on 
costly food, from costly dishes, and 
decorated, for the world’s admiration, 
with the finest sets of emeralds and 
diamonds that Messrs. Storr & Mor- 
timer can supply. 

“There can be no doubt about it— 
the spray becomes me most, Deb. Still, 
if coronets are ‘ better worn,’ as the 
jewellers say, I suppose I ought to 
tuke the coronet. One dresses to out- 
shine other people, not to amuse one- 
self.” 

Deb is Leah’s youngest sister, a 
small girl of ten or eleven, who, with- 
in locked doors, is occasionally permit- 
ted to play audience to the dress re- 
hearsals of the bride-elect. She has 
been playing audience for more than 
two hours now; and her red nose and 
blue fingers bear evidence to the in- 
tense nature of the pleasure derived 
by her from the entertainment. 

“Why not keep both, Leah? You 
could wear the spray when you dress 
to amuse yourself, and the coronet 
when you dress to outshine other peo- 
ple; and if Jack Chamberlayne is so 
immensely rich as everybody says, a 
hundred pounds worth of diamonds, 
more or less, could make no differ- 
ence to him.” 

“Jack Chamberlayne is not im- 
mensely rich yet, child. If Jack is 
lucky enough——if all goes well,” 
Leah corrects herself quickly, ‘he 
will be rich months 
But twelve months hence is not now.” 

“No, indeed,” says Deb, wisely. 
She is a very tiny, very fragile-look- 
ing child, slightly misshapen—poor 
little Deb—from her birth, and with 
the precocity of tongue, the mournful 
oldness of face and voice that not unu- 
sually go with bodily deformity in 
children. “I heard Mme. Bonchrétien 
tell Miss Smith only yesterday that 
Mr. Chamberlayne had un toux qui 
sent le sapin. 1 wish I knew what that 
means—un toux qui sent le sapin 2” 


twelve hence. 
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“TI wish Mme. Bonchrétien would 
attend to her own business,” says 
Leah angrily. ‘If Madame gave her 
boarders rather more meat for dinner, 
and atthe same time chattered less 
about their concerns, it would be bet- 
ter for all of us.” 

“ And still I respect Mme. Bonchiré- 
tien,” 
dark eyes, “‘ because my dear M. Dan- 
ton respects her, and says she is good 
of heart. Ah, Leah, if you had only 
seen M. Danton sooner! He has a 
picture just like you in his photograph 
book, and when I asked him 
about that picture, he turned white 
and looked so odd at me—however, it 
is too late Nothing can be 
changed, of course, when people's 
wedding dresses are ordered, only it 
is such a pity Jack Chamberlayne 
isn’t nice!” 

“One cannot get everything, Deb,” 
answers the elder girl, “and I am 
sure you have no reason to say bad 
things about Jack. Look at «all the 
toys and bonbons—look at tlie beauti- 
ful locket, real pear] and turquoise, that 
he has given you!” 

“Oh, I know, and I like Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, in that sort of way, very 
well, though not so well as Naomi 
does. Still, he isn’t nice, Leah. His 
voice is so husky, and you can always 
tell he has been smoking, and he has 
got red spots, and he dresses up likea 
girl, and drinks such lots of brandy 
and water, and plays nes on his 
chin.” 

Leah laughs cheerfully, not in the 
least disconcerted, it would seem, by 
Deb's highly colored little 
her future brother in-law. 

“Jack is not a beauty, certainly. 
Luckily no one ever judges of a man 
by his good looks, Deb, and I shall 
have outside attractions enough for us 
both. As to his amusements—well, 
*tis foolish, I admit, for a man to put 
on a bonnet and petticoats, and turn 
his chin into.a musical snuff-box, but 
better be foolish than wicked, as Bell 
says, when she moralizes about my 
future happiness. Jack can’t read 


says Deb, opening her grave, 


once 


now. 


picture of 
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more than half a page of a novel with- 
out falling asleep, and as the doctors 
limit, or try to limit his smoking, he 
must do something with his time.” 

“Oh, but you may easily be foolish 
and wicked too,” says Deb, with her 
weird wisdom. “I have heard M. 
Danton say so. M. Danton says 
there’s no wickedness can come up to 
a fool’s wickedness, and I am sure he 
knows more truth about everything 
than Cousin Bell.” 

“Cousin Bell knows one thing,” 
says Leah, leaning fondly over her 
well-stored trinket case. ‘* She knows 
how to choose a bracelet! Putting 
aside Jack’s diamonds of course, 
Bell's bracelet will be the handsomest 
of all my wedding presents.” 

“And when you were poor, Cousin 
Bell never gave you anything, Leah, 
except one wretched garnet ring—do 
you remember?—that wanted mend- 
ing, and sometimes adress or bonnet a 
little too shabby for her own lady’s- 
maid. When you were poor, Bell 
Baltimore could only spare you her 
old cast-off rubbish, and now that you 
are going to be as rich as — that!” 
says Deb, spreading both diminutive 
arms wide, “Bell Baltimore’ will 
spend—oh, I dare say fifty—five 
hundred pounds on you for a bracelet.” 

“The way of the world,” answers 
Leah. ‘*Has not my godpapa, the 
venerable the Archdeacon, sent me the 
most lovely church service, all silver 
and crosses and white velvet? Have 
not his two dear daughters (who I am 
sure would have cut me in the street a 
month ago) subscribed a plated salver 
between them? Has not every body 
belonging to us given me something, 
even old Cousin Anastasia, in York- 
shire, who quarrelled with papa—not 
because he married a Jewess, but be- 
cause the Jewess failed to bring hima 
fortune—twenty years ago? It’s a 
good, Christian, charitable, uncalcula- 
ting world, Debbie. Fall well on 
your legs, as regards money, and see 
if every friend and relation you have 
will not rush forward and generous- 
ly do his little best to steady you.” 
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“ And fall off your legs, as regards 
money, Leah: what will all your 
dear friends and relations do then?” 

«“ Ah, I have not come to that stage 
of experience yet,” answers Leah. 
“Tf poor Jack if anything should 
happen to hinder us from 
into the Chamberlayne estates, I 
dare say I shall have many things to 
learn on the score of friends and 
friendship. In the mean time, I am 
all my bracelets, and prayer-books, 
and plated salvers to the good. Help 
me to put my fineries Deb. 
Why, you look green with the cold, 
child, and there is the tea bell ring- 
ing! Actually it must be nine o'clock. 
You don’t feel very frozen, Debbie, do 
you?” 

** Not ve-very, Leah,” says the child, 
her teeth chattering, as she lets her- 
self slowly down from the high chair 
on which she has been perched. “I 
would sooner be cold with you up here 
than warm down stairs with Naomi 
and the fossils. And all the time you 
were dressing I've been pretending to 
myself that we lived, you and me to- 
gether, not in a Paris pension, buta 
grand London house, with carpets all 
over the floors, and fires in the bed- 
rooms, and our own servants to wait 
on us. It makes such a difference, 
doesn’t it, Leah, what you pretend to 
yourself?” 

“You will not want to pretend 
when I am married, Debbie. You 
shall pay me as many visits as you 
like, and have a room of your own, 
and a little warm white bed, and a 
real theatre, with actors—oh, so big— 
to play with. You will be rare and 
happy then, Deb.” 

“If we could only have it all with- 
out Jack,” says Deb wistfully. ‘Oh, 
Leah, if you could have the big house, 
and the velvet prayer books (and the 
theatre with actors—so big—for me), 
and no Jack Chamberlayne.” 

“If I could have the moon, Debo- 
rah! We must take the sweets and 
the sours together, as fate sends them 
tous. Depend upon it, Jack will not 
get much in your way, or in mine 


coming 


away, 
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either, by the time I have been mar- 
ried to him six weeks.” 

Deb shakes her head dubiously over 
this optimist vision of newly wedded 
happiness, but remains silent. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE PROLOGUE TO HER STORY. 

WHATEVER economical shortcom- 
ings Mine. Bonchrétien’s boarders may 
be called upon, by the hardness of 
the times, to endure during the day, 
the after-dinner fire 
goes a long way toward atoning for 


drawing-room 


them. 

Désiré, the hard-worked page in but- 
tons, the solitary laquais of the estab- 
lishment, has Madame’s 
mands to build up the drawing-room 
grille high as hands can pile it imme- 
diately after the ringing of the first 
dinner-bell. And well Désiré 
obey the letter of the order, not whol- 
ly without the incitement, perhaps, of 
occasional small bribes from the more 
liberal-handed of 


own com- 


does 


ehilly-blooded or 
the boarders. 
Poor dear old souls, male and fe- 
male—the fossils, as Deb’s sharp 
tongue has nicknamed them—to whom 
Mme. Bonchrétien’s hospitality, at 
fifty francs a week, is now, in the win- 
ter of their days, a cold equivalent for 
home! What intrigues go on among 
them to get the snuggest place by the 
fire! what feints and counter feints 
to secure the cosiest chair, the corner 
of the room that has the best reputa- 
tion on the score of draughts! Mme. 
la Comtesse de Miramion, by virtue 
of her titles the “leading lady” in 
the house, habitually leaves the table 
before dessert (and in a cheap Paris 
pension even four dry almonds and a 
Savoy biscuit go for something), in 
order that she may take sure possess- 
ion of her corner of the sofa. Major 
Macnamurdo and Mr. Pettingall, 
yearly boarders, whose united ages 
amount to about a hundred and fifty, 
begin their game of cribbage as regu- 
larly as the clock strikes eight every 
evening, so the two arm-chairs by the 


>? 


enrd-table are looked upon as theirs 
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by right. But for the remainder of 
the places ’tis » matter of hard fight- 
ing—hard fighting in which quarter is 
neither given nor expected. 

**T have lived under Madame’s roof 
fifteen years,” says old Mrs. Wynch, at 
once the terror and mainstay of the 
house—* I’ve lived Madame’s 
roof fifteen years, and now, in my old 
age, she makes me pass my evenings 
on a straight-backed chair. That's 
the way with the French. Pay ’em 
their money—I’ve paid Madame over 
seventeen hundred pounds, from first 
to last—and as soon as they think you 


under 


have bled enough, they care less for 
you than we in England care for a 
dog.” 

“TI accord my ladies to tune their 
own flutes,”” Madame will answer, in 
‘* Where one 
the other? I will 
should sit well. 


her voluble English. 
shall sit, where 
that all the 
These are not of my affairs.” 

When Leah and little Deb enter the 
drawing-room the fire, as usual, is 


world 


jealously guarded; several of the gen- 
tlemen boarders, however, chancing 
to dine abroad to-night, even Mrs. 
Wynch has secured a position about 
the warmth and comfort of which it is 
impossible to cavil. 

She is a witch-like, exceedingly di- 
minutive old woman, gruff-voiced asa 
man, bent nearly double with years 
and infirmity, deaf as a post, bitter as 
gall; her dress of black cotton velvet 
and mock ermine, liberally besprin- 
kled with snuff; her head-dress a lit- 
tle plate of lace and pink ribbons that 
would look coquettish on a blonde 
head of two-and-twenty. 

“Oh, here you are, Miss Pascal,” 
peering up out of her puc kered old 
eyes at Leah’s shining beauty. * Been 


trying on some of your jewels, I sup- 
The 


taining the diamonds is still between 


pose, eh?” morocco case con- 
Leah’s hands. 
you when I married—just turned sev- 
enteen—and I hadn’t an ornament be- 
longing to me except my wedding 
ring. Girls made 
my days. . They didn’t make them- 


“T was younger than 


love-matches in 
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selves up for sale to the highest bid- 
der, as they do now.” 

«‘Love matches,” repeats Mme. la 
Comtesse, from the opposite corner of 
the fire. Mme. de Miramion is an 
English woman by birth, but having 
spent her life out of England she 
speaks her own language with an ac- 
This is a peculiarity of the 
You per- 


cent. 
Bonchrétien establishment. 


petually seem to hear bad English 


about you or bad French; no one ever 
makes use of the tongue he can thor- 
oughly master. ‘ Would the dear 
old creature have us believe that she 
was married for love? Ah, this is too 
strong. 

The Comtesse, in her youth, fifty or 
sixty years ago, was a noted beauty 
and toast. She has white little hands, 
a delicate, meaningless profile, an up- 
right slip of a figure, even now; and 
even now she arranges herself for ef- 


” 


fect, rises from table or glances across 
her shoulder with an air, and has at- 
tacks of megraine for the sole purpose 
of coquetting with the doctor, in a be- 
coming night-cap. Between her and 
Mrs. Wynch wages deadly, truceless 
war, barely veiled by the common de- 
cencies of civilization. Mme. Bon- 
chrétien has disposed their sleeping 
apartments on different floors, in dif- 
ferent wings of the house. At dinner 
one occupies the head, the other the 
foot of the table. In the drawing- 
room the hearth rug separates them. 
They have not shaken hands, they 
have scarcely addressed each other 
openly during the last five years; and 
still they fight perpetually. Hang two 
old caged birds of the same sex a 
yard distant from each other on a wall, 
and you will see very much the same 
kind of warfare carried on. 

‘Love matches! Mme. Bonchré- 
tien, I hope you hear the latest news? 
Our dear old friend would persuade 
Miss Paseal that the General married 
her for her beaux yeux.” 

Mme. Bonchrétien looks round from 
the table, where she is assisting her 
junior partner, Miss Smith, to pour 
out tea. Miss Smith is a poor, meek- 
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spirited, down-trodden Briton, who 
never speaks above a whisper in 
Madame’s presence, and upon whose 
shoulders a great deal more than half 
the real work of the establishment 
falls. “Ah, my dear Comtesse, when 
we arrive at her 
six, I assure you—I have it from her 
conversation. Why, the General has 
been dead close on fifty years.” 

** He did not survive the love match 
very long,” says the Comtesse, with a 
laugh; the hardest, cruellest little 
ghost of a metallic Jaugh that ever 
proceeded from a human throat. 

The rest of the company smile. Old 
Mrs. Wynch glares round fiercely, 
from fuce to face. ** You seem mighty 
well amused, ladies, upon my word. 
Don't let me lose the jest; I did not 
quite catch Mme. Bonchrétien’s last 
remark?” 

Bonchrétien, ready in all disputes 
between ‘these ladies ” to precipitate 
herself boldly into the breach, runs 
the room, a tea-cup in her 


age——eighty- 


across 
hand. 

** Let me present you your tea, Mrs. 
Wynch. We laugh because we have 
the heart light. The good prospects 
of our dear Mile. Leah take ail back 
to our youth.” 

“They take us a very long time off 
then,” cries the old woman, with a 
withering look at the circle. ‘We 
are all ancient, very ancient, here. It’s 
said of your establishment, Madame— 
though you won't tell me your jest, 
I'll tell you mine—it’s said of your es- 
tablishment that the undertaker’s man 
calls as regular as the baker every 
day for orders. Why, there isn’t a 
boarding-house in Paris as full of 
mummies as this one.” 

Bonchrétien laughs with serene — 
good-humor. Bonchrétien can at all 
times laugh, weep, condole, congratu- 
late—express any shade or phase of 
human emotion at a second’s notice. 
Little Deb Pascal shrieks aloud, danc- 
ing about the room with delight. 

** The undertaker’s man calls for or- 
ders! Oh! Madame, is it to measure 
the ladies and gentlemen for their 
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Have Lord Stair and papa 
been measured? I hope papa has— 
he would look so droll. Naomi, wake 
up; I've something good to tell you! 
The undertaker’s man calls here every 
morning of our lives for orders.” 

Naomi Pascal, at present fast asleep 
in the warmest corner of the room, is, 
beyond contradiction, the beauty of 
the family. Her cheeks are purest 
white and damask; her eyes luminous 
black, not dubious yellow like Leah’s; 
her lips, nose, chin, are faultless; not 
one irregular line mars the symmetry 
of the exquisite soulless face. Leah 
may be culled singular, charming, 
faulty, irresistible, according to the 
taste of him who speaks. Every man, 
every woman who looks at Naomi 
makes use of the term, abeauty. She 
began first to hear that fatal word 
beauty, in connection with herself, 
when she was about two years old. 
She has heard it perpetually since 
from servants, relations, acquain- 
tance, from the very passers-by in the 
street. Now, at fourteen, her soul, so 
far as Naomi Pascal may be said to 
possess a soul, lives, moves, and has 
its being sustained by no other inter- 
ests, quickened by no other motive, 
than her own charms. 

Her constitution is flawless as her 
face. She eats immensely, sleeps im- 
mensely—can indeed fill up all vacant 
or heavy hours of existence with one 
or other of these employments; and as 
to temper—well, I don’t know that 
you could call Naomi Pascal’s temper 
“sweet ”; it would be juster to say that 
she is without temper of any kind, 
good or bad. Her placidity is mar- 
ble-like as her smile, her heart. Salt 
tears in plenty have Leah and little 
Deb shed, bitterest heart-pangs known, 
while Naomi either dreamed, digest- 
ed, or admired herself in the looking- 
They have been motherless, 
with a cold, indifferent father, have 
had to cope with poverty, and worse 
than poverty, ever since Deb can re- 
collect anything. Naomi has slept, 
yawned, eaten, or tried on new rib- 
bons through it all. Once only in her 


coffins ? 


glass. 
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life, her sisters aver, has she known 
the taste of pain—the occasion when, 
with loud shrieks to earth and heaven 
for sympathy, she consented to have 
her ears pierced by the jeweller; and 
even then the prospective vision of 
her own loveliness, enhanced by ear- 
rings, went far toward consoling 
her. 

Beautiful, brainless, with a genius 
for sleep and food only equalled by 
her incapacity for suffering—what 
splendid materials for happiness, lon- 
gevity, terrestrial success of all kinds 
has Naomi Pascal! 

“The old ladies are going to fight; 
wake up, quick,” whispers little Deb, 
as Naomi languidly rubs the sleep 
from her lovely eyelids. 
very great love between the younger 
Miss Pascals; but Deb feels that it 
would be base to let even Naomi miss 
the delicious excitement of one of 
Mrs, Wynch’s battles royal. “ Look 
at the Comtesse’s face—look at Major 
Macnamurdo. Won't there be a row, 


” 


There is no 


just, before they have done! 


“ Desiré,” shouts Mrs. Wynch, a 
sudden glitter in her eye, ‘‘j’ai & vous 
parler.” She has lived in Paris twen- 
ty years, but speaks the most atrocious 
French that even the Bonchrétien es- 
tablishment can produce—a French 
that ‘shaves the ears,” as the Paris- 
ians express it. ‘* Vous avez 
de metter le thé, Désiré. Beaucoup 
eau chaude, pas de the.” 

This is more than Bonchrétien’s 
philosophy can abide. Madame is of 
the Gironde originally, and not all 
the experience gained in her profess- 
ion, not self-interest itself, can, under 
insult like this, quell the fiery Southern 
blood within her veins. She darts 
back to old Mrs. Wynch’s side, her 
swarthy cheeks afire, her eyes kin- 
dling. 

“* Vous avez oublié de metter le thé 
Désiré,” repeats the old woman, mak- 
ing a feint of handing her cup to the 
servant, but seeing all the time, as 
clearly as she ever saw anything in 
her life, that Madame, not Désiré 
stands beside her. 


oublié 
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“Indeed, Désiré forget nothing of 
the kind,” shouts Bonchrétien in her 
ear. ‘I serve, Désiré the tea myself; 
one spoon each person, and two for 
the théiére—not a house in Paris 
where you ‘ave equal thé with mine. 
But there is no pleasing you, Mrs. 
Wyuch. I have worked my ‘art for 
fifteen years to please you, and in 
vain. Nothing please you.” 

“* Make that remark again, Madame, 
will you? I’m rather hard of hear- 
ing.” 

“IT say that nothing please you, 
Mme. Wynch, and I say it once more. 
You are ingrate.” 

Mrs. Wynch totters to her feet, her 
diminutive, shrunken figure shaking 
with passion; she peers with her un- 
earthly white old face full into the ex- 
cited coffee-colored one of Madame. 

“‘Ingrate—you call me _ ingrate! 
What were you when I first came to 
you, when you lived Rue Lafitte—five 
lodgers, up three pairs of stairs, and 
used to give them soupe-meagre six 
days a week and bully for an entrée? 
Whose money pulled you through? 


Who bought the commissaire out of 


the house when you sister died? Who 
helped you to pay young Arnaud’s 
college debts? You've had seventeen 
hundred pounds of my money, Ma- 
dame—I’ve your receipts to show for 
it—and now that you have risen in the 
world, I get the worst room in the 
house—draughty, sunless—neither car- 
pet nor bell wires! I might be ill in 
the night, and lie there and die before 
I could make you or any of your serv- 
ants hear me. You don’t care wheth- 
er I live or die. There was a win- 
dow left unmended in my room five 
nights in the middle of January, and 
as to black beetles 

“This is enough, this is enough, 
Mrs. Wynch,” cries Bonchrétien, whose 
face has gone through many curious 
evolutions of color during the old wo- 
man’s accusation. “I bear much 
when I remember of your age, and the 
long time we are friends; but when 
you speak of what does. not regard 
you, of—black beetles—in one of my 
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bedrvoms, I look round at the salon, at 
these ladies. I make my appeul to the 
society: is it true or false?” 

The society is mute. Mrs. Wynch 
is the terror of every inmate of the 
house, male and female; every one in 
turn has been made to writhe, as Bon- 
chrétien writhes now, under the lash 
of that scorpion tongue. And as long 
as the contest remained personal, every 
old lady present (for convenience I 
enumerate the two dear old cribbage- 
players among the old ladies) would 
unhesitatingly have thrown her weight 
upon the side of Madame. But the 
moment wider questions are opened, 
more momentous issues touched upon, 
public feeling veers. Talk of draughts, 
unmended windows, and black bee- 
tles, and not a soul present but is con- 
verted on the spot into a fellow crea- 
ture and a boarder. 

‘*Mme. la Comtesse!” begins Bon- 
chrétien appealingly. 

Mme. la Comtesse has lifted her 
handkerchief, the corner with the em- 
broidered coronet displayed, to her 
peaked, high-bred old nose, and pre- 
tends to be asleep. 

**Major Macnamurdo, I ask you: 
Have you ever seen——”’ 

“Fifteen two, fifteen four, and two 
for his heels, six. Upon my word, 
sir, "tis as close a game as you and me 
have ever played,” cries the plausible 
old Irishman, conveniently deaf. 

Madame turns away, desperate, to- 
ward the other side of the 
‘¢Mrs. Amiral Tom-son,” she exclaims, 
“IT confide myself to your response. 
You hear of what Mrs. Wynch accuse 
my establishment: is it true or false?” 

Mrs. Amiral Tom-son—I like to give 
her her full accentuated title—is an 
immense old woman, with drooping 
eyelids, a widow’s cap, yellow curls, 
and a voice. Even Désiré, the pert 
Parisian gamin, picked up during one 
of the revolutions, out of a gutter, and 
trained by Madame into a page—even 
Désiré, who in his time has quailed 
neither at Prussian nor petroleum, 
quails before the majestic British pres- 
ence of Mrs. Amiral Tom-son. 


room. 
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“Tf you reslly ask my opinion, my 
dear Mme. Bonchrétien,” she replies 
with sepulchral amiability, “I consid- 
er that there are black beetles in this 
establishment. Many!” 

‘*Many!” is repeated by the fickle 
voice of public opinion round theroom. 
Poor little Bonchrétien sinks into a 
chair beaten. 

“And when next you use that word 
‘false,’ Madame,” goes on old Mrs. 
Wynch, upon whom most of the by- 
play has been lost—* when next you 
use the word ‘false,’ I would advise 
you to study your company a little 
first. I shall leave your house to-mor- 
row morning.” She threatens this on 
an average about twice in every three 
weeks. ‘I know a boarding house, 
tue Boissy, where you can live for for- 
ty-five francs a week, and get three 
entreés at dinner.” 

“Forty-five francs a week! Three 
entreés! Bonchrétien, 
elasping up her hands heavenward. 
“Of what—I ask the society—of what 
must those entreés be made?” 

‘And I shall pack up my things and 
go there. I'll never stay under your 
roof after what has passed between us. 
But [ll give you a bit of good advice 
before we part, Madame. Be more 
choice of your company before you use 
that word ‘false’ so freely. What are 
all of us here?” her keen old eyes 
making a circuit of the room—* what 
are all of us—what are our lives but 
false? False gilding and fineries about 
us.” Madame’s salon is liberally 
adorned with looking-glass, velvet, 
and bric-a-brac, all of more show, per- 
haps, than intrinsic value. ‘ And up- 
on ourselves false hair, false teeth, 
false color, false figures, false every- 
thing.” 

“‘She have put on her cap de tra- 
vers. She must be removed to a house 
of health,” ejaculates Bonchrétien, 
white as a sheet. ‘* Mme. la Com- 
tesse, Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, I implore 
you make no attention to her frensy.” 

* And you,” turning to Leah, who, 
with little Deb, stands an amused spec- 
tator of the scene—* you, falsest of 


'” ejaculates 
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all, young and handsome though you 
are. If you don’t know what I mean, 
ask your conscience for an 
when you walk up to the altar on your 
marriage morning! 
my say.” 

And so speaking, and shaking still 
in every limb with rage, she totters 
forth through a side door from the 
drawing-room, and is seen no more. 

“‘And there are who pray to grow 
old—who regard the white ‘airs as 
mercy,” cries Bonchrétien piously. 
“May I live so long only as I think 
well of my creatures, as Iam at peace 
wid all men. My dear Miss Pascal, 
you forgive her? 
When the mustard mount to her nose 
she know not what she says.” 

But Leah is silent. Since the first 
hour of her engagement she has been 
literally overwhelmed with sugared 
falsehoods of all kinds, after the man- 
ner of brides elect. Old Mrs. Wynch 
in her passion has struck the first true 


answer 


Now I have said 


She is incapable. 


chord to which the girl has had ocea- 
sion to listen, and it vibrates with cu- 
rious power in her heart. 

‘* Ask your conscience for an answer 
when you walk up to the altar on your 
marriage morning.” 

The words may not unfittingly be 
taken as a prologue to this history. 
While Mrs. Wynch was still speaking, 
the communicating with the 
staircase opened quietly, and, unseen 


door 


by any one save little Deb, 2 new ac- 
tor appeared upon the scene—a new 
actor, destined from this moment forth 


to play a leading part amid the dra- 
matis persone of Leah’s life. 


ITT. 


COLD. 


CHAPTER 

OUTSIDE IN THE 

‘““M. DanTON—my own 
Danton!” 

Deb’s poor, small figure flashes 
across the room at lightning speed. 
She takes both M. Danton’s hands, 
with the lovely shamelessness of her 
age—holds up her eager lips for M. 
Danton’s kisses. 


dear M. 
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“What, Deb, my sweetheart, and 
are you really glad to see me?” 

Danton is « man just the other side 
of thirty, of middle height, and slight, 
compact frame; his face dark and clear 
as a Neapolitan’s, with black, close-cut 
hair, already showing some tell-tale 
streaks of white, and a pair of steady 
hazel gray eyes. A resolute face, I 
should say, yet delicate; not the very 
faintest **soupcon of the bull dog,” so 
essential to the hero of modern ro- 
mance, but rather about brow and jaw 
a fineness of outline going near to ef- 
feminacy. Has not one of our great- 
est thinkers laid down the axiom that 
no face wearing the stamp of genius 
can ever be without this touch of the 
effeminate ? 

Leah looks at him, and, as far as 
love at first sight is possible in any 
nineteenth century heart, falls in love. 
He looks at her, and, as far as such a 
sensation toward a handsome girl is 
possible in any man of thirty, feels re- 
pulsed exceedingly. 

““M. Danton! A day earlier than we 
attended him! This is a pleasure in 
truth.” 

Bonchrétien runs — agile little 
French women of fifty really do run, 
and without upsetting chairs or tables 
—across the room; she seizes both his 
hands with effusion.. Has M. Danton 
dined, supped? Can she get nothing, 
positively nothing for M. Danton? Ah, 
then, with a wave, leading him for- 
ward toward the fire, she will no more 
withhold him from the happiness of 
saluting these ladies. 

“And now you must speak to 
Leah,” cries Deb, when M. Danton 
has gone the round of the room, and 
shaken each chill “fossil” hand in 
turn. “She and Naomi came back a 
fortnight ago yesterday. Leah,” 
bringing him to hersister’s side, “ this 
is M. Danton, my friend.” 

He bows, his eyes fixed upon her 
face, a world of admiration in their 
expression; she returns the salutation 
by a smile frigid as ice itself. With 
such instinctive insincerity do men and 
women meet each other from first to last. 
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“Although I have not the pleasure 
of Miss Pascal’s acquaintance, I cannot 
feel that I am a stranger to her,” re- 


marks Danton. His mother was Env- 


lish, he speaks our language without 
accent, and still the voice rings of his 
futher’s country. 


You must hear one 
of these liquid Italian voices speaking 
perfectly pure English to realize the 
charm of the combination. 

“Through Deb’s agency we are al- 
ready friends, I hope?” 

Leah’s on this him a 
glance, soft, shy, meant to slay; but 
Danton receives no wound. He knows 
the practised coldness, the practised 
warmth of eyes like hers so well; has 
surrendered to them in his time so ab- 
solutely; has paid the price of them so 
dearly. 

“Deb is a little chatterbox. I can 
assure you, M. Danton, there are very 
few of your secrets that Deb has not 
told me. She has no scruples at be- 
traying the confidence of her friends.” 

“In other words, Deb will be a wo- 
man one day. 
who would not betray her friend’s se- 
crets if the friend were rash enough to 
entrust her with them?” 

“You must have had a very unfor- 
tunate experience in such matters, M. 
Danton?” 

“An unfortunate rather than an ex- 
ceptional one, Miss Pascal.” 

They have known each other one 
minute and a half, and already their 
talk borders on intimacy. Whether 
fate held love or hatred in her hand 
for them, the necessary affinities are 
here for either—they “get on.” Per- 
haps to get on, after ninety seconds’ 


eyes give 


Does the woman live 


acquaintance, is a more necessary con- 
dition of future hating than of loving. 

**Most of our dear friends have so 
few secrets to betray,” says Leah. ‘I 
should always be defighted, I am sure, 
to betray any one if I got a chance; 
but I don’t. I cannot ever remember 
what my dear friends have said five 
minutes after I say good-by to them, 
And their insipidity, not my honor, 
makes me faithful.” 

‘You are candid,” returns Danton, 
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looking steadily into her face—a face 
that, with all its beauty, possesses very 
sparingly the master beauty of candor. 

“TI have a bad memory simply,” 
says Legh with a laugh. What a 


charming little noiseless laugh hers is— 


displaying what marvellous teeth, 
bringing into play what dimples! Dan- 
ton remembers its very counterpart, 
teeth, dimples, and all, and curses it 
in his heart yet. ‘Given a bad mem- 
ory, nothing really saves trouble like 
the truth.” 

“Do you read much, Miss Pascal?” 

“Only novels as yet. In future I 
shall have to dabble in politics, I am 
afraid. They say you want leading 
articles for dinner parties.” 

She sighs; Danton knows the sigh 
by heart as thoroughly as he knows 
the laugh; and the word dinner par- 
ties becomes a confession. 

“That sounds bad. When a young 
lady begins to talk about politics we 
know—we who stand outside in the 
cold—what it is likely to mean.” 

«« And pity her a little, I hope?” says 
Leah, turning aside so that for the first 
time he can see her profile. Not an ab- 
solutely perfect one—what woman 
worth loving ever had an absolutely 
perfect profile?—but a “ point” never- 
theless. 

‘Pity her!” 
graver voice than heretofore. 
Miss Puseal. The chances 
wants pity sorely enough, and some- 


repeats Danton in a 
“ Aye, 
are she 


body else too.” 

Leah is silent. In the hands of a 
practised coquette silence also can be- 
come a “point,” and Danton turns 
from her to Deb—Deb, who, listening 
to their talk and watching their faces, 
is in a chaos of doubt as to whether 
the human creatures she loves 
best on earth mean to hate each other 
or not. 

“And so you have been telling my 
Debbie! I shall be careful 
how I confide in you for the future, 
particularly on the subjects nearest my 
heart. Now, on what particular score 
have you been betraying me, I should 
like to know?” 


two 


secrets, 
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He lifts the poor little deformed gir] 
in his arms and begins to whisper to 
her so softly that Leah alone can over- 
hear. ‘Have you been telling of my 
weakness for Mrs. Wynch, Deb, or 
letting the world know that Mrs. Am- 
iral Tom-son frowns upon my suit? 
Deb, if you have said one word about 
Mrs. Amiral——” 

“You silly, silly Danton,” says the 
child, resting her face against his 
cheek. ‘* Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, Mrs. 
Wynch, indeed, for sweethearts of a 
handsome young man like you!” Up- 
on whomsoever Deb loves she bestows 
flattery as boldly as she gives battle to 
those she dislikes. ‘If I have told one 
of your love secrets, sir, it was about 
the photograph—the picture in your 
red book, you know, that I always said 
was like Leah.” 

If the thrust strike home, as the 
thrusts of these terrible children gen- 
erally contrive to do, not a muscle of 
M. Danton’s face betrays that he has 
“The photo- 
graph in my book? Ah, I recollect— 
and it zs like your sister slightly. Who 
would have given you credit for such 
keen observation, Deb? The portrait 
in my red book has a sort of half look 
of Miss Pascal.” 

Again he reads her face steadily; 
and Leah's eyes, not wont to quail be- 
fore the expression of any amount of 
masculine admiration, seek the floor. 

“‘ Nothing is more dangerous than to 
tell people they are like unknown pho- 
tographs,” she remarks, biting her lip 
to withhold it from a quiver. ‘We 
are all so admirably convinced of our 
own charms that the mere suspicion 
of sharing them with anybody else is 
galling.” 

“If you saw the photograph Deb 
talks of, you would, I think, find it 
hard to take offence, Miss Pascal.” 

And Leah, with all her vanity, over- 
flowing, insatiate though it be, has 
seen enough to know that the speech 
is not a compliment. 


been made to wince. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
** THEATRE!” 

I must glance back for a moment at 
the past, just to show you the ground 
upon which Leah and Danton meet, 
before proceeding with their story. 

It was about three months before 
the present time that Colonel Pascal, 
a sprightly, well rejuvenated widow- 
er, unencumbered by visible children, 
first took up his quarters in the Rue 
Castiglione. A widower of fifty-five, 
unencumbered, good looking, sufli- 
ciently easy in circumstances to en- 
gage Madame’s first floor bedroom, 
with the south aspect, and to drink his 
champagne at dinner a great deal 
more freely than any other boarder, 
took the vin compris of the table. 
What a chance was here for every 
widow and spinster in the house! 
Mrs. Amiral Tom-son at once took her 
new black satin and Irish point into 
common wear. The unmarried la- 
dies surpassed each other in those 
bows, and frills, and hair lappets by 
which the sex at a certain age lays its 
nets for unwary man. Even old Mrs. 
Wynch, her fourscore years well 
struck, would set her cap a little more 
jauntily on the top of her palsied head, 
and send the Colonel round her snuff- 
box “avec mes complemong an 
m’sieur le military,” by Désiré, at des- 
sert, while Mme. Bonchrétien added 
daily to the bill of faresome little made 
dish or another, of a nature likely to 
please m’sieur le military’s taste. So 
things went on with smiles, hopes, in- 
terchanges of politeness, and made 
dishes, for a fortnight; then—then 
came the payment of Colonel Pascal’s 
first bill, and with it the shattering of 
many a fondly-nurtured female hope 
and illusion. 

“Economy, but ‘tis an economy of 
candle ends!” confided poor little Bon- 
chrétien to these ladies. “So much 
off service, so much off bougie, his 
bedroom fire must be compris, he will 
buy his wine out, and pay what you 
call cor-kage. Allez, if it were not 
for the disastres of my country, I would 

ay to Colonel Pascal, take your walk! 
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And now there comes a child, to be 
nourished at half price, and ten against 
one another child next week! We 
know not the beneath of those cards 
yet. Ah, my dear ladies, but what a 
man! If it were not for the disastres 
of my country !,” 

The child was Deb, sent away sick 
from the cheap Boulogne boarding- 
school to which the Colonel’s paternal 
heart had consigned her and Naomi 
during a protracted London campaign 
(matrimonial and otherwise) of Leah’s. 
You may imagine the welcome she 
received—poor Deb—first from Bon- 
chretien, who regarded all children be- 
longing to boarders in the same spirit 
as she regarded dogs and caged cana- 
ries, and who had agreed to nourish 
this one with the smallest possible 
margin of profit to the establishment, 
next from the old ladies, who had 
weakly imagined Colonel Pascal un- 
encumbered, lastly from Colonel Pas- 
cal himself. 

He loved none of his motherless 
girls overmuch; he loved nothing in 
the world overmuch save Colone] Pas- 
cal; but the handsome persons of the 
two elder ones were satisfactory to his 
pride, suggestive of hope too: hand- 
some girls, in the course of nature, 
marry, and are got rid of. But Deb, 
misshapen, sickly Deb, who never 
could be handsome, never marry, and 
yet who, the doctors assured him, was 
not in the least more likely to die than 
other children! 

** How d’ye do, my dear. All these 
illnesses and journeys are a sad ex- 
pense to me—very sad. If you could 
only have waited till the holidays. 
Now I do hope you will be a very 
good little girl, and give no trouble, 
and make no noise, and keep a great 
deal in your bedroom.” This was Co- 
lonel Pascal’s reception of his young- 
est daughter. 

And then it was that Danton and 
Deb became friends. Unlike “these 
ladies,” Danton had taken an instinc- 
tive dislike to Colonel Pascal from the 
very first evening when that gentle- 
man aired his long, dyed whiskers and 
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jewelled hands, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with dukes and marquises, 
at Madame’s table. Nor was the feel- 
ing unrequited. ‘The person called 
Danton. An out-at-elbows kind of 
medical student, I believe. Worst of 
these foreign boarding-houses—obliged 
to sit at table with gentlemen you can- 
not bow to in the street.” So Colonel 
Pascal would say, with eyes fixed on 
the ceiling, with drawled elliptic con- 
tempt, after the manner of his tribe. 
But the sight of Deb—sick, solitary, 
neglected—overcame M. Danton’s re- 
pulsion toward the father; I should 
rather say, he lost sight of the father 
wholly in his interest for the child. 
Poor Debbie was stowed away at night 
in some dark, ground-floor cupboard, 
side by side with 6ne of Madame’s ser- 
vants—a cupboard devoid of light or 
warmth, plentifully supplied with sew- 
er gas and black beetles. At dinner 
she got such odds and ends of vegeta- 
bles or inordinately tough drum-sticks 
as had been put by and rejected by 
all the full-grown boarders in turn. 


Sewer gas and drum-sticks for a 
weak little ultra-nervous child, need- 
ing bountiful air and sunshine, milk 


ind mutton chops! Deb grew green- 
er and smaller, her lean limbs leaner, 
the rings round her eyes darker. At 
last, without preamble or apology, 
Danton spoke to the father—spoke as a 
medical man, and in the very plainest 
possible professional terms. Colonel 
Pascal treated him with the cool kind 
of contempt you might assume tow:rd 
a quack doctor who was endeavoring 
to ‘make ” a case for the lining of his 
own pocket. His little daughter had 
never been actually robust, but at 
present, thank God, was stronger than 
usual. He was indebted to Mr.——? 
eh?—ah, Danton, for his solicitude ; but 
if he, Colonel Pascal, or his family re- 
quired medical treatment, one of the 
‘first physicians in Paris was Colonel 
Pascal’s oldest friend—and—exactly! 
Colonel Pascal was sure Mr. Danton’s 
delicacy would require him to say no 
more. 


Then Danton betook himself to 
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Mme. Bonchrétien, to Miss Smith. He 
appealed to them as women—Madame 
was a mother herself—as Christians. 
They were hard, both of them, as the 
nether millstone. Colonel Pascal ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. If the dear 
child’s papa was satisfied, *twas enough 
surely for their consciences. At last, 
finding sentiment powerless, Danton 
turned to science as an ally. He spoke 
to the women of light, and its effects 
on all living organisms; spoke of the 
laws of nutrition; showed them how a 
frail little child might starve on diet 
that sufficed for elderly men and wo- 
men; finally, growing warmer, and 
forgetting his audience in the interest 
of the subject, he made use accidental- 
ly of the word bioplasm. 

It took effect like a bullet shot. 
Nothing reduces women of a certain 
class to obedience like the timely em- 
ployment of speech beyond their com- 
prehension. 

‘‘T have cared for you as a mother, 
monsieur,” said Bonchrétien whim- 
pering. ‘I have mended you, nursed 
you, saved your money. And it 
come to this. You charge me with 
such infamies to my very face!” 

“Tt will be ruin of the 
ment,” cried meek little Smith. ** What 
stranger would come to a house of 
which an inmate, and a doctor, says 
such cruel things?” 

But it ended by their promising to 
put Deb into an airier bedroom, and 
to give her milk and mutton chops. 

“Don’t talk of the father,” said 
Danton. “ The manis no father at all— 
would be relieved by the child’s death. 
If you are put to extra expense, I will 
pay you—yes, Madame, J. I 
you a long bill, I know, of which you 


has 


establish- 


owe 
are good enough not to remind me; 
but I have my watch and shirt buttons 
still out of pawn. 
ing, on my account, the tenderest loin 
of mutton you can find when you go to 
your butcher’s this morning, and make 
the child eat three chops a day at 
least.” 

After this fashion was Deb pulled 
round. As she grew stronger, Dan- 


Oblige me by buy- 
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ton, in his seanty moments of leisure, 
would take the little girl out with him 
for such walks as she had strength for; 
walks, most of them, through the very 
unfashionable quarters of the city 
where his professional engagements 
Iny, but which to the child were sim- 
ply Elysian. So the weeks went by, 
and so their friendship, a feeling 
amounting to a perfect passion of grat- 
itude on poor Debbie's side, was ce- 
mented. 

“T always hoped you and- Leah 
would like each other, M. Danton,” 
she remarks, looking searchingly from 
one face to the other with her dark, 
wide eyes. ‘But, now that you have 
met, you are nearly quarrelling al- 


Perhaps it is just as well, 
” 


ready. 
though, under the circumstances. 
Something in the child’s voice, or in 
a sudden giance she gets from Dan- 
ton, causes Leah to blush over cheek 
und brow—Lexh, who so seldom com- 
mits herself by the betrayal of emo- 
tion; who so seldom has any emotion 
to betray! She crosses quickly over 
to Mme. de Miramion’s sofa, and 
kneeling down by the old Comtesse’s 
side, opens her morocco jewel case. 
‘‘T want you to help me, dear Mme. 
de Miramion. You have such perfect 
taste in everything to do with dress, 
and Iam really embarrassed—the em- 
barrassment of riches. Mr. Cham- 
berlayne gave me another present to- 
day,” lowering her voice as she pro- 
nounces her lover’s name—* some dia- 
monds for my hair—and the jeweller 
lias sent two sets for me to choose from. 
Now do advise me which to take.” 
The Comtessse draws forth her 
donble gilt eyeglass (none of us at 
Mme Bonchrétien’s use spectacles—we 
are afflicted with weak sight, or far 
sight, or near sisht—we are none of us 
blind from age). She turns the dia- 
monds over between her delicate old 
white hands with pious effusion. 
“Ah, my sweet Miss Pascal, what 
taste! Mr. Chamberlayne’s generous 
devotion is only equalled by the per- 
fection of his artistic You 
must put them on before we can 


sense. 
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judge of the full effect; but first 
let us admire the excellence of the 
workmanship. Mrs. Tom-son, Mme. 
Bonchrétien, have you seen the last 
exquisite present sent to dear Miss 
Pascal?” 

The ladies at the word “ present” 
all assemble round. Magnificent, 
splendid, sweetly pretty; such an ele- 
gant design—yes, and the mountings 
so chaste! These and kindred notes 
of admiration rise in a chorus round 
the happy bride elect. Remembering 
the circumstances of the the 
death-in-life that must await her as 
Jack Chamberlayne’s wife, you might 
almost liken this chorus to the one 
which surrounds and encourages the 
Hindoo girl-widow ere she mounts 
the fatal pyre. A prejudice more or 
less, a difference in creed and color, 
and where would be the difference? 
Where, at all events, the moral supe- 
riority of the one sacrifice over the 
other? 

“IT would choose the tiarar myself,” 


case, 


says Mrs. Tom-son, in her grand bass. 
No one knows in what quarter of the 
globe the late Admiral Tomson pick- 
ed up his wife. By dint of very rich 
silks, very heavy jewels, and strict 
taciturnity, she contrives to pass mus- 
ter tolerably well in 
Still, superfluous ‘“ rs,” 
“hs,” do at times awnken suspicion 
as to the lady’s origin. ‘* With a reg- 
ular line of face, there’s nothing looks 
so imposing as a tiarar, for the dinner 


some circles. 


uncertain 


wear especially.” 

“But, unfortunately, I have not a 
regular line of face,” says Leah. 

She makes the modest speech ina 
tone sufficiently loud for M. Danton 
to hear it; but Danton keeps silence. 
He is looking over a heap of letters 
that Bonchrétien has handed to him, 
and is apparently too much engrossed 
by their contents to notice what the 
other the room are 
about. 

“Nota regular line of face? Oh, 
my dear mademoiselle, you think too 
little of yourself.” 

“For my part I have always con- 


occupants of 
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sidered Miss Pascal’s line of counte- 
nance as Grecian.” 

So the feminine chorus once more 
swells round the victim—the willing 
victim of the coming sacrifice. 

“I should decide upon whichever 
ornament is most the mode,” advises 
Mme. de Miramion. ‘“ In themselves 
both are incomparable. The question 
is simply one of mode. 

“IT should take whichever I looked 
handsomest in, Leah,” cries little 
Deb, edging her small face in beside 
the fine solid rampart of Mrs. Amiral 
Tom-son’s skirts. 

“And I,” says Naomi, ‘ would 
choose the one with the biggest dia- 
monds. And the girl’s beautiful eyes 
glisten, doubtless with honorable am- 
bition for her own future, as they 
rest upon the shining loot of her suc- 
cessful elder sister. ‘I would look 
through the stones in each, one by 
one, and choose the most valuable. 
You could have them reset after- 
wards.” 

‘*Mile. Naomi has reason,” cries 
Bonchrétien, into whose business-like 
hands the trinkets have now passed. 
‘‘ But, as far as I can see, they are of 
equal value. I count the same num- 
ber of stone to each. Ce cher M. 
Chamberlayne determined it should 
be an embarrassment of taste alone.” 

“Then I suppose my only alterna- 
tive is to have another grand trial of 
effects,” says Leah. “I have gone 
through five at least to-day in the vital 
interests of the jewellers and mo- 
distes!” And thusspeaking, she moves 
across to the mirror above the fire- 
place, and with a little air of weari- 
ness, charmingly acted, prepares for 
the rehearsal. 

Impossible for Danton not to no- 
tice, or to pretend he does not notice, 
her now. She is exactly before his 
eyes, so close that he can smell the 
sweetness of the flowers she wears, so 
close that the folds of her dress almost 
touch him. 

It is an amber-brown silk, well 
worn (Colonel Pascal practises the 
rigidest economy as regards his 
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daughters’ personal expenditure), a 
silk matching the color of her eyes 
and hair, and fashioned absolutely 
without ornament. Lesh values the 
beauty of her own softly-undulating 
figure too well to allow milliners to 
disguise it by frills, puffings, and floun- 
ces. At her breast she has a few au- 
tumn violets, in her hair a knot of yel- 
low ribbon; she her hands 
above her head to unloose this rib- 
bon, and the sleeves of her dress fall- 
ing back display the roundest whitest 
pair of arms that ever led the better 
sense of man astray since the world 
began. 

Danton glances at her; in the glance 
takes in every detail of this loveliest 
living picture that glows before him; 
then falls to the perusal of his letters 
with redoubled attention. 

‘“*A man ignorant of the commonest 
decencies of life,” thinks Leah, as she 
watches his reflection in the 
‘To read, to pretend to read with me 
before him! Monster, how I hate 
you! But you shall suffer, you shall 
suffer for it!” 

She fastens on the spray of dia- 
monds; the ladies are enchanted; she 
replaces it by the tiara: the ladies are 
in ecstasy. Even the two old gentle- 
men pause over their cribbage to ad- 
mire and pay compliments. Danton, 
monster that he is, goes on quietly 
with the reading of his letter, and says 
nothing. 

*“*And you, M. Danton?” cries the 
Comtesse, in her suave, well-bred voice. 
Danton is no fivorite of Mme. de Mi- 
ramion’s. Old Mrs. Wynch, little Deb, 
poor Miss Smith—the unpopular, the 
weak, the downtrodden—are Danton’s 
friends. Mme. la Comtesse, Mrs. 
Amiral Tom-son, Colonel Pascal, the 


raises 


mirror. 


bigwigs and garnitures of the house, 
dislike, and in their hearts fear him. 
““M. Danton, we know you to be an 


artist by predilection. Let us have 
the benefit of your opinion.” 

He looks, not at Leah, but at the 
Comtesse. ‘I shall be happy to give 
Mme. de Miramion my opinion on any 
subject that she likes,” he answers, 
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but without rising, without putting 
aside his letters. 

‘We want your opinion on me!” 
cries Leah; and impelled by I know 
not what instinct of coquetry, what 
resolve of conquest, she places herself 
before him with a curtsey, and stands 
there, an expression of mock modesty 
on her downcast face, as though await- 
ing his approval. 

By what strange roads thought 
travels!, As Leah Pascal stands thus, 
two pictures—widely different ones, 
yet interlinked together by some sub- 
tle chord of color, moral or physical— 
two pictures, Lothof mercenary, heart- 
less beauty, rise before Danton’s 
vision, 

The first is of the greatest artist of 
all modern times—of Rachel in her 
prime. Danton was a little child 
when for the sole time in his life he 
lodked upon Rachel’s fatal loveliness, 
listened to Rachel’s fatal voice, yet 
even at this moment his blood stirs at 
her remembrance. She is playing 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur.” With the 
concentrated, withering scorn of which 
tachel alone was capable, she over- 
whelms the Princess in that highly- 
wrought fourth act where Adrienne 
first becomes cognizant of her well- 


born rival’s shame. The fire of the 


sunken eyes outgleam the diamonds 


on her grand uplifted arms. The 
guttural Jewish accents pierce to the 
listener’s marrow by their very quiet- 
ness, the absence of all rant or violent 
theatrical emphasis. It is not acting, 
it is life. No clever artist is there, 
tearing emotion to rags, with due 
traditions of the stage. A woman, 
injured, loving, hating, her 
passion tearlessly, almost silently, and 
the crowded theatre sits hushed, trem- 
bling; savants, men of letters, critics, 
and the little child in the stalls, alike 
passing from pity to rage, from love 
to hatred, from indignant scorn to 
satiated vengeance, as the vibrations 
of Rachel's eloquent voice bear them 
along. She softens, and a sob goes 
through the house. She steels herself 
once more; with bent head, folded 


vents 
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arms, and steady glittering eye bides 
her time, and every feverish pulse 
beats quicker, every heart shudders. 
She speaks, with frenzied 
pent-up ferocity, raising her tragic 
hands in anathema above her shrink- 
ing rival, her smali head held erect, 
her nostrils swollen—and every spec- 
tator present rises to his feet, and, al- 
most mad with excitement, finds re- 
lief in prolonged and deafening plau- 
dits. Danton, livid, transfixed, his 
childish limbs bathed in cold sweats, 
his soul carried into regions beyond 
his intelligence, applauding wildly, 
senselessly, frantically, with the rest! 

So much for the first picture. 

The second is of a fair young Eng- 
lish girl of nineteen. A marriage 
ring, untarnished yet, is on her left 
hand; in her right she holds a brace- 
let, and smiles, as our first mother 
may have smiled under the first temp- 
tation. “Eugene!” turning to her 
husband with those eyes of hers—gold- 
eyes like Leah's, placid, 
ingenuous. ‘To think that any one 
should be so generous, anonymously ! 
A bracelet set with all these rich dia- 
monds for me!” She is near to him, 
like Leah; her breath warms his 
cheek; her arm—— 

**M. Danton,” cries Debbie, ‘* M. 
Danton, you look like Lazarus in the 
big picture at the Louvre. Are you 
ill, or dreaming, sir, or what?” 

And the child steals her thin little 
hand, with the ignorant sympathy of 
her age, into his. 

Danton stoops and kisses her. “I 
look like Lazarus, do I, Deb? What 
2% wise soul yours is—to detect the 
charnel-house air so quickly! No, I 
am not ill, my dear, nor dreaming 
seeing visions of fair 


passion, 


en-brown 


either—only 
faces, of which Miss Pascal's,” bow- 
ing low to Leah, “is the crowning 
one.” 

Leah colors, but 
sure or annoyance she herself knows 
not. Every look, every word of this 
man’s might pass for flattery, in the 
ordinary relations of men and women; 
and yet Leah knows—by instinct knows 


whether with plea- 
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-sthat she was never less flattered in 
her life. 

‘You are complimentary, M. Dan- 
ton, but vague; I want a practical crit- 
icism just now.” 

‘*Upon yourself, or upon your dia- 
monds?” 

“Upon my diamonds of 
Do you really think my tiara becomes 
me or not,” looking at him as few 
men have ever been looked at by 
Leah Pascal's eyes without receiving 
their death-wound, 

‘IT should say not,” answers Daa- 
ton, as coolly as though he were giv- 
ing his opinion on the shape of a de- 
canter, or the pattern of a carpet. 
‘Of the diamonds as diamonds I am 
no judge. Their effect on Miss Pas- 
val’s head is grotesque—sim ply.” 

** Grotesque! ” comes in many-toned, 


course. 


indignant chorus from the old ladies. 

**M. Danton probably does not know 
the value of diamonds like these. We 
can well understand that,” remarks 
Mrs. Amiral Tom-son pompously. 

**M. Danton would not be M. Dan- 
ton if he could think like other people 
on any subject,” says the Comtesse, in 
her malicious little high-bred whis- 
per. 

*““M. Danton is reserving all his 
admiration for the other 
the adorable spray,” cries Bonchré- 


ornament, 


tien, creamily peace-making as usual. 
‘*My dear Mees Pascal, if you would 
allow us to see ” 

But Leah has swept the diamonds 
angrily from her hair—has replaced 
and clasped theni in their case. A 
flush lovely as day-dawn, born of 
wounded vanity, stains her face. ‘It 
is a great deal too late for you to be 
up, Deb, and you too, Naomi. Go to 
bed this moment, both of you. Do 
you hear me, Deb, go!” For the 
child lingers, caressing Danton’s hand 
with her cheek. ‘ Another night you 
shall not stay up, listening to all this 
sort of nonsense.” 

“Not stay up, Leah?” cries Deb- 
her great eyes filling. ‘And 
there are only seven more evenings 
left before your wedding! How can 


bie, 
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you find it in your heart to be so 
cruel?” 

“Ah, there is the question,” says 
Danton, but so low that only Leah 
hears him. ‘ How can she find it in 
her heart to be so cruel? ” 

“And Mr. Chamberlayne has you 
half the day, and the horrid dress- 
makers und milliners the other half— 
and I hate people being married!” 
cries Deb, with more fire than coher- 
ence. ‘Oh, M. Danton, don’t you go 
and be married next.” 

‘“*Not very much danger of that, 
Deb,” says Danton lightly, and still 
with a certain change of voice that re- 
curs afterward to Leah’s memory. 

Mrs. Amiral Tom-son and the Com- 
tesse exchange glances. 

“No possibility of it, sir, I should 
trust,’’ remarks the former, with tren- 
chant emphasis. ‘There sit- 
uations in  Jlife—um—haw - situa- 
tions——” 

** Dreadful 
morality submits to a suspension of 
her own rules in favor of her own 
principles.’ Burke. The quotation 
has assisted you, I hope, madam?” 

Danton turns his back to the fire, 
his face to the foe, a position that his 
yple in the 


are 


exigencies in which 


enemies (most of the pe 
house are his enemies) know means 
fighting; a smile, whose serenity is 
that of all conscious virtues enthroned, 
lights up his handsome southern face. 

“A very dangerous maxim in- 
deed,” mumbles Mr. Pettingall, as he 
rises with stiff limbs from crib- 
bage. ‘“‘A very dangerous experi- 
ment ever to suspend the sacred rules 
of morality ’ 

Mr. Pettingall is an old gentleman 
of seventy-five or six, white-cravated, 
white-haired, venerable; cashier once 
well-known Indian bank, 


his 


’ 


in a two 
says rumor, a bank that failed, fraud- 
ulently; and who during the past 
twenty or thirty years has been hold- 


ing church door plates, officiating as 


amateur church-warden, and gener- 
ally supporting and collecting money 
for the Protestant interest in Paris. 


An extraordinarily rigid old gentle- 
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man; Spartan-like toward all human 
frailty—especially human frailty un- 
draped by wealth—a hot and undis- 
guised opponent of Danton’s. “A 
red republican, like his namesake, sir. 
A man who has been seen to walk 
arm in arm with actresses on a Sunday, 
and who has not got a fixed principle 
belonging to him.” Thus will Mr. 
Pettingall speak, with upliftings of 
the virtuous old eyebrow, and shak- 
ings of the venerable old Tartuffe 
head. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Pettingall,” 
cries Danton good-humoredly. ‘* What 
was your last remark? ‘The sacred 
laws of morality ’—I was unfortunate 
enough to lose the drift of what you 
said.” 

But Mr. Pettingall has no desire to 
cross swords openly with his antago- 
nist; the stiletto, not the sword, is the 
favor in Mme. Bonchré- 

Eleven o’clock strikes; 
many a whisper, 


weapon in 
tien’s house! 
and exchanging 


many a Lord Burleigh nod as they 


Mrs. Amiral Tom-son and the 
Comtesse sail stately from the draw- 
ing-room, the two old ladies in coats and 
waistcoats following. Another three 
minutes, and Danton is left alone— 
Danton and poor gray Miss Smith, si- 
lent, cold, unnoticed, in her corner 
behind the tea-table, as is her wont. 
The smile dies from his face. "Tis a 
sad face, now that you see it absolute- 
ly without mask, a face with more 
hollowness about the temples, more 
lines around the mouth than Danton’s 
two-and-thirty years of life should 
warrant. He stands with folded arms, 
with a blank, despondent expression 
in his eyes, staring absently into the 


£0, 


dying embers of the fire. 

“Sit down, my dear, and let me 
fetch you your slippers,” says a kind 
little twittering voice at his elbow. 
“And do make yourself a cigarette, 
M. Danton. None of the old ladies 
will come back any more to-night.” 

Miss Smith is - no, I should be sorry 
to guess, even approximately, at Miss 
Smith’s age. She is young. enough to 
wear her own brown hair in ringlets; 

38 
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old enough to call Danton ‘ my dear,” 
to get him his slippers, and carry him 
his tea, before he rises in the morn- 
ing, without scandal; one of the hum- 
blest, least selfish, most oppressed 
creatures in the universe; not lovely 
of face, not bright in intelligence, and 
weak enough of lheart—ah, let us re- 
spect the poor soul’s secret as reli- 
giously as does the object of it him- 
self. Js there anything so superlative- 
ly ridiculous in the devotion of a for- 
lorn and loveless woman like Miss 
Smith to a man a dozen years her 
junior? For the life of me I cannot 
see it. She knows that Danton cares 
for her, in the way of love, about as 
much as he cares for Sappho, the tabby 
cat, and if, knowing this, it is her 
pleasure to bow down to him, slave 
for him, receive his very neglect as a 
favor, who shall blame her? Viewed 
in the light of reason, there are few 
forms of worship, perhaps, that do not 
exhibit some trifling leaven of absurd- 
ity. ‘Cette pauvre Smeet!” 
Bonchrétien will say pityingly—Ma- 
dame herself is not without a lurking 
tenderness for her handsome boarder 
—no, a tendresse; there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the two—a tendresse 
stopping infinitely short of either wor- 
pauvre 


chére 


ship or servitude—* Cette 
chére Smeet, and her little artifice— 
artifice—what you say, worked wid 
thread! But all English old 
maid the same. Quiet as the petit 
St. Jean outside—and within!” And 
here Bonchrétien spreads her ten fin- 
gers wide, and rolls her eyes in their 
sockets, in pantomimic representation 
of the volcanic fire that devours cette 
pauvre chére Smeet’s inner woman. 

“Sit down, my dear M. Danton, and 
rest. I will be back with your slip- 
pers in a moment.” 

She wheels the most comfortable 
arm-chair in the room before the fire, 
flies up to the third floor for his slip- 
pers, I regret to say, helps him to re- 
move his boots on her return—Danton 
should be above permitting such 
slavery, but he is not—then takes her 
own place, modestly, at three or four 


white 
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yards distance, and sits waiting till it 
shall be M. Danton’s pleasure to speak, 
while M. Danton folds for himself 
and begins to smoke a cigarette. 

“No smoking allowed ” is placard- 
ed all over Mme. Bonchrétien’s house. 
And Danton smokes cigars in the sa- 
lon, pipes in his bedroom, cigarettes 
every where. What revolutionary 
crime does Danton not commit against 
every established law and morality of 
the establishment?” 

“You are looking rather pale, M. 
Danton,” commences Miss Smith after 
“IT do hope you have 
The au- 


xu long pause. 
taken to your flannels, sir? 
tumn is setting in chill. 

He is watching the tiny blue tobacco 
elouds curl upward above his nose, 
nnd makes no answer. Nineteen times 
out of twenty it does not even occur to 
Danton that he need cette 
pauvre chére Smeet’s remarks. 

“And your socks. I felt so 
happy when I found you had gone 
without any woollen socks. But as 
Madame packed your portmanteau her- 
self, I was afraid to say anything.” 

Still no answer. M. Danton, with 
the same abstracted air, smokes his 
cigarette to the end, manufactures and 
lights another; Miss Smith the while 
sitting perched upon the edge of her 
chair, meekly waiting. At last, * You 
know whatI went overto London for?” 
he begins abruptly, and without turn- 
ing his face toward his companion. 

Yes, Miss Smith knows. A sad, 
sad errand, a most painful 

‘*T found her,” he continues tersely, 
“and with less difficulty than I ex- 
pected.” 

“You found?” Danton is absolute- 
ly, unnaturally quiet, but poor little 
Smith is all a-tremble; you can see 


answer 


un- 


her sparse ringlets quivering with agi- 
tion in the fire-light—you found? 
Oh, M. Danton, my dear, dear sir, what 
agonies you must have been endur- 
ing.’ 

He smokes through his cigarette 
placidly, flings the small remaining 
atom into the embers, then takes out 
his watch and prepares to wind it up. 
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Whatever agonies he may have been 
enduring in London, M. Danton, for 
certain, is suffering nothing in Paris, 
So judges Miss Smith, who knows 
him well, so would judge ninety-nine 
out of any hundred ordinary observers 
watched his at this 
moment—but the hundredth 
might judge otherwise! 

*T tell you this, Miss Smith, be- 
cause I know, good, kindly that you 
are, how everything connected with 
me interests you. And I mention it 
for another reason. Mr. Pettingall, I 
can see, has spoken. The people in 
this house know the story of my shame, 


’ 


who demeanor 


one 


every one of them.’ 

“Oh, M. Danton!” 

“Know it or imagine worse—it 
matters little. Well, if they plague 
you about the result of my journey to 
England, simply give them this an- 
swer: ‘M. Danton has seen the wo- 
men he travelled to London in search 
of, and she is well.’ You understand? 
Not one word more or iess.” 

And with this it would seem that 
Tak- 
ing his tobacco pouch, he begins to 
fold himself a third and final cigarette, 
and as he does so sings; every cloud 
or trace of a cloud vanished from his 
handsome face: 


Danton’s confidences are over. 


Oh, ma maitresse, 
Oh, mes amours, 

Fuyons ensemble, 
Et pour toujours! 


His singing 
one, 


voice, like his speaking: 
true Italian the 
liquid, penetrating timbre of those 


has the ring, 
southern voices whose faintest tone is 
music. A great many people in the 


world hate Danton passionately; a 


good many love him; but over lovers 
and haters alike that voice of his holds 
“The fellow can do one thing 


sway. 
—sing!” even Colonel Pascal, about 
the bitterest of his enemies, will al- 
low. 

Poor little Miss Smith sits watching 
him curiously, just the faintest degree 
in the world shocked. To his south- 
ern. levity, his quick transitions of 
mood, she is tolerably used. But that 
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even he, Eugene Danton, can sing re- 
prehensible French songs about ** ma 
maitresse,” and ** mes amours,” in the 
same breath in which he has spoken 
of that tragic errand of his to Lon- 
don, does take her aback. 
«“*«QOh, ma_ maitresse, oh, 
amours!” Talking of “* mes amours,” he 


mes 


has risen to leave the room, and turnsin 
the act of opening the door, as if the 
thought had suddenly struck him. 
‘““What about this girl with the dia- 
monds and yellow eyes—Colonel Pas- 
cal’s eldest daughter?” 

“Miss Leah Pascal. She is to be 
married, on the 18th, to an exceeding- 
ly rich gentleman, Mr. Chamber- 
layne.” 

** Poor, unfortunate Chamberlayne! 
I pity him.” 

* You will pity Miss Pascal the 
most when you see them together. 
Mr. Chamberlayne is a miserable, lit- 
tle, worn-out creature, sir, with death 
written on his face, and in spite of his 
riches, he dresses like a groom, and 


people do say—drinks. And yet that 


girl, a handsome girl, too?-——” 
“Not ill-looking, certainly,” Dan- 
ton admits with a half yawn. 
“But a coquette—ah, M. Danton, 
take care of yourself—a coquette!— 


flirting (on the brink of marriage 
though she is) to desperation with ny 
Lord Stair—liking Lord Stair, I be- 
lieve, in her heart, and all the time as 
ready to walk up to the altar with Mr. 
Chamberlayne as though he were an 
Adonis.” 

“Of course she is,”’ answers Danton 
coolly. ‘*Adonis ungilt would have 
miurket whatsoever nowa- 
days as a husband ” 

* Ah, ma maitresse!” 

ile runs up stairs, the reprehensible 
refrain still upon his lips, and on the 
landing of the third floor encounters 
the girl with the yellow eyes and the 
diamonds, face to face. 

Leah wears no diamonds now; her 
silk dress is replaced by a plain white 
wrapper that discovers the beauty of 
her slight, round form to the utmost. 
Her yellow-brown hair, freed from 


) 


no value 
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pads and pins, ripples b2low her waist. 
She holds the traditional midnight ta- 
per in her hand, and gives the tradi- 
tional little midnight start and run on 
seeing Danton. 
* Theatre,” he decides promptly. 
“The whole effect is planned, well 
planned.” Does he like her the less 
for this? Does a man of thirty ever 
like a handsome girl less for the strat- 
egies by which she compels his admi- 
ration? 

* You are late, mademoiselle.” 

“I—I have just been in to kiss my 
little sisters.” Leah and Naomi Pas- 
cai kiss each other zg bout twice in three 
years, or seldomer. ‘ I—oh, M. Dan- 
ton, I am so glad to have a chance of 
saying a word with you before I sleep. 
I do so want to thank you.” 

Danton makes no reply. _The game 
is too completely in her hands for him 
to seek to interrupt it. 

“If you knew how seldom a word 
of truth comes to me—if you knew, 
amidst all the buzzing of foolish flat- 
tery, the good it did me to hear that 
word ‘ grotesque’ from your lips! Iam 
sure I shall never, never care for dia- 
monds again.” 

“Tn the shape of a tiara Iam con- 
vinced you will not,” says Danton. 
‘Those stiff, regular lines set above a 
face of which the charm is—not regu- 
larity, are a mistake in art—the very 
last mistake Miss Pascal would be 
likely to commit.” 

“Trregular in feature, grotesque, ar- 
tificial! I truth there 
can be left for you to spexk and me to 
hear?” 

The taper trembles in her hand; her 
eyes droop, so that perforce he notices 
the length and blackness of the lashes 
against her cheek. 

“What truth there can be left for 
me to speak and you to hear?” says 
Danton very low. “If you give me 
leave, Miss Pascal, I will tell you.” 

Leah turns from him quickly and 
takes shelter in lier room, the door of 
She 


wonder what 


which stands opportunely open. 
walks to her glass, holds up the light— 
no trembling of the hand now—and 
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looks at her own great fairness, as she 
stands there, mirrored before her. 

«Poor M. Danton!” 

This is what Leah Pascal thinks 
with the delicious, exultant flutter 
that only gratified love or grati- 
fied vanity ever brings to human 
hearts. 
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And, “ Poor Mr. Chamberlayne !” 

This is what Danton thinks, with no 
flutter whatsoever, either of vanity or 
love. 

So the tools, edged to a nicety, are 
in their hands; so the game, to be 
played out to the death in future times, 
has fairly opened. 
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CAUGHT a little bird, and I shut him in a cage, 


And I said, “* Now, my pet, I love thee dearly. 


Fold thy bright wings, nor let thy fancy range: 
Thou art mine, so sing, I pray thee, cheerily,” 


But oh, the little bird, he fluttered still his wings, 
And with bright, wild eyes he ceased not to watch me, 


And I only heard him say, 


“Tis a free heart that sings 


Open but my door, and I'll sing till you catch me.” 


I brought him dainty food, and I soothed him long and well, 


But the timid little heart ceased not to tremble. 
I decked his cage with flowers, with leaves I wrought a spell, 


By such fond device his capture to dissemble. 


But still he missed above him the far and shining sky, 
And still he missed about him the free wind’s blowing, 
He beat his little wings, for he had no space to fly, 
And his bright, wild eyes like twin stars were glowing. 


And I heard his little heart, as it throbbed loud and fast, 
And my love and my pity wrought together, 
Till I opened wide his door, and said, ** Thy thraldom’s past. 


Fly away, bright wings, and seek the summer weather.” 


3ut now I think he loves me, since I have made him free— 
For oftentimes I hear, at daybreak or at gloaming, 

A song I think is his, that seems to be for me, 
And now his door 13 open, he cares no more for roaming. 


LovIsz CHANDLER MOULTON. 





DEAN STANLEY AND THE ENGLISH ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


\ HY take Dean Stanley as a rep- 
resentative of the English Es- 


tablished Church? I can fancy I hear 


a good many Englishmen put the 
question in rather an angry tone of 


voice. I was in a company the other 
night where I heard the question seri- 
ously discussed—not hether Dean 
Stanley is a proper representative of 
the English Church, but whether he is 
a churchman at all—nay, whether he 
isa Christian. I shall touch a little 
on these points presently, but for the 
moment [ am only anxious to explain 
why I have connected the name of 
Dean Stanley with the English Church 
as its representative and type. In the 
first place, then, because I am writing 
for an American periodical, and I 
fancy that Dean Stanley is the English 
churchman whom Americans Know 
best. Dean Stanley is conspicuous 
among Englishmen, of whatever class 
or creed, for his kindness and _ his 
genial hospitality to all strangers; but 
Americans in particular seem to be 
drawn towardhim. I question wheth- 
er I ever yet knew an American in 
London who had not been to see Dean 
Stanley; and I have indeed of late 
sometimes thought it would mot be a 
bad way of beginning a conversation 
with any American lady or gentleman 
to whom I may have the pleasure of 
being introduced in London, to ask, 
“How do you like Dean Stanley?” 
Perhaps the question would, however, 
be a superfluous one in any case, for I 
believe—theological hatreds apart— 
nobody could have any feeling but 
that of respect and good will toward 
Dean Stanley. As, there 
may be some Americans still left who, 
not having visited London yet, do not 
know Dean Stanley, I shall endeavor 
to describe the Dean and his position 
here. He is the Dean of Westminster, 
and the author of the “Life of Dr. 
Arnold” (whose pupil he was at 


however, 


Rugby), a book which proved a great 
success, and made him a sort of liter- 
ary celebrity. 
scholar, and a broad and liberal think- 
er. He has written in the ** Quarterly 
Review,” and in the “ Edinburgh.” 
He was once chaplain to the late 
Prince Albert, and he was sent to 
travel in the Holy Land with the 
Prince of Wales, who I presume felt 
as intelligent an interest in the scenes, 
monuments, and of the 
place as the late Mr. James Fisk of 
New York might have felt in the 
plains of Troy and the tomb of 
Achilles. Dr. Stanley is a handsome 
man of sixty, with an appearance at 
once dignified and suave, and courtly, 
graceful manners. He is the favorite 
of royal and other great persons. He 
was sent to St. Petersburg to perform 
the Protestant part of the marriage 
service of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and he was entertained in 
avery succession of imperial and royal 
palaces on his way home. He stands 
as 2 sort of medium between our Eng- 
lish royal family and literature. When 
the Queen wished to have a talk with 
Thomas Carlyle, and it was not quite 
certain that the rugged old philosopher 
would endure being trotted out. even 
for the gratification of royalty, it was 
Dean Stanley, I believe, who managed 
the affair; the Queen coming to his 
house, and Mr. Carlyle being induced 
to drop in there ‘ promiscuous,” as 
Mrs. Gamp might say. It was Dean 
Stanley who came to the rescue of 
John Stuart Mill when the latter, at 
one of the Westminster elections, was 
charged by the journal which is own- 
yd by the London gin-shop-keepers 
and whiskey sellers with atheism, or 
something of the kind. 
It was Dean Stanley who allowed 
Max Miiller to give lectures in West- 
minster Abbey, and American preach- 
ers to preach there, and Christine 


He is an accomplished 


associations 


blasphemy, or 
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Nilsson to be married there. All this 
makes some people very angry. They 
insist that the Dean is a mere hunter 
of titles or seeker after popularity. 
Especially are some rigid churchmen 
offended by the catholicism of his 


ways with regard to other sects. They 


cannot understand why a Church 
of England clergyman should take 
part in any manner of religious ser- 
vice with Newman Hall, or have any- 
thing to do with Spurgeon. Not long 
since Dr. Stanley delivered an address 
in the town of Bedford, on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of a monument 
to John Bunyan, and very furious in- 
deed were some of the extreme church- 
men because a Dean of Westminster 
had paid such homage to a dissenter. 
Dr. Johnson said of Isaac Watts that 
he wished everybody could imitate 
him in all things except his non-con- 
formity; but there are some fierce 
churchmen in whose minds the bare 
fact of the non-conformity extinguish- 
es all merit, and leaves nothing to be 
imitated. A newspaper especially de- 
voted to the interests of the Church 
of England was so angry becanse of 
the tribute paid by the Dean of West- 
minster to the merits of the dissenter 
Bunyan, that it sarcastically recom- 
mended the raising of a statue of the 
devil, and intimated its belief that 
Dean Stanley would be found ready 
to pronounce the eulogy. 

Dean Stanley is, in short, a man of 
considerable ability, and still greater 
culture; a preacher of calm and 
thoughtful eloquence, without much 
of fire or strong emotion; a man of 
views so broad and liberal that, as I 
have said, they bring on him from 
narrow people the reproach of free- 
thinking; a man whose whole nature 
and temperament incline him to seek 
friends and friendship everywhere. 
He is, because of all these attributes 
and others, a great social success. 
He is nota pulpit orator, as the late 
Bishop Wilberforce was, or as the 
present Bishop Magee, now the fore- 
most Episcopal debater in the House 
of Lords, is; and he is probably not 
much of a strong man in any sense. 
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But he is beyond question one of the 
most conspicuous and distinguished 
churchmen in England, and therefore 
I am entitled to put his name at the 
head of this essay. 

Besides—and this brings me to the 
main part of my subject—if he is 
not a typical churchman, whois? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury? The Bish- 
op of Peterborough? Why, there is a 
whole section of English churchmen, 
and there is a Church newspaper by 
whom these eminent prelates are de- 
nounced every day in language of the 
fiercest abuse as traitors of the deep- 
est dye, as malign conspirators who 
are selling their Church and its holiest 
interests into the hands of its enemies. 
In fact, if you interrogate each section of 
self-styled churchmen separately, and 
take the opinion of one as conclusive 
against the other, you will be driven to 
believe that there are in England no 
churchmen at all. Let us divide the 
professing members roughly into four 
sections—the High Church, the Low 
Church, the Free-Thinker, and the 
Bishops. From each of these in turn 
you can hear the assurance that some 
one at least of the other sections does 
not properly belong to the Church 
at all. of the four 
would probably say as much for the 
other three. A large number of Eng- 
lishmen believe that Mr. Gladstone is 
a Roman Catholic at heart. Nobody 
on any side seems to believe in Mr. 
Disraeli’s and rather 
heavily got-up Protestantism. 
extreme anti-Roman party in the 
House of Commons has two rival 
chiefs, Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whal- 
ley, and the former never conceals 
his conviction that the latter is a Jes- 
uit in disguise, sent into Parliament to 


Some sections 


too 


The 


elaborate 


bring discredit on evangelical Pro- 
testantism by the unmeaning coarse- 
ness of his bigotry. Mr. Newdegate 
himself is one of the most thorough 
bigots that ever lived; but then he is a 
gentlemanly man, and a man of some 
culture, and he does not absolutely 
disgrace his cause, as his rival has 
sometimes done. 

In fact the Church of England is 
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now terribly divided against herself. 
She seems destined to torn in 
pieces by her own children. I have 
spoken, for example, of the Bishops as 
one of the sections of the Church; but 
I would not have any of my readers 
suppose that even the Bishops consti- 
tute a body of brethren living and 
working harmoniously together. I 
have only lumped up the prelates us 
n body for what I may call descrip- 
tive purposes—as a body to be de- 
scribed separately. But the Bishops 
ure divided among themselves, and 
one of the great labors of the past ses- 
sion of Parliament was to find a ma- 
chinery by which an orthodox Arch- 
bishop might be enabled to act as a 
check upon a ritualistic Bishop. I 
presume every reader of “The Gal- 
axy ” isaware that thetwo Archbishops 
and some twenty-five Bishops have 
seats in the House of Lords. They 


be 


speak and vote on perfect terms of 
equality with all the other peers. 
They sit on the ministerial side, be- 
ing supposed to have no partisanship, 


but to render always their best sup- 
port to Her Majesty’s Government. 
They wear their surplices and their 
lawn sleeves. When the prelates are 
fully mustered they look to a short- 
sighted person in one of the gal- 
leries remarkably like a cluster of 
old women, or indeed, if the short- 
sighted person removes himself to the 
furthest extremity of the gallery, the 
place where the Lords Spiritual are 
seated gets to look very much like a 
laundress’s yard with many clothes 
spread out to dry. The prelates do 
not usually take part in any debate 
now which has not something to do 
with religion or morals, although in 
the days of Earl Grey’s great Reform 
bill some of the right reverend gen- 
tlemen delivered fierce political speech- 
es, and got up angry scenes. The 
best political orator on the Episcopal 
bench in my time was the late Bishop 
of Winchester, whom the world knew 
better by his former title of Bishop of 
Oxford—the famous Samuel Wilber- 
force, whom the popular voice polite- 
ly designated as “‘Soapy Sam.” The 
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Bishop of Winchester stood as an ora- 
tor upon something like the level of 
Mr. Gladstone or the late Earl Derby. 
He had a marvellous flow of words, a 
splendid voice, a style rather unctuous, 
or, if you will, “soapy,” and all the 
instincts of the rhetorical gladiator. 
He loved the scent of the arena; he 
had a keen intellectual delight in con. 
troversy and debate, and he was hap- 
py ina sort of fearless good humor. 
He was a kind of scholar, anda gen- 
uine wit. He was made for work, 
and talk, and society; he liked to 
know all manner of people, and to get 
at everybody’s point of view. Any 
man of mark was an object of interest 
to Dr. Wilberforce. He sought out in 
society persons whose opinions most 
widely differed from hisown. Graver 
men of his own profession were some- 
times rather scandalized at what they 
considered the levity of the eloquent 
Bishop; but the Bishop rather liked to 
make grave people stare. It was 
perhaps a whim of his to like to be 
seen in close and familiar converse 
with some celebrity or notoriety, 
whose acquaintance other prelates 
would have viewed with horror. He 
had an active curiosity which had 
something Greek or something femin- 
ine in it, and no doubt it gratified a 
certain tinge of vanity in him to be 
known as the Bishop who knew every- 
body. His enemies used to say that 
if the order of time would only have 
allowed it, the Bishop of Winchester 
would have given a dinner-party “to 
meet Pontius Pilate,” and have but- 
ton-holed Judas Iscariot in the corner 
of a crowded room, for the purpose of 
getting at the treacherous disciple’s 
point of view as to the affair in the 
garden of Gethsemane. But even his 
enemies could not deny that the Bish- 
op did the work of twenty men in 
looking after the poor and the distress- 
ed, and that the humbler classes, among 
whom he found time, with all his vari- 
ous avocations, to mingle so freely, un- 
derstood him and loved him. His 
was by far the greatest figure in the 
higher order of the Anglican clergy 
of my time. Men of loftier intellect 
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and of character more dignified there 
have been, but this Bishop somehow 
filled a far larger space in the public 
mind than any of his compeers. He 
had three careers twined into one. 
He was a clergyman, he was a Parlia- 
mentary debater, and he was a bril- 
liant figure in society. His guod say- 
ings were retailed throughout all cir- 
cles in England, and many of them 
will long continue in circulation. His 
sudden death—he was killed by a fall 
from his horse as he rode in company 
with Earl Granville to pay a visit to 
Mr. Gladstone—sent a shock through 
all classes of Englishmen. He was 
so well known! 

The death of Dr. Wilberforce has 
left but one parliamentary orator 
among the Bishops. This is Dr. Ma- 
gee, Bishop of Peterborough, whom I 
have already mentioned. Dr. Magee 
is a young man for a Bishop—that is, 
he is little more than fifty years of age. 
He is an Irishman, and only rose to be 
Dean of Cork in 1866. Two years 
afterward he was made Bishop of Pe- 
terborough. That was during the first 
Premiership of Mr. Disraeli. The 
story goes that when Dr. Magee was 


preaching in England somewhere, Mr. 
Disraeli was brought to hear him; that 
Mr. Disraeli at once declared he must 


have Dr. Magee in the House of 
Lords; and that immediately after- 
ward a prelate died, in the nick of 
time, and Dr. Magee received the ap- 
pointment which he holds at present. 
He rewarded his patron by delivering 
one of the most powerful and passion- 
ate speeches ever heard in the House 
of Lords against the policy of his pa- 
tron’s rival, Mr. Gladstone, when the 
latter proposed to disestablish the Irish 
Church. Dr. Magee is one of the 
members of the House of Lords whom 
every stranger at once wishes to have 
pointed out to him. He is really a 
very impressive speaker. I think he 
is even an orator, although I do not 
believe he holds, or ever will hold, a 
very high place in the great oratorical 
school. He belongs—I mean fairly—to 
that small class of men who are ora- 
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tors as distinguished from the very 
finest and best of mere debaters. His 
speeches in the House of Lords are full 
of vehemence and force. They have 
the rush of a wind in them. His sen- 
tences overflow with words—words 
jostling each other to make their way 
out, the sentences involved and some- 
times even confused, and sometimes 
seeming likely to prove interminable, 
but all fused into shape and force by 
the glow of genuine rhetorical passion. 
His manner might almost be called 
rough; his strength sometimes seems 
like that of the blacksmith’s arm. He 
is full of humor, and as he is a scholar, 
the roughness of his manner seldom is 
allowed seriously to mar his style. 
Every now and then some sentence of 
concise and sinewy power starts up 
awid the torrent of words, and looks 
like a sharp rock showing itself 
through the rush of a cascade. Dr. 
Magee is sometimes a good deal like 
one of the fighting Bishops of the mid- 
dle ages. It was he who startled the 
House of Lords when, with the meek 
and saintly looking Archbishop of 
Canterbury sitting beside him, he de- 
clared during a debate on some mea- 
sure for the regulation of drinking, that 
if he must choose between England 
free and England sober, he would give 
his voice for England free at all 
events. It would be needless to say 
that all the teetotallers and permissive 
bill advocates throughout the country 
opened fire on him. He had indeed 
gone on to explain that freedom would 
surgly in time bring the manly virtue 
of sobriety, but that only vice could 
come of servitude. This qualification 
availed him little, and the blunt, 
brusque, and startling way in which 
he shot out his epigram matic sentences 
was admirably characteristic of his 
pugnacious and fearless spirit. He is, 
like many other orators, often happi- 
est when his speeches are delivered 
in obedience to the impulse of the mo- 
ment. I heard him not long since, in 
the House of Lords, making a speech 
on some matter of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. In the course of his address he 
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had to make many references to argu- 
ments and incidents of the evening’s 
debate, and he did so with wonderful 
freshness, skill of reply, humor, and 
power. Presently he came to his pe- 
roration—an appeal on behalf of the sa- 
cred interests of the Church. The 
peroration had evidently been prepar- 
ed with great care, and was probably 
intended to be a masterpiece of impas- 
sioned eloquence. But when the Bish- 
op set about preparing his final pas- 
sages, he had apparently stepped at once 
into the pulpit style, and the perora- 
tion sounded exactly like the conclu- 
sion of a sermon. The two styles did 
not join well. I once saw an athlete 
posing grandly as a Hercules. Noth- 
ing could be nobler than the contour 
of chest, the superb attitude of trunk 
and arms. But the athiete unluckily 
had left on his ordinary boots; and the 
conclusion, so to speak, of the figure, 
was grotesquely out of keeping with its 
beginning. Something like this was 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s sinewy 
and spontaneous speech, with the care- 
fully prepared and florid common- 
places of the sermonlike peroration. 
That was an error which the Bishop 
of Winchester, the versatile Wilber- 
force, would never have committed. 
For the Bishop of Peterborough is a 
gifted and powerful man, but Wilber- 
force was three or four brilliant men 
all in one, and Wilberforce the preach- 
er, Wilberforce the drawing-room 
talker never interfered with Wilber- 
force the parliamentary orator. 

At the present moment the condi- 
tion of the Church of England is, 
strictly speaking, the great political 
question. The disestablishment of 
the Irish Church was the grand strug- 
gle and achievement of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Premiership. What to do with 
the Church of England will apparent- 
ly be the difficulty of Mr. Disraeli’s 
rule. Mr. Disraeli has already made 
his choice. He has joined the two 
Archbishops in their measure for the 
suppression of ritualism. Undoubted- 
ly the ritualists have of late been giv- 
ing great provocation. The more ex- 
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treme of them have been introducing 
an audaciously faithful imitation of 
the practice of the Church of Rome 
into their ceremonials. Oral confes- 
sion is in full operation in many 
churches. Some of the more bellicose 
ritualists proclaim with vehemence 
that their purpose and their mission is 
to restore to the Church the worship 
and the discipline which she had be- 
fore the degeneracy of many of her 
ministers and practices led to the se- 
cession of England from Rome. To 
them the Reformation was but a reac- 
tion, unavoidable at the time, against 
the erroneous and decaying tendencies 
of Rome; and the hour has come, they 
hold, when the extravagances of the re- 
action should be corrected, and the 
Church should resume her rightful 
ways and place. Some of these ritu- 
alists are terribly aggressive, and it 
must be owned that their organs in 
the press are occasionally crammed 
with coarse and even brutal personal- 
ities. Not only are the anti-ritualis- 
tic Bishops attacked, vilified, and ridi- 
culed in language which reminds me 
of the late New York “ Democrat,” but 
even the Queen and the royal family 
are assailed with an outspoken bitter- 
ness very unusual in this country. A 
recent number of a journal of this 
class now lies before me. In its edi- 
torial article it affirms that the Angli- 
can Bishops who endeavor to put down 
ritualism are “traitors to their God 
and to their faith.” It charges them 
deliberately with ‘falsehood and hy- 


pocrisy.” It denounces the “ disgrace- 
ful and immoral speech of Mr. Dis- 


raeli.” It applies the expression 
“blasphemous” to a speech by Sir 
William Harcourt, of whom I shall say 
something presently. The Queen is 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be at 
the head of the movement against rit- 
ualism, and therefore this journal now 
before me speaks sarcastically of * our 
most religious and gracious Queen,” 
and adds that the Queen's “ geograph- 
ical conscience in religious matters 
may be a matter of envy to many, 
though not of emulation.” I presume 
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that the ‘geographical conscience” 
means to suggest that the Queen has 
one religion in Scotland and another 
in England. It declares plumply that 
“the policy of Dr. Tait (the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury), Mr. Disraeli, the 
Queen, Mr. Holt, the ‘Times,’ and 
the Bishops can only result—as events 
will soon show—in a certain and vio- 
lent rupture within the established 
Church.” Every reader will see at 
once the coarse and offensive purpose 
of thus lumping up the Queen with a 
handful of people and putting her name 
third on the list. It declares that to 
describe the Queen as the supreme 
head of the Church is ‘an insolent 
and hateful blasphemy.” The same 
pxper prints a short letter about the 
Queen, which I do not extract, be- 
cause, in order to make it intelligible 
to foreign readers, it would require a 
certain amount of explanation, and the 
explanation would only be the repeti- 
tion of an old and a shameless piece 
of slander. Finally, this organ of the 
opinions of an obstreperous section of 
the Church of England goes into rap- 
tures over a “wonderful sermon” by 
‘*his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster ”’—Archbishop Manning! All 
this sort of thing goes on week after 
week, and the ceremonials in most of 
the ritualist churches are such as 
‘‘his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster” would probably hardly know 
from those in his own church. Now 
put yourself in the place of an average 
Englishman, who knows that his coun- 
try maintains a State church, and who 
has always understood that that State 
church is kept up as a barrier and pro- 
test against the Roman religion, and 
you will not find it hard to understand 
how his anger rises when he hears of 
practices and teachings such as IT have 


described, carried on by State-support- 
ed clergymen. 
he understands 
up his rank «nd his prospects in the 
established Church, and followed out 
his convictions fairly when they led 
him to Rome. 1 


Archbishop Manning 
Dr. Manning gave 


But he cannot under- 
stand those who scarcely hesitate to 
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avow that they share the religious doc- 
trines of Manning, and yet will still 
remain sheltered by the enclosure, par- 
ticipating in the social dignity, and 
paid out of the funds of the State 
Church. It is not any great wonder, 
surely, if the blunt and average intel- 
ligence of the middle class should see 
in all this not a movement of certain 
sections of the Anglican clergy in the 
direction of Rome, but rather a con- 
spiracy to betray the Church and the 
nation to Rome. 

It may be naturally asked why all 
this sort of thing cannot be easily put 
down—why a State church, officered 
by State-appointed Bishops, and armed 
with all the State’s authority, cannot 
deal with its ministers as easily as the 
other State institution, the army, can 
deal with its colonels and captains. 
There are some good reasons. In the 
first place the law will probably not be 
found so very clear, as people now 
fondly imagine, on all points of Church 
ceremonial. There are some things 
done by tie ritualists which are spe 
cially out of harmony with the present 
condition of English national feeling, 
and which, nevertheless, I think, will 
be found to be protected by the letter 
of the law at On the other 
hand there are some changes made— 


least. 


by omission principally—in the Service 
of the Church, by the common consent 
of nearly all, which, when once the 
machinery of the law is put in real op- 
eration, may be found to be just as 
open to legal censure as any ritualistic 
performances, and which yet hardly 
any one desires to condemned. 
Let it be understood that the import- 
ant legislation over which Parliament 


see 


has lately been wrangling does not al- 
ter or add to the existing laws. It 
merely provides effective machinery 
for putting them into action. Want- 
ing that machinery, the law became 
practically inoperative, and all varie- 
ties of ceremonial The 
axe hung on the wall, but there was no 
headsman, and audacious offenders be- 
gan at last to break the law beneath 
its rusty blade, as it depended amid its 


sprang up. 
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cobwebs. Parliament has now provid- 
ed a strong-armed executioner, and he 
has taken down, burnished, and poised 
his weapon. Whom is he to punish? 
The offenders against the law? But 
all or nearly all are in some way offend- 
ers against the law; for much of the 
law has long grown obsolete, and no 
one thinks of carrying it out. Are you 
to behead one set of offenders because 
their way of breaking the law is un- 
popular and offensive to the national 
spirit, while you reward and applaud 
other persons who have in their own 
way violated or set aside the law, 
merely because their conduct is in har- 
mony with public opinion and temper? 
Then again, the ritualists are but the 
fanatics and fantasts of a move- 
ment in the Charch of England, 
which has the sympathy and sup- 
port of some of the best English- 
men, and which claims or strives to be 
a renaissance of the Church’s pastoral 
and ministerial functions. For a long 
time the only life in the English Church 
was that of an aggressive Protestant- 
ism in the narrowest and vulgarest 


sense—a perpetual protest, that is to 
say, against the errors and malprac- 


tices of Rome. The Church of Eng- 
land clergyman was either a quiet gen- 
tleman who got through his duties as 
a preacher perfunctorily, and lived 
pleasantly with his neighbors, or he 
was a furious controversialist, with 
loud voice and narrow mind, who 
thundered from his pulpit every Sun- 
day against the Mass and the confes- 
sional and the Douay Bible. The 
great Oxford revival, in the early days 
of Keble, Newman, and Pusey—that 
revival which produced such strange 
and varied consequences—left behind it 
in the Church of England a great party 
who were anxious to bring that Church 
again into living and warm association 
with the lives, the struggles, the suf- 
ferings, the homes, and the hearts of 
the English people. It recognized the 
fact that the mission of a national 
church could not be to maintain a body 
of gentlemanly and well-educated men 
to read a little essay on religion in the 
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pulpit once a week. On the other 
hand, it saw that the best and tenderest 
religious aspirations of a people never 
can be fed upon the scalding broth of 
furious theological controversy, and 
that the spiritual yearnings of the 
modern Protestant are not to be satis- 
fied by the .reiterated assurance that 
the Popes were all very wicked men, 
and that the Roman Catholic Church 
is the woman of Babylon. Of this 
movement, in itself surely deserving 
of all sympathy and respect, the ritu- 
alistic schism, if I may call it so, is the 
excrescence rather than the offshoot. 
It is simply an illustration of a phe- 
nomenon common to all awakenings 
of human feeling. A number of 
thoughtful and brave men strive 
against the tyranny of class and 
wealth, and at once there springs upa 
sect who call each other Citizen So- 
and-So, and go in for equal distribu- 
tion of property. A number of sin- 
cere and intelligent women come to- 
gether to seek for the alteration of 
laws which bear hardly upon their sex, 
and behold you have at once on 
their extreme left a cluster of fervid 
ladies who proclaim woman’s sacred 
right to dispense with the marriage 
ceremony and her heaven-sanctioned 
claim to appear in pantaloons. The 
ritualists are an extreme party, or an 
excrescence of the same general char- 
acter. But it will not be very easy to 
legislate against them, or at all events 
to put the legislation in motion with- 
out disturbing some at least of the 
many zealous and faithful ministers 
of the Church of England who though 
neither ritualists in practice nor Ro- 
manists in spirit are yet sensible of 
the value of ceremonial and decoration 
as machinery for acting on the feelings 
and consciences of the multitude. 
This proposed legislation against 
the ritualists has split up political 
parties ina marvellous way already. 
Mr. Disraeli has taken upon himself 
the leadership of the belligerent ultra- 
Protestants, and is for war to the 
knife against the ritualists and against 
Rome. Several members of his own 
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Cabinet differ from him on this point 
—notably, the Secretary for War, the 
fluent and shallow Mr. Gathorne Har- 
dy, type of the educated country gen- 
tleman, and the Secretary for India, 
the fiery Marquis of Salisbury, by far 
the ablest man, after Disraeli himself, 
in the ministry. The Marquis of Sa- 


lisbary ought to be the coming leader 
of the Tory party, for he is only forty- 
four years of age and he has intellect 
and eloquence, and commanding ar- 


istocratic position; and he has shown 
many of the higher gifts of adminis- 
trative statesmanship. But his tongue 
has an unlucky venom in it; his gift 
of sarcasm is a fatal endowment; he 
hardly ever speaks without irritating 
somebody; he is of unyielding opin- 
ions, scorns compromises, and detests 
and despises his chief, Mr. Disraeli. 
One can easily imagine that the proud 
but essentially manly and truthful ar- 
istocrat regards Mr. Disraeli as an un- 
principled adventurer, with a strong 
dash of vulgarity in him. Of course 
Mr. Disraeli may be a very sincere 
and devoted member of the Church of 
England. ‘‘I am, as I have ever been, 
a Christian,” said Mr. Disraeli once in 
a court of law, when he appeared 
as a witness in some case. Butsome- 
how people in England cannot be got 
to believe it, and there is a certain 
sense of incongruity always present to 
the mind of some of us when Mr. 
Disraeli puts on his Protestant airs 
and exhorts the Parliament and the 
people to rally in defence of their 
Church, I listened to his “great 
Protestant speech,” as it has been call- 
ed, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons toward the close of last session, 
and I must say that there seemed to 
me something essentially stagey and 
vulgar about his exhortation to Eng- 
land to prepare for a grand battle on 
behalf of the principles of the Refor- 
mation. However, he is on the popu- 
lar side, as it must have been evident 
to most persons years ago that he was 
fully determined to be; and his great 
rival is as distinctly on the unpopular 


side. Gladstone is a High Church- 
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man; he is accused of leaning toward 
ritualism ; 
said before, of leaning toward Roman- 
ism. 
papist in disguise, and that he is un- 
der the influence of Archbishop Man- 
ning. Others whisper that the great 
statesman and orator is under petti- 
coat government, and that his wife 
conducts him whither she will in the 
matter of ceremonial religion. 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone is a man with 
a devotional turn of mind, and at the 
same time a subtle intellect which de- 
lights to exercise itself in all the fine 
and exquisite distinctions of theologi- 
cal casuistry. He is thoroughly versed 
in the history of the Church, and of ail 
churches, and of course the idea that 
with the Reformation a religion all 
falsehood supernaturally gave way to 


he is even accused, as [ 


His coarser enemies say he is a 


and 


a religion all truth appears to him as 
absurd and childish as anything in 
Pinnock’s version of Goldsmith's 
“Rome.” He far 
popular if he knew less about such 
things. He is in the unlucky position 
which a French public man might oc- 
cupy if by careful reading he had 
brought himself to see that there was 
something to be said for the German 


would be more 


side in the late quarrel, and could not 
keep from offering his opinion, while 
others were declaring that the Ger- 
mans were simply savages, who inva- 
ded an unoffending nation, without 
provocation or warning, from the sheer 
love of plunder and blood. What does 
the ordinary Briton—* the baldheaded 
man on the top of the omnibus,” as he 
has been described—care about your 
fine distinctions? He is firmly con- 
vinced that Queen Elizabeth was a 
devout Protestant in the Exeter Hall 
sense of the word, and he has a kind 
of idea that she fought against the 
Pope. He not want to know 
anything else or anything more, and 
he is sure that every one who does is 
a papist in disguise. Disraeli knows 
nothing and cares nothing about the 
whole controversy; he once described 
the Crucifixion as occurring in the 
reign of Augustus Ceesar; he can with 


does 
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a safe conscience take any view of the 
subject which commends itself to 
popular favor. 

A very rising man among Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political followers, who has re- 
volted from his chief and backed up 
Mr. Disraeli on this subject, is the late 
Solicitor-General, Sir William Har- 
court, whom readers of ** The Gal- 
axy ” will probably remember better as 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt. Harcourtis a 
lawyer; he is professor of interna- 
tional law at the University of Cam- 
bridge; he is not like ordinary law- 
yers, for he is in “society,” being al- 
lied by marriage to the family of the 
Ear] of Clarendon, and related in some 
way to the Duke of Argyle. He 
hardly ever practises in his profession 
now, but goes in for politics; he is 
the ‘* Historicus ” of the ** Times” and 
he was a ‘Saturday Reviewer.” I 
should be sorry to say that Providence 
could not endow a man with a better 
opinion of himself than Vernon Har- 
court has, but I may be allowed to 
doubt whether Providence ever saw 
fit to do so. He is beyond question an 
able man, of the ponderous, over- 
bearing, and elephantine order. He is 
tall, showy, imposing in appearance, 
and he is master of a certain impress- 
ive if not powerful style of speech, 
with a heavy, elaborate sort of humor, 
which makes a joke seem like an ath- 
letic feat. Harcourt’s high opinion of 
himself naturally engenders in hima 
vast ambition. For a considerable 
time he played the part of what is 
called an Independent Liberal—a very 
useful personage sometimes in a House 
where the ministers always represent 
a compromise of some kind. There 
was an impression abroad then that 
Harcourt did not think Mr. Gladstone 
appreciated highly enough his elo- 
quence and political genius, and some 
of his friendly criticisms of his leader 
were often rather acrid and spiteful. 
A vacancy or two took place at last in 
the legal offices of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry (I am speaking now of last 
vear), and Gladstone offered Harcourt 
the subordinate place—that of Solici- 
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tor-General—thus putting him under 
Sir Henry James, « clever lawyer, but 
a mere lawyer, and who is even some- 
what younger than Sir William Har- 
court. Now by this time Harcourt 
had worked himself up to the com- 
fortable conviction that the world had 
forgotten that he ever was a lawyer, 
and regarded him simply as a_politi- 
cal orator. It must have been an un- 
pleasant sensation to be thus remind- 
ed that his chief still only thought of 
him as a lawyer, and not a very great 
one “at that.” There was a rumor 
of the intended changes for some days 
before they occurred, and in the lobby 
of the House of Commons people said 
that Gladstone was about to offer the 
Solicitor-Generalship to Harcourt, and 
Harcourt protested that he ‘should 
like to see him try it!” However, 
Gladstone did try it, and the trial was 
successful. Harcourt cooled, reflect- 
ed, deliberated, and was lost—at least 
he confessed himself a lawyer, and be- 
came Solicitor-General. Before he lad 
time to sit on the ministerial benches 
the sudden crisis came—Gladstone 
went out of office, and Harcourt, who 
had never been Solicitor-General but 
in name, found himself adrift. He had 
lowered his pretensions, he had stoop- 
ed his crest, for nothing. They say 
he was not pleased. They say that he 
is not passionately fond of Gladstone. 
The anti-ritualist movement was 
therefore a godsend to him. He flung 
himself into the controversy from the 
extreme Protestant point of view, and 
delivered orations which would have 
stirred the souls of all the bald-headed 
men on the tops of omunibuses to 
whom I have already alluded. He 
denounced Gladstone; he formally 
congratulated Disraeli having 
taken the leadership of the national 
and Protestant Gladstone 
once replied to an elaborate, poncder- 
ous, and undoubtedly in many parts 
telling and even powerful attack of 
his late subordinate. I never heard 
Gladstone more effective in a particu- 
lar way, unusual for him. 
careless scorn, the one or two light 


on 


cause, 


The easy, 
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master-strokes of fence, with which he 
got inside his opponent’s heavy blade 
and pierced him, and then left him, 
surprised Gladstone’s friends 
and must have delighted many even 
But Gladstone is on 
the unpopular side nevertheless, and 
Harcourt is the Protestant hero. I 
believe Harcourt’s ambition is to be 
leader of the House of Commons, and 
perhaps even Prime Minister some 
day. Stranger things have happened. 
He is twenty years younger than 
Gladstone, who is four years younger 
than Disraeli; and among the juniors 


even 


of his enemies. 


on the Liberal side there are few abie 
men, and hardly any clever deba- 
ters. 

But, ‘“‘Ere the King’s 
down there are crowns to be broke,” 
says the gallant Dundee in the song. 
There will be a good deal of strife be- 
fore the Protestant 
ceeds to the vacant place of Mr. Dis- 
raeli or Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps the 
established Church herself is destined 
changes that time 
comes round. We have yet to see 
what will the 
which is intended to do her so much 
good, and from which the greatest lay 
of our day, Mr. Glad- 
stone, expects so much evil. He at 
least has sacrificed to his convictions. 
He has made himself unpopular with 
the country, and he is not popular 
even with the ritualists. 
not forgive him because he has only 
pleaded for the freedom of the Church 
and not for the doctrines and practices 
of ritualism. A very serious crisis is 
awaiting the Church of England—be- 


crown go 


new hero suc- 


to great before 


come of legislation 


churchman 


They can- 
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yond all comparison the most serious 
she has known in our time. I have 
not in this article told of all her trou- 
bles; for I have iad to confine myself 
merely to her difficulties with ritual- 
ism, und have hardly alluded to her 
difficulties with unbelief. She is now 
attempting to define and enforce by 
law her dogmas and her ceremonials. 


Can she do this? Can she put down 


ritualism and not enforce the public 
acceptance of the Athanasian creed? 


Can she make «any practical attempt 


either way without causing more than 
one schism? Suppose she does this— 
sends one party this way and the other 
that, out of her borders, will she any 
longer, in her reduced and sharply 
defined condition, be sufficiently rep- 
its faith 
to claim the basis, the rank, the digni- 
ty, the ‘property of a State church? 
Can the church of a minority be a 
State church? This question may 
come to be asked before long. Things 


resentative of the nation and 


are tending that way. In America a 
church may settle its disputes and de- 
fine its doctrines for itself. Those who 
But 
endowed with State-conferred digni- 
ties, and living on national funds, must 
into account the State and the 
nation. It exist without an 
overwhelming majority at its back; 
and when was a majority ever kept 


do not like can leave. a chureh 


tuke 


cannot 


up by sharp definitions of doctrine and 
rigid limitation of ceremonial? For 
myself, I see in the future but one 
reasonable solution of the difliculty; 
and that is, in the freedom of the Eng- 
lish Church, by virtue of disestabiish- 
ment 
Justin McCarrtuy. 
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T is said that a certain Roman em- 
ji peror with an unpronounceable 
name, who reigned some sixteen hun- 
dred years ago, offered a prize to any 
person who would discover for him a 
new pleasure. As the same discreet 
award is credited to two other ancient 
worthies, it is fair to presume that the 
trio made it a standing offer to all 
comers. Had our Chief Magistrate, 
in the year 1873, followed the exam- 
ple of Heliogabulus, Xerxes, and Lu- 
cius Licinius Lucullus, the writer, when 
meeting the President in the White 
Mountains last summer, would have 
presented his claim for the prize to 
be awarded to the discoverer of a new 
pleasure. Certainly it is to a very 
large majority of mankind an un- 
known plaisir, a statement that will 
he readily accepted by my readers 
when told that ten such accomplished 
anglers as the lofty Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts and his travelling com- 
panion in Canada during the past sea- 
son, the author of that charming series 
of historical narrations, ‘* France and 
England in North America,” on their 
own testimony, knew nothing of it. 
The pleasure is, the capture of what 
worthy old Walton called the king of 
game-fish with an artificial fly, the 
cunning achievement of the angler. 
To quote the earliest treatise on fish- 
ing which we possess in the vernacu- 
lar: ** The samon is the moost stately 
fyssh that ony man maye angle to in 
fresh water; he is a gentyll fysshe, 
but he is comborous for to take.” 
What Dr. Johnson remarked to Bos- 
well as they were being driven rapid- 
ly in a coach and four on a lovely 
summer morning may certainly with 
perfect safety be said of salmon fish- 
ing: * Life has not many things bet- 
ter than this.” It is the only thing 
that comes up to the brag, as Emer- 
son remarked of the Yosemite Val- 
ley. 


It has been truthfully said that sal- 
mon fishing is kingly sport. Fox 
hunting isa noble pastime, and the 
first burst from the covert side full of 
jeyous excitement. Drawing a sight 
with a reliable rifle on a red stag of 
the Highlands of Scotland is certainly 
exciting and exhilarating. Shooting 
grouse on the moors of Yorkshire and 
in the prairies of Illinois; alligators 
gpd bears in the bayous and swamps 
of Louisiana, and duck on the islands 
that skirt the coast of ‘Texas and Mex- 
ico; catching white fish at Mackinac, 
and gamey three-pound trout in the 
mountain streams of John Brown’s 
Tract and the Adirondacks, are each 
and all pleasant pastimes; but I can 
conscientiously aver that none of these 
experiences, delightful as many of 
them undoubtedly were, gave me the 
same amount of solid satisfaction and 


delight as was afforded by my last 
summer's sojourn on the banks of the 


Canadian salmon rivers. The bold 
rise and the first wild rush of a twenty- 
pounder thrills through the frame as 
nothing else in the way of sport does; 
and I have never known a single in- 
stance of a gentleman who has in 
him the spirit of a disciple of Wal- 
ton, and who has for the first time 
felt and seen the play of a fresh run 
salmon in his native river, who has 
not been a salmo fisher forever. 

There is a story of a Highlander 
whose wife was seriously ill, but who, 
tempted by the fine play in which the 
river was, had slipped away from her 
bedside, and walked down to * tak’ a 
cast o’ her.” He had just risen and 
hooked a splendid salmon which was 
affording him magnificent sport, when 
a faithful retainer came running 
toward him, wringing his hands and 
crying, “ Laird, laird, the mistress is 
“Ah, mon! 
ye dinna say sae! Rin away back, Don- 
ald, and tell her just to hing on a bit 


deein—deein—deein! ” 
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till a’ve kilt the fusshe.” The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth when, 
as if to punish his inhumanity, the 
salmon flung himself fully five feet 
out of the pool, and looking like a 
huge bar of silver, splashed back in 
the water and broke the line. ‘ Did 
ye ever see the like o’ that? it’s just 
a judgment,” was the laird’s excla- 
mation, as he hurried back to his wife’s 
bedside in season to receive her dying 
blessing. Great and sincere was his 
grief, and many friends and neigh- 
bors called to console him. His old 


comrade in the Crimea, Major Macal- 
with 


lister, mingled his sympathy 
praises of the sweet and saint-like 
character of the departed. ‘‘She was 
aye a gude wife, laird.” The laird 
assented with a sad shake of the head. 
‘‘But we're a’ dust, laird.” ‘ We’re 
that—o’ we’re that; dinna doot it,” 
was the melancholy response. * And 
ye’ve tint her, laird.” At this the 
laird brightened up. ‘It’s varra true, 
Macallister; but did ye hear o’ the 
big sammon the news o’t tint (lost) 
mei’ the morn. Hey, mon, that was 
a famous fusshe!” 

Another incident illustrative of the 
all-absorbing interest felt bya veteran 
angler like the aforesaid Gael, when 
his rod makes a salaam, owing to his 
fraudulent fly being seized by a sal- 
mon, who would say, if he could, 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to men: 

They kill us for their sport, 
is the hitherto unrecorded case of G. S. 
C., perhaps the most accomplished 
angler in the country. When fishing 
in New Brunswick a few 
since, he was suddenly startled by his 
guide shouting to him at the very mo- 
ment his fly had been seized by a sil- 
very salmon, “Vite! monsieur! allez! 
allez! Un grand ours venant par 
derriére!” Not even the danger of 
death from the too affectionate em- 
brace of bruin could induce him to 
desert his rod for several seconds, un- 
til, finding his quarry was well se- 
cured, he turned his head just in time 
to see a big black bear disappearing 
among the bushes, doubtless frighten- 


summers 
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ed away by the sight of the fisherman 
no less than by the vociferous excla- 
mations of his habitant attendant, who 
had judiciously climbed a tree, there- 
by imitating the majestic John Philip 
Kemble, who, when walking with the 
great minstrel at Abbotsford, was 
chased by a wild bull, and inhis grand 
way said: ‘ Methinks, Sir Walter, 
*twere well to climb yonder tree”; 
suiting the action to the word with 
surprising alacrity, and leaving the 
lame baronet to escape from the infu- 
riated beast as he best could. 

It was after an early breakfast at an 
excellent hostelry that we left Quebec 
for the Jacques Cartier, the salmon 
river of any importance nearest the 
quaint old Canadian city. Our party 
consisted of a son of the opulent mer- 
chant who owns the ancient French 
seigniory right to the salmon fishing 
for several miles, and by whose invi- 
tation were going there for a 
week’s pastime, and three 
who may be severally designated by 
their professions, as the attorney, the 
artist, and the author. 
also contained an ample supply of 
solid and liquid supplies of a char- 
acter not expected to be found in the 
cottage of the humble habitant where 
we were to take up our quarters, to- 
gether with our rods, reels, gaffs, 
nets, and other paraphernalia. Our 
delightful drive was mostly on the 
bank of the broad St. Lawrence, and 
carried us through numerous French 
villages and lovely landscapes, and 


we 


persons 


The carriage 


past many picturesque and Watteau- 
like groups of men, women, and chil- 
dren at work in the wild flower-bor- 
dered hay fields. At one of the way- 
side inns, almost buried in blooming 
wisteria, the driver stopped to water 
his horses. Observing over the front 
door the words Repos pour les Voy- 
ageurs, our curiosity impelled us to 
walk in. We were so warmly wel- 
comed by a sunny-faced madame and 
her graceful daughter, that we sat for 
half an hour airing our French and 
partaking of a bottle of wine. So at- 
tractive appeared the vine-covered ca- 
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baret, and so charming and sprightly 
the simple-hearted hostess and her 
pretty Evangeline-like fille of fifteen, 
that author, artist, and attorney were 
alike more than half inclined to halt 
then and there, abandoning the Jacques 
Cartier and its salmon, and devoting 
the allotted week to trout fishing in 
some of the streams of that immediate 
neighborhood. The thought, however, 
that we had travelled nearly a thou- 
sand miles for salmon, and that we 
could find more favorable trout quar- 
ries nearer home, induced us to push 
on to our destination. 

Trapanée’s cottage was reached at 
noon, and we were immediately in- 
stalled in our comfortable quarters, 
each of the party having the luxury 
of a separate room and bed, the prin- 
cipal apartment doing duty as our sit- 
Its_ pictorial 
embellishments identical with 
those of the cabaret, consisting of a 
combination of the secular and reli- 
gious—the latter, pictures of the Vir- 
gin and the Saviour bearing an exag- 
gerated cross, while the former was 


ting and dining-room. 
were 


represented by George Washington 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, apparently 
the popular military heroes of the 


habitants of Lower Canada. The fam- 
ily during our sojourn occupied a por- 
tion of the upper part of the house, and 
an adjoining whitewashed cottage, 
where all the cooking was perform- 
ed. Accompanied by the old French- 
man and his son, neither of whom 
could speak a word of English (and 
the same may be said of nearly every 
individual that we met during our 
visit to the Jacques Cartier), we were 
soon at the pools with our eighteen 
feet Trapanée pére and fils 
acted as guides, and when we return- 
ed to the house in the evening, were 
the bearers of six salmon and grilse, 
the latter, I may mention for the ben- 
efit of the uninitiated, being young 
salmo, weighing from five to eight 
pounds each. Just as the 
disappearing we emptied the contents 
of our basket on a bed of full-blown 
clover: 


rods. 


sun was 


39 
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Where verily the silent creatures made 

A splendid sight, together there exposed; 

Dead—but not sullied or deformed by death, 

That seemed to pity what he could not spare. 

I crave leave, in lieu of describing 
the capture of a Jacques Cartier sal- 
mon, to introduce to the infinite ad- 
vantage of the reader a remarkable 
account of a gallant fight with the re- 
gal fish, related by Sir Alexander 
Gordon Cumming in a brother an- 
recently published volume, 
St. John’s “Natural History and 
Sport in Norway.” About eight 
o'clock on a summer morning the for- 
mer threw in a fly in the Findhorn, 
near Relugas, at a pool called Ran- 
nock, which can only be reached from 
asmall ledge about two feet square 
and twenty-five xbove the surface of 
the water. His tackle was luckily 
new and strong, and the fly was al- 
most immediately seized by what ap- 


gler’s 


peared to be a seventeen-pound sal- 
mon. ‘I just let him feel,” says Sir 
Alexander, ‘‘I was at the other end 
of the gear, and knew instinctively 
that the good steel was well into some- 
thing firm. At first he not 
quite to realize the situation, and after 
a few sulky and dangerous shakes of 
the head took to sailing up and down 
the pool, once or twice approaching 
the rapids below, but turning by gen- 
tle persuasion; these tactics he con- 
tinued for nearly an hour, my man 
waiting for him on the gravel below 
and out of my sight. By this time the 
effects of the last night’s rain became 
fully apparent; the still dark pool be- 
low my feet had turned into a seeth- 
ing pot without a quiet corner for the 
fish to rest in, and the water had risen 
nearly twenty-four inches above its 
size when I hooked him. The upshot 
was, he shot down the narrows, and 
went rolling heels over head down 
the foaming ‘Meux & Co’s Entire’ 
(this being the usual color of our sum- 
mer floods). To stop him was impos- 
sible; I held on above the rapid till I 
thought my good Forrest rod would 
have gone at the hand, and certainly 
the fine single gut I had on earlier 
would have parted with half the strain. 


seemed 
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“ All I could do wasto give him what 
line he required until he found a rest- 
ing place behind some rock; this he 
did after rattling off some fifty yards 
Waiting some minutes till he 
seemed quiet, I threw off some ten 
yards more line, and turning the top 
of the rod up stream, I darted it down 
to my man on the gravel below, hav- 
ing cautioned him not to alarm the 
fish by letting the line get taut. To 
scramble up the rocks, and down 
again to the gravel bed, to resume 


of line. 


possession of my rod, was two or three 
minutes’ work, and just as I seized 
hold of it, the fish, having ventured 
from his shelter, was, in spite of his 
efforts, hurried down at racing pace, 
tuking more line than I liked, while 
I followed, crawling and leaping along 
some impossible looking country, such 
as I would not have faced in cold 
blood. 

* By this time he had nearly reached 
the ess or fall, and all 
I do not think he really intended go- 
ing over; for when he felt himself 
within the influence of the strong, 
smooth water, he tried his best to re- 
turn, but in vain; over he went like a 
shot, and long ere I could get round 
some high rocks and down to the 
lower part of the fall, I had eighty or 
ninety yards of line out, and to follow 
him further on this side of the water 
was not possible, owing to the steep 
rock rising beside the stream. To add 
to the embarrassment of my position, 
I found on raising the point of my rod 
that in going over the fall the fish had 


seemed lost. 


passed beneath some arch deep under 
water, thus making my case very 


hopeless. But, determined not to 
give it up yet, I sent my man up to 
the house of Relugas, where he found 
an old three-pronged dung-fork and a 
garden line, with which we managed 
to construct a grapnel; and at the 
second throw in, I got hold of the line 
below the sunken arch; then fastening 
it to my right hand, I made my man 
throw the whole line off the reel and 
through the rings, and having drawn 
the remainder of the line through the 
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sunken arch and clear of the impedi- 
ment, I found a coil, and with my left 
hand pitched the end of it up to him, 
when he passed it through the rings 
again from the top of the rod, fixed it 
to the axle of the reel, and handed me 
down the rod to where I stood. From 
the long line out and the heavy water, 
I could not tell whether the fish was 
on or not, but the line looked greatly 
chafed all along. 

‘“‘T now tried the only plan to end the 
business; leaving my man holding 
the rod, I went to a bridge some dis- 
tance up the river, and having crossed 
to the other side and come opposite to 
him, he pitched the rod over to me. 
I felt that if he was still on, I 
sure of him; and reeling steadily up 


was 


the eighty yards which were out, I 
followed down to the big round pool 
below, where to my great surprise I 
hecame aware that he on. 
He made but a feeble resistance, and 
after a fight of two hours and forty 
minutes, we got the clip into as gal- 
lant a fish as ever left the sea—weight 
nineteen and a half pounds and new 
run, The last hour and a half was in 
a roaring white flood. The fly was, as 
you may well 
=,” 

Our allotted seven days soon slipped 
away in our successful pursuit of the 
salmon, and we again took the road 
on our return to Quebec, leaving with 
very great reluctance the scene of so 


was still 


imagine, ‘chawed 


much enjoyment. The cheery coun- 
tenances of that peasant family, con- 
sisting of parents and six children; 
the neat little garden, attractive and 
fragrant with clovepink, hollyhock, 
sunflower, scarlet runner and roses; 
the home-made bee-lhives just beyond 
the carefully piled cord wood; the 
oven of mud-plastered stones neatly 
whitewashed; the old well, with its 
oaken bucket and creaking stone-ba)- 
anced sweep; the bare-legged girls in 
the little adjacent trout stream pound- 
ing their washing with bats, and croon- 
ing by the hour, 
La bell’ rose du rosier blanc; 

the Sunday morning visit of the old 
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votaire and seigneur from the neigh- 
boring village, who appeared in queue, 
knee breeches, and gold-headed cane, 
offering us, with a bow worthy of 
Talma, snuff from his silver box—a 
memento of his ancestor who came 
out with Montcalm—all this comes be- 
fore my mind’s eye as vividly as if I 
was writing of an event of yester- 
day. 

After devoting a few days to the 
sights of Quebec and its environs, and 
obtaining some necessary additions to 
our fishing tackle, as well as supplies 
of provisions for camping out in the 
wilderness, we were driven down a 
few minutes before seven on a sunny 
July morning to the Saguenay boat, 
advertised to leave at that hour; but 
we shared the fate of Miss Kitty Elli- 
son, the heroine of a pleasant story we 
had just perused, who with her party 
was delayed till after eight o’clock 
awaiting the arrival of the Montreal 
steamer. Much might be said of the 
scenery of the stately St. Lawrence; 
the falls of Montmorenci; the lovely 
hamlets and villages with their monito- 
ry silver spires and golden crosses; 
the trim-clipped poplars, the pictur- 
esque groups of gay sojourners inter- 
spersed with Indians and half-breeds, 
assembled at the landings of Murray 
Bay, Caconna, and Tadousac; and of 
our visit at the latter place to the old- 
est church edifice on the continent. But 
‘*time, numbers, and due course of 
things cannot be here presented.” 
Before leaving Tadousac, the summer 
residence of the author of those lively 
“Letters from High Latitudes,” and 
the present popular Governor-General 
of Canada, we engaged an old skipper 
named Ovington, the owner of a small 
sailing craft, to meet us at the mouth 
of the Marguerite river, one of the 
tributaries of the Saguenay, on the re- 
turn of the steamer from her trip up 
that grand and gloomy stream, first 
seen some three centuries since by the 
gallant explorer Jacques Cartier. 
An English visitor who recently pass- 
ed the portals of the weird river, said 
to be as bottomless as the Bay of Por- 
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tugal, writes: “Gloomy black clouds 
rested on the mountains, and seemed 
to double their height, pouring over 
the rugged cliffs in a stream of mist; 
lifting suddenly with the hoarse gusts 
of wind, they allowed short glimpses 
into what may almost be called the 
terrors of the Saguenay scenery. It is 
on such a day, above all others, that 
the savage wildness and gloom of this 
extraordinary river is seen to the 
greatest advantage. Sunlight and 
clear sky are out of place over its 
black waters. Anything which recalls 
the life and smile of nature is not in 
unison with the huge naked cliffs, raw, 
cold, and silent as the tombs. An 
Italian spring could effect no change 
in the deadly, rugged aspect; nor does 
winter add one iota to its mournful 
desolation.” 

Having approached the Marguerite 
river on our return from Ha Ha Bay, 
the terminus of the steamboat route, 
we saw our faithful skipper beating 
about the broad expanse with a fresh 
breeze. The steamer stopped when 
opposite the mouth of the Marguerite, 
and amid the good-byes, waving of 
’kerchiefs, and wishes of good luck 
showered upon us by our fellow pas- 
sengers, we were soon on board the 
sloop, together with our impedimenta 
of various kinds, and were heading on 
our course. The following day, hav- 
ing engaged our guides and canoe, 
with an extra hand as cook, we dis- 
missed the skipper and set off on foot 
for the fishing ground, several iniles 
up the river, the baggage following 
on a cart. Our path lay near the 
rushing and roaring stream and 
amid 

The lone pine forest’s immemorial shade. 
Soon after our arrival at the first pool, 
we threw in our flies, and the attorney 
was so fortunate as to land a fifteen- 
pound salmon, which served for our 
first day’s dinner. Before being sum- 
moned to our al fresco entertainment, 
a one o'clock affair, we discovered, 
while standing knee-deep in the clear 
and rapid running river, that the 
warmth of those high latitudes, 
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Even in the grim and sultry hour of noon, 
is in truth as oppressive as in Boston 
York. We discovered 


or New also 


the angler’s plague of life—midges, 


musquitoes and black flies, which des- 
pite the poor device of the cigar, regard 
even the fuming brier-wood pipe or 
meerschaum as a vain thing for safe- 
ty, and so probe and penetrate face 
and hands of each veilless and un- 
gloved angler who has not, like the 
Laplanders, besmeared himself with 
rancid oil or some other similar com- 
pound, that no man can call his blood 
his own. Tar oil, which we used suc- 
cessfully, is by many 
worse than the puncturing of the wing- 
ed foe. But, notwithstanding these 
petty annoyances that salmon-fishing 
life is heir to, it is grand and glorious 
sport. 

A description of the capture by one 
of the party of « good-sized salmon 
will suffice to show what hairbreadth 


regarded as 


*scapes and moving accidents are at- 
tendant upon this pastime. The artist 
was somewhat lazily and languidly 
throwing his thirty yards of line ona 
sultry afternoon, when his fly was 
suddenly seized and carried down the 
river with surprising velocity. Fear- 
ing his hundred yards would be ex- 
hausted, he called for his canoe in- 
stantly, but as he followed the move- 
ments of the fish, he stumbled over a 
hidden rock and tumbled headlong. 
Just as the artist disappeared under 
water the salmon appeared, springing 
full six feet into the air. When the 
unlucky painter reappeared he was 
still holding on manfully to his rod, 
but alas! minus his hat and wig! 
Wrought up to the highest pitch of 
frenzy, he again rushed forward in 
pursuit, and toward the approaching 
sanoe, when he lost his footing on a 
slippery stone, and a second time 
splashed full length into the Marguer- 
ite. Drippingly he at length gained 
the canoe, just as the last fathom of 
his line was almost exhausted, and the 
quarry gave another leap. All thoughts 
of hat and wig and eye-glasses were 
lost in the wild excitement of the 
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chase, as he shouted to us, “‘ I’ve gota 
whale of a salmon, if I can only cap- 
ture the beast!” For nearly an hour 
the campaign was continued, nis com- 
panions having laid aside their rods to 
watch the struggle. The giant was at 
length landed, after a gallant fight of 
an hour and fifteen minutes, and 
weighed thirty-six pounds, the largest 
captured during our excursion. | 
should prefer accomplishing such a 
feat to discovering the philosopher's 
stone, and can only say in the words 
of the poet: 


Heaven help him, quoth Lars Porkna, 
And bring him safe to shore 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never done before. 

It may interest my readers to know 
that the artist’s chapeau, being of 
straw, floated, and was therefore re- 
covered, together with the eye-glasses ; 
but the unfortunate wig met an un- 
timely and watery end. It was never 
seen again, and the accident being an 
entirely unexpected, I might say an 
unexampled one, there was no dupli- 
cate to cover the almost hairless head 
of the heroic artist. Not until our re- 
turn to Quebec was his loss 


good, the case being rendered more 


made 


harrowing owing to his being a bach- 
elor, and, as ill luck would have it, to 
his meeting on the steamer that took 
uson board at the mouth of the Marguer- 
ite with some lady friends who were 
taking the Saguenay trip. 

Gay, the poet lxureate of angling, 
wrote few finer lines than those de- 
scriptive of the capture and death ag- 
ony of the king of game fish, which 
were repeated by the elocutionist of 
our party, us we were one evening lying 
at full length in the moonlight, enjoy- 
ing our meerschaums after a good 
day’s sport: 

If an enormous salmon chance to spy 

The wauton errors of the floating fly, 

He lifts his silver giils above the flood, 

And greedily sucks in the unfaithful food: 
Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little spoil away ; 

Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake, 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake ; 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 
And in his eye convulsive anguish bears . 
And now again, impatient of the wound, 
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He rolls and wreaths his shining body round ; 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide, 
Now hope exalts the fisher’s beating heart, 
Now he turns pale and fears his dubious art. 
He views the trembling fish with longing eyes, 
While the line stretches with th’ unwieldy prize. 
Each motion humors with his steady hands, 
And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands; 
Till, tired at last, despoiled of all his strength, 
The game athwart the stream unfolds his length; 
Upon the burdened stream he floating lies, 
Stretches his quiv’ring fins, and gasping, dies ! 

Sometimes our sport would be va- 
ried by an excursion, during which 
we would run the rapids in our ca- 
noes, or bask at full length in the 
noonday shade, where the very shrubs 
and trees were as still and motionless 
as death—where 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills 

seems more placid and profound than 
ever. . At such times, or when floating 
noiselessly on the bosom of the bright 
and brilliant river, our guides would 
enliven the air with “A la claire fon- 
taine,” the national melody of Canada, 
“En roulant ma boule,” “Vive la 
Canadienne,” *‘ Par derrier chez mon 
pere,” or some of the canoe songs of 
the voyageurs du bris, we always lead- 


ing and the others joining in the re- 
frain, in a style somewhat suggestive 
of the melodies of the Mississippi boat- 


men. 

It may be expected that at least a 
paragraph of this desultory paper 
should be devoted to the habits, food, 
and size of the salmon—whether it is 
better to fish up the stream or down, 
and what is the ablest strategy in 
throwing round a corner; whether 
June, July, or August is the best sea- 
son for sport; what the salmon is 
about when he is at sea, and where he 
goes to; why so few ever return to 
the river from which they started, see- 
ing that each faithful mother supplies 
some twenty thousand eggs; and what 
they eat. It is enough for me to say 
on these subjects, that the largest sal- 
mon that I ever saw was a thirty-six 
pounder, although it is well authenti- 
cated that they have been taken in 
Canada waters weighing upwards of 
half a hundred. In the fish museum 
of South Kensington I saw, in the sum- 
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mer of 1872, the cast of one taken in 
the river Tay that weighed seventy 
pounds. Scrope, in his recent work 
entitled ** Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing,” says he captured a salmon 
in the river Spey weighing forty-three 
pounds, and measuring forty-six inches 
in length. Their food is sand eels, 
crustacea, and flies, and their digestion 
so rapid that, according to the testi- 
mony of an English naturalist, ‘‘ Fire 
or water could not consume them 
quicker.” I have never succeeded in 
finding any food in the stomach of the 
salmon caught in fresh water. From 
the middle of June to the third week 
of July.is deemed the best time for 
Canada salmon; but the Pacific 
coast, where they have by far the finest 
fishing in the world, October is the fa- 
vorite month. Some of the writer's 
friends caught salmon in the rivers of 
California last year as late as Decem- 
ber. 


on 


If our overworked professional men 
and students would imitate Sir Henry 
Holland in taking an annual 
months’ vacation, and a year, 
like Antseus, touch old mother earth 
among the salmon and trout streams 
of the breezy Canadian hills or Adi- 
rondacks, they would return vastly in- 
vigorated to battle with the realities 
of city life. Let no novice be deterred 
from a trial, for he will find it very 
exhilarating, even if for a time he take 
The waves rushing between 
his knees, as he stands in a slippery 
and roaring river, his unpractised 
arms aching, end his back’seemingly 
almost broken with the constant whip- 
ping of the gurgling and rushing wa- 
ter, when his quarry is the ‘‘samon, 
combersome for to take,” demanding 
thews and endurance of no ordinary 
kind, and calling out, as does this al- 
most heroic sport to a high degree, 
every energy of his body and mind, 
yet will even the *prentice hand enjoy 
the kingly pastime. In the language 
of honest Robert Burton, “If so be the 
angler catch no fish, yet hath he whole- 
some walk and pleasant shade by the 
sweet silver streams.” . 


two 
once 


no fish. 
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A man can’t make himself a poet, 
No more’n a sheep can’t make itself a go-at! 
—Anon. 


66> ISERABLE rhymesters ” are 

M the penny-a-liners of verse. 
They have existed—they do exist— 
they will always exist. They bear pa- 
tiently the scorn of rigid political 
economists; they seldom retaliate, al- 
though they could with justice; for 
who knows, perhaps during their 
calf period those very political econo- 
mists were guilty of a paltry verse or 
two. Quien sabe? In this slight 
sketch of a few of the salient pecu- 
liarities in the productions of masters 
of the rliyming art, there is no place 
for a learned disquisition on the ori- 
gin of rhyme, whether Gothic or clas- 
sic. That question has been fully dis- 
cussed by the learned, who have not 
as yet made up their minds about it. 
When the solution of any knotty prob- 
lem needs to be found, svientists must 
have a great deal of mind, it takes so 
long to make it up. From the mists 
of this cloudy debate two things loom 
up clearly; and two things only. 
First, rhyme was at least of occasion- 
al recurrence in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin (I know nothing about San- 
skrit, and so say nothing). Second, 
rhyme was not generally in use until 
the period of the Gothic monks. Those 
grand and glorious old Latin hymns 
“Dies Ire” and ‘ Stabat Mater ’’ were 
the product of Gothic spirit acting on 
monkish minds. It took years and 
centuries for rhyme to grow from a 
mere trick to a great beauty. It 
fought long and valiantly, and it won 
the victory. Even in Italy, land of 
Virgil and Horace, the unrhymed me- 


tres of classic Latin have slowly given 
place to the melting jingles of liquid 


Italian. 
been 


And when the battle had 
fought and won, and single 
rhyme was secure, it had to be fought 
again to gain dignity for double 
rhyme. Until very recently the idea 


‘rhyme. 


obtained that single rhyme alone was 
fitted to clothe severe thoughts. It 
was asserted that double or treble 
rhymes, well enough in comic verse, 
were utterly out of place in serious. 
But the beauty of double and treble 
rhymes is now recognized. It could 
not well be otherwise, when we have 
before us the powerful trip-hammer 
double rhymes of the ** Dies Ire” and 
the melodiously pathetic treble riymes 
of the *“ Bridge of Sighs.” 

It is, perhaps, curious to note that 
rhyme in our language, forbidden the 
two higher grades of poetry, the epic 
and dramatic, is the very heart of a 
lower grade, the lyric, 
seems almost without 
Bulwer’s attempt, in “The 
Lost Tales of Miletus,” to use modern 
lyrical metres without the expected 
terminal rhymes was a failure. The 
rhymeless classic metres (with the 
exception of the hexameter) have 
never been successfully used in Eng- 
lish. Next to beauty of epithet, polish 
in rhyme is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the lighter poetry of the pe- 
riod. And this leads us naturally to 
the inquiry, What To 
which the answer seems easy enough 
and yet the vast majority of verse- 
writers seem to be wholly ignorant of 
the real nature of rhyme. Even essay- 
ists on the subject speak of “ allowa- 
ble” rhymes and “ imperfect ” rhymes, 
as though in rhyming anything were 
allowable that was not perfect. The 
expression “imperfect rhyme” is 
self-contradictory. Sound is the only 
test of rhyme; arhyme that is perfect 
to the ear is perfect in every respect. 
A rhyme ‘‘to the eye” is an impossi- 
ble absurdity. The essence of rhyme 
is identity of sound, and we no more 
match sounds by our eye than we do 
colors by our nose. 

In the younger Tom Hood’s * Rules 
of Rhyme,” by which the above em- 


which indeed 


impossible 


is rhyme? 
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phatic comparison was suggested, we 
find the following remarks to aspir- 
ing rhymesters: ‘ Let the beginner 
remember one thing—rhyme is a fetter 
undoubtedly. Let him therefore re- 
frain from attempting measures with 
frequent rhymes, for experience alone 
can give ease in such essays. Only 
the skilled can. dance gracefully in 
fetters.”” Boileau’s theory for giving 
ease to a couplet was to write the sec- 
ond line first. Young accounts for the 
pleasing effect of rhyme on the theory 
that difficulty overcome gives grace 
and pleasure. To which Dr. John- 
son, noting Young’s own failure, sar- 
castically adds: ‘* But then the writer 
must take care that the difficulty is 
overcome; that is, he must make 
rhyme consist with as perfect sense 
and expression as would be expected 
if he were perfectly free from that 
shackle.” 

In his carefully considered mono- 
graph on the **Hymn of Hildebert,” 
Mr. Erastus C. Benedict writes: “It 
has been well said that rhyme well 
managed is one of the most pleasing 
of all inventions for entertaining the 
mind—constantly raising expecta- 
tion and as often satisfying it. The 
ear anticipates the sound without 
knowing what the sound would ex- 
This expectation and its grati- 
fication are a constant pleasure, dif- 
ferent from that conveyed by the 
thought, but always playing about it, 
and in harmony with it, like music, 
adorning and intensifying it.” 

Edgar Poe declared that it was a 
mistake to suppose that rhyme must 
necessarily be put pn the ends of lines. 
On the contrary he asserted that un- 
expectedness added to the force of a 
rhyme; as in the third stanza of the 
“ Raven:” 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each 
purple curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before. 

And also in the ninth stanza of “ For 
Annie: ” 

My tantalizing spirit 
Here blandly reposes— 

Forgetting or never 
Regretting its roses. 


press 
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This beautiful effect, which may be 
called internal rhyming, has been used 
by other poets since Poe suggested it. 
In Mr. Frederick Locker’s dainty lyr- 
ic ** The Serenade,” we find: 

Arise then, and hazy 
Distrust from thee fling ; 

For sorrows that crazy 
To-morrows may bring. 

Like allitération, like the refrain, in- 
ternal rhyming, pleasantly effective 
when used in moderation, becomes in- 
tolerable when carried to 
Witness these incomprehensible stan- 
zas (which we refrain from italicizing) 
called by Mr. Joaquin Miller 

LOST LOVE. 


Thatch of palm and a patch of clover, 
Breath of balm in a field of brown ; 

The clouds blew up and the birds flew over, 
And I looked upward, but who looked down? 


excess. 


Who was true in the test that tried us ? 

Who was it mocked ? Who now may mourn 
The loss of a love that a cross denied us, 

With folded hands and a heart forlorn ? 


God forgive when the fair forget us, 

The worth of a smile, the weight of a tear, 
Why, who can measure ? The fates beset us— 

We laugh a moment, we mourn a year. 

In the hands of the Minnesinger of 
Germany, internal rhyming was culti- 
vated as an art. Mr. Kroeger tells us 
that ‘‘ the ability with which the Min- 
nesinger utilized all possibilities of 
rhyme is perfectly amazing. Limit- 
ed to rhymes of complete purity, to 
such an extent that in all of Vogel- 
weide’s poems, for instance, only two 
slight impurities oceur, they enlisted 
the vast resources of their beautiful 
and flexible language to the utmost 
extent. We have Minnesongs where- 
in every word of every line rhymes 
with the other, while the lines again 
rhyme in the usual way among them- 
selves; poems wherein the last word 
of the line is rhymed by the first of the 
next line; poems wherein the last 
word of the strophe rhymes with its 
first word; poems built in strophes of 
twenty and more rhymes,” etc., ad lib. 

Leonine verse is but one form of in- 
ternal rhyming; in it a word in the 
middle of the line rhymes with the 
final word. Example: 

’T was in the prime of summer time. 
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In Mr. C. S. Calverley’s “Fly 
Leaves,” this form has been extended ; 
a third rhyme in the next line is add- 
ed; witness this first stanza of ‘In the 
Gloaming ” 

In the gloaming to be roaming, where the crest- 
ed waves are foaming, 

And the shy mermaidens combing locks that 
ripple to their feet— 

Where the gloaming is I never made the ghost 
of an endeavor 

To discover—but whatever were 
would be sweet. 

Very peculiar is the theory accord- 
ing to which were composed the verses 
entitled 


the hour it 


BOWLED. 
When I, sir, play at cricket, sick it makes me 
feel ; 
For I the wicket kick it backward with my heel. 
Then oh! such rollers bowlers always give to 
me, 
And the rounders, grounders, too, rise and strike 
my knee ; 
Then I in anguish languish, try to force a smile, 
While laughing critics round me sound me on 
my style 
Striving in like manner after origi- 
nality, Hood has a comic poem called 
‘*A Nocturnal Sketch,” in which each 
line ends with three rhyming words: 
Even is come; and from the dark park, hark ! 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun ! 
And six is sounding from the chime prime 
time 
To go and see the Drury Lane Dane slain, etc. 
And another, called ‘*The Double 
Knock,” in which it is the first words 
—not the last—of each line that 
rhyme: 
Rat tat it went upon the lion’s chin : 
“ That hat, I know it,” cried the joyful girl ; 
Summers it is I know him by his knock. 
Comers like him are welcome as the day, etc. 
Hood also perpetrated “An Inter- 
mediate link as it were between Blank 
Verse and Rhyme,” which begins: 
If I were used to writing verse, 
And had a muse not so perverse, 
But prompt at Fancy’s cali to spring 
And carol like a bird in spring. 
Or like a bee in summer time 
That hums about a bed of thyme, etc. 
Professor Lowell’s introduction to 
the ‘Fable for Critics,” although 
printed as prose, is really rhymed 
verse; a device which has been used 
before and since; notably in Mr. Tom 
Hood's absurd novel, «‘ Vere Vereker’s 
Vengeance.” I have sometimes 
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thought to write a poem of much 
sound and little sense, every word of 
which should have its rhyme. The 
thorough and consistent execution of 
this idea, calling in the aid of the 
acrostic, alliteration, and onomatopeia, 
would reduce any sane man to hope- 
less inanity or 
Therefore its appearance is not to he 
expected in any future article by these 


helpless 


insanity. 


scissors. 
While most of the above are merely 
attempts at novelty in the position of 
the rhyming word, many poets and es- 
sayists have earnestly protested against 
the lack of freshness in the rhymes 
themselves. In the ‘* Essay on Criti- 
cism ” Pope speaks of poets who 
——ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still recurring rhymes ; 
Where’er you find * the cooling western breeze,” 
In the next line it “ 
If crystal streams 
creep,” 
reader’s 


whispers through the trees.” 
“with pleasing murmurs 


The threaten’d—not in vain—with 


ss ” 


sleep 
Dr. Holmes says: ‘*One gets tired 
to death of the old, old rhymes. I al- 
ways feel as if I were a cobbler put- 
ting pow top-leathers to an old pair of 
boot-soles and bodies when I am fit- 
ting sentiments to these venerable jin- 
gles: 
youth 
morning 
truth 
warning. 
Nine-tenths of the ‘juvenile poems’ 
written spring out of the above musi- 
cal and suggestive coincidences.” And 
elsewhere the Autocrat speaks of be- 
ings who send him ‘some strings of 
verses, candidates for the orthopedic 
infirmary all of them, in which I learn 
for the millionth time one of the fol- 
lowing facts: Either that something 
about a chime is that 
something about time is sublime, or 


sublime, or 


that something about chime is con- 
cerned with time, or that something 
about a rhyme is sublime or concern- 
ed with time or with a chime.” 

Any essay upon the subject of rhym- 
ing, however slight, would be obvi- 
ously incomplete without some refer- 
ence to bouts rimeés. Their origin is 
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fancifully traced back to Dulot, a 
French poet, who once bewailed the 
loss of three hundred sonnets, explain- 
ing to his friends, who wondered at his 
fecundity in having written so many, 
that they were blank sonnets; he had 
only written the rhymes, leaving the 
lines to be filled in afterward. The 
idea tickled the fancy of his friends, 
and the writing of bouts rimés soon be- 
came a recognized amusement of the 
court. A most remarkable instance 
of facility and felicity is given in Dr. 
Bombaugh’s “ Gleanings.” 

Mr. Bogart of Albany, who died in 
1826, at the early age of twenty-one, 
had exhibited such great skill in im- 
promptu writing, that their spontane- 
He offered to 
submit to any test. In the presence 
of Charles Fenno Hoffman, Colonel J. 
B. Van Shaick took up a copy of By- 
ron, and said: “The name of Lydia 
Kane” (a belle of those days) “ has in 
it the same number of letters as a stan- 
za of ‘Childe Harold’ has lines; write 
them down inacolumn. Now, I will 
open the poem at random, and for the 
ends of the lines of Miss Lydia’s acros- 
tic shall be used the words ending 
those of the verse on which my finger 
may rest.” The stanza thus selected 
was this: 


ousness was doubted. 


And must they fall, the young, the proud, the 
brave, 

To swell one bloated chief's unwholesome reign ? 

Or step between submission and a grave? 

The use of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 

And doth the power that man adores ordain 

Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal? 

Is all that desperate valor acts in vain? 

And counsel sage and patriotic zeal 

The veteran’s skill, youth’s fire, and manhood’s 
heart of steel? 


Within ten minutes the following 
acrostic stanza was composed by Mr. 
Bogart: 


Lovely and loved, o'er the unconquered brave 

Your charms resistless, matchless girl, shall 
reign ! 

Dear as the mother holds her infant's grave 

In Love's own region, warm, romantic Spain ! 

And should your fate to couft their steps ordain 

Kings would in vain to regal pomp appeal, 

And lordly bishops kneel to you in vain, 

Nor valor’s fire, law’s power, nor churchman’s 
zeal 

Endure ’gainst lover's (time’s up) untarnished 
steel. 
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Campbell’s “ Lochiel ” was compos- 
ed in this way: “The rhymes were 
written first and the lines filled in af- 
terward, the poet singing them to a 
sort of cadence, as he recited to his 
wondering friend.” Leigh Hunt says 
more poets work out their poems on 
this theory than would be wiHing to 
acknowledge it. He gives as a speci- 
men 

A PASTORAL. 
Fair Me 
Mine Too 
Hair Tree 
Divine Woo 


tay 
Heat 
Play 
Sw et 


Each 
Spoke 
Beech 
Yoke 
Fields 
Bowers Darts 
Yields Maids Renew 
Flowers Hearts Rocks 

‘*Here, without any more ado, we 
have the whole history of a couple of 
rural 
They issue forth in the morn- 
ing, fall into the proper place and dia- 
logue, record the charms and kindness 
of their respective mistresses, do jus- 
tice at the same time to the fields and 
shades, and conclude by telling their 
flocks to wait as usual, while they re- 
their under yonder 
How easily is all this gath- 
and how worse 


Dawn 
Plains 
Lewn 
Swains 
Farewell 
Cows 
Dell 
Boughs. 


Adieu 
Flocks 


June Shades 
Days 
Moon 
Gaze 


successful lovers comparing 


notes. 


new addresses 
boughs. 
ered from the rhymes! 
than useless would it be in two per- 
sons who have such interesting avo- 
cations, to waste their precious time 
and the reader’s in a heap of prefato- 
ry remarks, falsely called verses!” 
And Hunt then goes on to give a blank 
prologue, built upon the same model, 
applicable to any play, “which, if 
spoken by a pretty actress, with a due 
sprinkling of nods and becks, and a 
judicious management of the pauses, 
would have an effect equally novel 
and triumphant.” 

Apparently constructed according 
to M. Dulot’s theory is Swinburne’s 
“ Sestina:” 

I saw my soul rest upon a day 

As a bird sleeping in the nest of night, 
Among soft leaves that give the starlight way, 

To touch its wings but not its eyes with light; 
So that it knew as one in visions may. 

And knew not as men waking, of delight. 


This was the measure of my soul’s delight; 
It has no power of joy to fly by day, 
Nor part in the large lordship of the light, 
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But in a secret moon-beholden way 
Had all its will of dreams and pleasant night, 
And all the love and life that sleepers may. 


But such life's triumph as men waking may 
It might not have to feed its faint delight 
Between the stars by night and sun by day, 
Shut up with green leaves and a little light; 
Because its way was as a lost star’s way, 
A world s not wholly known of day or night. 
* 


All loves and dreams and sounds and gleams 
of night 

Made it all music that such minstrels may, 
Ani all they had they gave it of delight; 

But in the full face of the fire of day 
What place shall be for any starry light, 

What part of heaven in all the wide sun’s 

way? 
Yet the soul woke not, sleeping by the way, 

Watched as a nursling of the large-eyed night, 
And sought no strength nor knowledge of the 

day, 

Nor closer touch conclusive of delight, 

Nor mightier joy, nor truer than dreamers may, 

Nor more of song than they nor more of light. 
For whe sleeps once and sees the secret light 

Whereby sleep shows the soul a fair way 
Between the rise and rest of day and night, 

Shall care no more to fure as all men may, 
But he his place of pain or of delight 

There shall he dwell, beholding night as day. 
Song, have thy day and take thy fill of light 

Before the night be fallen across thy way ; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long delight. 

It is the rhyme, not the sense or 
the want of it in this poem to which 
we would draw attention. There are 
thirty-nine lines, six stanzas of six 
lines each, and an extra stanza of 
three. There are but six rhyming 
words in all—and two of these * light” 
and ‘ delight”—are only rhymes to an 
ear accustomed to assonance of French 
poetry. It may be noticed, too, that 
the final word of the final line of each 
stanza is the final word of the initial 
line of the next stanza. 

This brings us to the carefully cul- 
tivated and fertile field of complica- 
ted and extravagant rhyming. If 
rhyme add beauty and force to serious 
verse, in satirical it is, to quote James 
Russell Lowell: 

irresistible, 
Like a man with eight trumps in his hand ata 
whist-table: 
I bethought me at first that the rhyme was un- 
twistable, 
Though I might have lugged in an allusion to 
Cristabel. 

Byron thought so, and said: 
Prose-poets like blank verse; I write in rhyme; 
Good workmen never quarrel with their tools. 
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his delicious 


We all 
couplet: 


remember 


But, oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked you 
all? 

And the equally epigrammatic 
Christians have burnt each other, quite per- 

suaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they 
did. 

However unpremeditated, however 
extravagant a rhyme may be, it must 
be in sympathy with the subject—it 
must accentuate the theught; as an 
example, see this delicate stanza from 
Mr. Mortimer Collins’s ** Ivory Gate:” 

The oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea, 

That they wake not the sad Calypso 
And the hero wanders free 

Nor must they be absurdly impossi- 
ble. Was not Mr. John Phoenix com- 
pelled to decline an astronomical poem 
beginning: 

Oh with fourteen 


would I had a 


slides! 
on account of the atrocious attempt in 


the second line to make *“ Pleiades” 


telescope 


rhyme with ‘ slides” 

Now I am again impelled by neces- 
sity to make another quotation from 
Dr. Holmes. In trying to present a 
general view of any subject connect- 
ed with culture it is almost impossible 
to avoid quoting him. Miss Mitford 
said there never was “a writer who 
possessed more perfectly the art of 
doing great things greatly and small 
things gracefully.” Certainly there 
never was one who possessed more 
perfectly the peculiar quality of ap- 
propriateness. This time the extract 
is from the ‘‘ Poet at the Breakfast 
Tab'e”: “ When « word comes up fit to 
end a line with I can feel all the 
rhymes in the language that are fit to 
go with it without naming them. I 
have tried them all so many times, I 
know all the polygamous words, and 
all the monogamous ones, and all the 
unmarrying ones—the whole lot that 
have soon as I hear 
their names called. Sometimes I run 
over a string of rhymes, but general- 
ly speaking, it is strange what a short 
list it is of those that are good for any- 


no metes—as 
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This is the pitiful side of all 
rhymed verse. Take no such words 
as home and world. What can you do 
with chrome or loam or gnome or tome 2? 
You have dome, foam, and roam, and 
not much more, to use in your pome, 
as some of our fellow countrymen call 
it. As for world, you know that in 
all human probability somebody or 
something will be Aurled into it or out 
of it; its clouds may be furled or its grass 
impearled; possibly something may 
be whirled, or curled, or have swirl- 
ed—one of Leigh Hunt’s words, which, 
with /ush, one of Keats’s, is an import- 
ant part of the stock in trade of some 
dealers in rhyme.” 

And if it is difficult to rhyme world 
and home, how much greater the diffi- 
culty—nay, the impossibility—of find- 
ing rhymes to month, or silver, or chim- 
or some of the other 


thing. 


ney, or orange, 
bachelor words that obstinately refuse 
to be led to the altar. 

The whole subject was discussed 
eight years ago in the London “ Athe- 
neum,” and again later in ‘** Notes and 
Queries.” An anonymous poet has 
produced this: 

The second James a daughter had: 
He gave the Prince of Orange her; 

And now I think I’ve won the prize 
In making rhyme to porringer. 

Which may be rhyme—if it’s not 
reason: let us hope he received his 
reward. The next is, I think, from 
the old ** Knickerbocker Magazine :” 

A cruel man a beetle caught, 

And to the wall him pinned, oh! 
Then said the beetle to the crowd, 
Though I’m stuck up I am not proud; 
And his soul went out at the window! 

Mr. Walter W. Skeat perpetrated 
this harmonious quintet, in ‘ Notes 


5 


and Queries” : 
I gave my darling child a lemon. 

That lately grew its fragrant stem on; 

And next to give her pleasure more range, 

I offered her a juicy orange. 

And nuts—she cracked them in the door-hinge! 


Hem! And an Indian correspon- 
dent of the “ Athenseum ” gave this: 
From the Indus to the Blorenge 
Came the rajah in a month, 


Eating now and then an orange, 
Conning all the day his Grunth. 
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The Blorenge is a hill near Aber- 
gavenny, and the Grunth is the sacred 
book of the Sikhs—but unfortunately, 
when given the correct Indian pro- 
nunciation, it does not rhyme to month ; 
but Mr. Skeat comes again to the 
rescue, and suggests: 

Search through the works of Thackeray—you ll 
find a rhyme to month : 

He tells us of Phil Fogarty, of the fighting one- 
ty -oneth. 

And Dr. Donaldson of Cambridge 
being challenged for a rhyme respond- 
ed with another variation of the same 
idea: 

Youths, who would senior wranglers be, 

Must drink the juice distilled from tea; 

Must burn the midnight oil from month to 
month, 

Raising Binomials to the (n+1) th. 

Another gentleman, who signed 
himself ‘Lemuel Lithper,” having 
studied the problem, sent the follow- 
ing solution and notes, through an 
amanuensis: 

TO A WITWALLITHT. 


When I wath at Churth latht month, 

I thaw thitkthty theven nunth, 

And they entered all by oneth 

Blething all the little thonth; 

Worthe than Vandalth, Gothth, and Hunth, 

Would he be who'd hurt the Nunth. 

Note.—* A witwailiitht,”’a ritualist; “‘ nunth,” 

nuns; “ali by oneth,” all Dy ones; ‘ thonth,” 
sons; * Gothth,” Goths. 


A few years ago Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
F. C. Burnand, H. J. Byron, et al., held 
a debate on the subject in the columns 
of the London ‘“ Graphic,” which was 
finally closed by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
who declared that finding there was 
no rhyme to silver but the nursery 
“Little Dicky Dilver,” he had there- 
fore nearly perfected a machine for 


extracting moonshine from cucumbers, 


and that when patented he should 
call it a Chilver. Thus has been found 
the long-sought rhyme to silver, hon- 
or to W. S. Gilbert, Esq. It seems a 
shame to rest our case here without 
calling Horace and James Smith (who 
rhymed slim knee to chimney in the 
“Rejected Addresses”), or ‘ Ingolds- 
by Legend Barham ” (who paired cof- 
See lees with Mephistopheles); but this 
paper is already too long and time is 
too short; so I shall give but one ex- 
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ample more. A French lady, asking 


for a rhyme to coiffe (a lady's head- 
dress) was answered by some Gallic 


Johnson: ‘ Madam, there is 
for what belongs to a lady’s head has 
neither rhyme nor Very 
ungallant, to be sure. 

I doubt if many of the readers of 
* The Galaxy” have ever seen ** Phan- 


none; 


reason.” 


tusmagorie,” «a volume of verse, seri- 
ous and satirie, published in 1869 by 
Lewis Carroll, the author of “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” It has 
never been reprinted in this country, 
so I take the liberty of copiously quot- 
ing from a little piece called * Poeta 
Fit Non Nascitur,” which contains ex- 
cellent rules for rhymesters. A grand- 
futher smiles when his pet asks him 
how he can be a poet: 
He liked the lad to speak his mind 
Enthusiastically : 
And thought “ There’s no hum-drum in him, 
Nor any shilly-shally.” 


“ And would you be a poet 
Before vou’ve been to school ? 

Ah, well! I hardly thought you 
So absolute a fool! 

First—learn to be spasmodic— 
A very simple rule. 


“ For first you write a sentence 
And then you chop it small; 

Then mix the bits, and sort them out 
Just as they chance to fall: 
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The order of the phrases makes 
No difference at all. 


“Next, when you are describing 
A shape or sound or tint, 

Don’t state the matter plainly 
But put it in a hint; 

And learn to look at all things 
With a sort of mental squint! ” 


“ For instance, if I wished, sir, 
Of mutton-pies to tell. 

Should I say, ‘ dreams of fleecy flocks 
Pent in a wheaten cell?’” 

“Why, yes,” the old man said; “ that phrase 
Would answer very well 


“Then fourthly, there are epithets 
That suit with any word— 

As well as‘Harvey’s Reading sauce 
With fish, or flesh, or bird 

Of these ‘ wild,’ ‘ lonely,’ * weary 
Are much to be preferred.” 


’ * strange,’ 


“ And will it do, oh will it do 

To take them in a lump— 
As, * the wild man went his weary way 

Toa strange and lonely pump?’ ” 
“Nay! nay! You must not hastily 

To such conclusions jump.” 
There is more—but that will do. 
And if it has nothing to do with rhyme, 
it is certainly very good reason. I do 
not believe it possible for me to find 
any more appropriate quotation toclose 
this paper than Lord Lytton’s advice 
to ambitious rhymesters: 

Leave verse, my boy, to unaspiring men: 


The eagle’s pinion never sheds a pen 


J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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. 


NCE radiant as the morn, beloved Star! 
To mortal eyes the wonder— yet not long; 
Thy rays now lost to earth, still glow afar, 
And gild the spirit-world’s unnumbered throng. 


II. 


Starward thou gazest now, my Star divine! 
To be yon lustrous sky, I would *t were given ; 
That I might look upon that form of thine, 
With eyes as countless as those gems in heaven. 
Wx. Henry WI. 





“A WHEEL THAT STARTS ITSELF AND NEVER STOPS.” 


RAVELER and I were mates at 
- Sherriman’s. Traveler had a 
natural turn for mechanics, which he 
has often set to good account since. 
We had a class in natural philoso- 
phy that term, and our attention was 
particularly turned that way. We 
were marched down in a body two or 
three times to the factories in the 
town, and shown the application of 
the principles of power and motion. 
One way or another, we became in- 
terested in perpetual motion. We 
found out all we could about the plans 
that had been tried. And when we 
had gone over all we could hear of, 
we were talking it over one day, and 
Traveler says: 

“T don’t see why it can’t be done. 
I say, let’s you and me think of it. 
Whichever fellow finds it out first, 
we go snacks. Let’s shake hands on 
it, Prent, so help you Bob.” So we 
shook hands on it, as if we hadn’t been 
thinking of it all the while. 

‘“And now, Prent,” says Traveler, 
“let’s see just where we are. All 
these other fellows have failed, but 
that’s no reason why we = should. 
There’s no end of power laying round 
loose. Electricity won’t do; it wears 
out things so, and it’s so plagued slip- 
pery. But here’s heat, for instance, 
wasting power enough every day to 
drive all the mills in the world. Why 
look here, Prent, any: iron bar that 
lies in the open air is never the same 
length two minutes together. There's 
perpetual motion right away, and pow- 
er enough, too, if we could only get 
hold of it.” 

“Gad, Charley, that is so,” I put in. 
“But, then—it’s so irregular and so 
blame complicated.” 

“Well, I guess it is,” says Trav- 
eler. 

“But it’s got to be some simple 
thing, Charley—we've found that out. 
Cogs and fly-wheels and ratchets and 


springs won't do. It’s only hiding 
the kink and adding to the fric- 
tion.” 

“And I tell you what, Prent,” 
Traveler says, ‘it’s got to start itself 
if it’s real perpet. If you've got to 
give it a swing to start with, the 
thing may be rigged so as to keep 
going ever so, but it’s got to stop 
when the swing’s used up.” 

So he and I were to think about it. 
I hadn't the slightest doubt that we 
should find it out. All these fellows 
had failed; but then they weren’t any 
of them Charley Traveler. 

Well, we thought about it. IT hunt- 
ed for the thing more directly than 
Traveler. Many a hint I that 
seemed like flashes of light at first, 
but they always ended in smoke. I 
would tell Charley, and he or I would 
soon see through the ignis-fatuus mist 
to the real problem untouched be- 


got 


hind. 

“T’ve got a theory, Prent,” he said 
one night, ** that the best way is just 
for a fellow to keep his eyes open and 
the look-out. All these me- 
chanical secrets lie around loose, and 
everybody treads on ’em every day, 
until some fellow comes along looking 
for "em and sees whiat’s been under 
his nose all the while.” 

One Wednesday in 
had a holiday at Sherriman’s—a dozen 
of us took a run over to Broderon’s 
Cider Mill, two miles and a half to 
the west. Old Brod was clever that 
day, and treated us all round. Then 
we took a stroll through Westham 
woods to see how the hickory nuts 


be on 


October, we 


were coming on—we had been at the 
chestnuts in the morning, and there 
were none of account near Mill Hol- 
low. We got scattered a good deal; 
Charley and I, with Harper and, I 
think, young Graham, were up on 
Gorham Hill when Larriker’s whistle 


sounded its long, shrill call. We 
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were the last to come trotting in to 
the court-yard of the mill. There was 
a loud-mouthed discussion going on 
as to whether it was nearer home by 
Winson’s saw-mill and the long 
bridge, or round by Hollenburg 
Church and Rigdon Hill. Somebody 
raised a cry as we came up: 

“Leave it to Traveler now, if it 
ain’t.” Charley declared stoutly for 
Winson’s and the bridge. 

“There, Blissom! told you,” cries 
Larry. 

“Try it on,” says Blissom, pushing 
through to us. ‘“ Anything you say, I 
beat you home.” 

“Take you,” cried Charley. ‘“ Bis- 
cuits for the crowd. Who'll you have 
to see fair?” 

‘* Choose Harper,” says Blissom. 

“Brown,” says Charley. 

Coats were off and in charge of 
Graham and Insley. Larriker stood 
behind holding each by a shoulder, 
renudy to give the “go.” Harper and 
I were already well down the road, 
getting the start of our men. 

We had been home half an hour 
when Traveler came walking in. 

“Hurray, Prent! got it, as 
as guns.” 

«Perpet?” Icry ; and up goes my cap. 
“Oh, bother Prent, quit,” says 

“You'll all the fellows 
round here. [ll tell you how ’t 
was. You see, I was puffing up 
Winson Hill, Monty just behind. I 
heard the wind-mill cr-e-a-k-creak- 
ing—you know how it sings. And 
the next minute it came into sight, 
the big wind-wheel groaning round, 
the shutter-wings flapping out and 
drawing up edgewise into the wind, 
and then clapping shut and show- 
ing a broadside to the wind as they 
drove before it. I looked up there; 
and then I stopped and walked home. 
There was perpet.” 

**T don’t see it,” said I. 

**See here,” says Charley. ‘Take 
this wind-mill, and what is it? You’ve 
got the wind for your power, and you 
rig up a wheel so that the power will 
pull harder on one side than the other; 


sure 


he. have 
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and it’s bound to go as long as the 
wind Now then, if we can 
get any force that works ali the while, 
and make it strike a wheel the same 


blows. 


way, we've got perpet, ain’t we?” 

“ Yes—if,” say 1. 

“ Gravy-i-ta-tion,” he; and 
looks as though that word ought to 
finish any doubts I had. 

I shook my head. 

‘It won't do, Charley. A sheet of 
tin weighs as much edgeways as ly- 
ing flat. It won't do.” ; 

“Gammon, Prent—lev-er-age.” 

Isaw it. I leaped into the air. I'm 
afraid our lessons suffered in 
days following. Of course, Traveler 
had only the roughest notion of the 
thing. We set our heads to work to 


SAYS 


those 


put it into some practical shape. And 


this is what we made of it: 

Hang an ordinary wheel upright 
and free to revolve. At equal distan- 
ces the circumference hinge, 
arms weighted at the extremity, in 
such a way that they will fold back 


upon 


upon the rim one way; that is, so that 
they shall stand out from the wheel as 
they go down on one side, and hang 
down as they go up on the other. The 
wheel hung free, the heavily-knobbed 
arms on one side standing out, and 
those on the other side hanging down. 
Do you see what is going to prevent 
the thing from starting and 
round till something wears out? 

I tell you, the idea fascinated me. 
I dreamed of it all day and all night. 
We smuggled some rough materials 
into an unfloored loft, and smuggled 
ourselves up «there whenever we 
could, and sat upon the joists with 
the lath and plaster between them, 
and made the best model we could 
under the After the 
house was asleep, we would creep up 
the creaking stairs and the ladder that 
led to the loft, and, sitting on the 
trap, light a smuggled tallow dip and 
work away in the ghostly place, till 
our teeth chattered and our fingers 
were numb. Well, one night we 
finished the thing and set it up, and 
—well, it wouldn’t go. 


roine 
going 


circumstances. 
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Of course you have seen why before 
this. But we were not soclever. We 
hung the wheel and took away our 
hands, and held our breaths, watching 
it. It swung forward a little way— 
then it swung back. ‘ Maybe its be- 
cause it’s so rough,” I say, looking 
blankly. “Give her a swing, Char- 
ley.” He was nearest. 

“ No good, Prent,” says he. ‘It’s 
got to start itself. Let’s go down.” 

We didn’t speak of the thing the 
next day, but I believe we both 
thought of little else. Wednesday 
morning Traveler says to me abrupt- 
ly: ‘* Weren’t we blocks, not to think 
of the arms hanging back at the top? 
But we'll make it go. All ’t’s wanted 


is to contrive some way to swing 


them over.” 

We tried to do it by springs, and 
tried vainly. I believe there is no 
more wearing, perplexing, torment- 
ing pursuit than a quest of this kind. 
You cannot put it out of your head, 
if you would. You lie awake think- 
ing of it; you dream of it; you wake in 
the morning and find it waiting for 
It spoils you for work and for 
play. Everywhere you are catching 
a clue, to lose it and catch it again, 
and find it broken a yard, a rod, a fur- 
long further on. It haunts you. It 
fascinates you. You come to hate it, 
yet are charmed by it. You cannot 
let it alone. 

On the second Sunday morning, I 
think, we had all marched down to 
Dr. Sanborn’s and taken our accus- 
tomed seats in the east gallery; 
Messrs. Gimble and Mohon, tutor and 
steward, as usual mounting guard. 
But neither “ Vulcan,” as we called 
the tutor, from his being reported to 
have begun life at the forge, or 
“Sparerib,” so dubbed for his lean- 
ness of habit and for other special rea- 
sons, had any terrors that could re- 
strain truant thoughts. So, as the 
good Doctor went kindly and simply 
through his part, as he went through 
life; as the yellow autumn sunshine 
slanted through the blinds, and lay in 
dusky bars upon pillar and floor, and 


you. 
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heads grey, and brown, and flaxen; 
as the orderly folk listened to their 
good friend’s solemn words, my un- 
ruly thoughts wandered off with my 
eyes to the lofty roof, and thence be- 
fore long to another roof not much 
like, close under which I and this 
brave-faced fellow at my had 
shivered and worked, alone and silent, 
in the dark midnight. I struck a lead 
then that promised pay for working. 
Why should the arms hang down at 
all? It was only necessary to get the 
knobs nearer the centre. Why not 
have them fold right and left across 
the plane of the wheel. I grieve to 
confess that all through the Doctor’s 
quiet sermon I was away contriving, 
and trying, and setting this against 
that, and I got an idea I knew would 
go; Traveler knew it would too. 

‘Christmas, Prent,” 
the most beautiful 
saw.” 

We could only raise a dollar and 
seventy between us, but we thought it 
would be enough. We had 
pressing necessity to go down town 
to-morrow—I forget what. We got 
the Doctor’s permission. First we 
tried for bullets or balls half an inch 
Nobody had them; nobody 
them. All we 


“* olass 


side 


says he; ‘it’s 


thing I ever 


some 


or over. 
had moulds to run 
could find 
ates” at 
apiece. We got eight for half a dol- 
lar, getting them as nearly alike by 
the scales as we could. We ordered 
a wheel of hard wood, nine inches 
across, hung very nicely between up- 
rights, and four inches clear of the 
base-board. At plumber’s we order- 
ed eight tin tubes, an inch and a 
quarter by one and three-quarters, 
and four inches long, punched through 
the narrow way for a screw at one 
end and closed at the other. It was 
another week before we got the parts 
together; we had to borrow from 
Archer to pay for them. Eight two- 
inch screws, * agates,” turner’s and 
plumber’s bills, two dollars thirty- 
seven cents. We hid them away ina 
shed under some lumber, and after 


was some ng- 


Squadron’s, eight cents 
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night smuggled them up to the attic. 
Mohon had been watching us two 
lately. Charley came into the school- 
room where I was sitting one day 
after hours, and sat down by me. 
**Prent,” he says, “‘we must look 
sharp. Sparerib’s got his eyes on us. 
I saw him pop his head out of the 
buttery as I went up the stairs just 
now, and [ tried him. Tran on up the 
second behind 
Vulean’s door, which 
Sure enough, up comes old 


flight, and clapped 
was standing 
open. 
Sparerib, all kiting in his sneaking 
slippers, and cuts past me and round 
into the store-room. I whipped out 
and came down the bannisters like 
light, and he’s laying for me now. 
You bet he’s going for us, and thinks 
we’re up to some deviltry in the store- 
room.” 

Hist,” said I. 

Mohon came stalking through the 
room, casting no loving eyes at me 
and Traveler, who was just then deep- 
ly interested in the geometrical prob- 
lem before us. 

“‘That’s so, Prent,” says Charley, 
very loud. “The sum of T M is 
equal tooA DDRL” 

“And T M,” said I, 
est part of the base, the lypothenuse 
Mo- 
hon went out, banging the door, and 
we both burst into a yell of laughter. 
[had a figure partly drawn upon a 
pauper, but there wern’t any of those 
letters on it, and we Mohon 
didn’t know the hypothenuse from a 
dispensing chemist. 

“The cursed sneak,” cries Charley. 

We found the wood too hard for us 
that first night. The next night we 
were on the look-out for a good chance 
to go up, armed with a wood-awl to 
bore for the screws. Just as we were 
starting we saw, through the crack 
over the door, a light go past along 
the passage on the way up. There 


“is the low- 


being the cube of the parallax.” 


knew 


was no sound whatever. 
“‘Sparerib, by Christmas!” 
“‘Game’s up for to- 


whis- 
pers Traveler. 
night.” 

So we tumbled back to bed, and to 
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sleep. The next niglit, Friday, I well 
recollect, the coast was clear. We 
got up safely, and shut down the trap. 
The the 
screws were too long; we put in four 


wood was very hard, and 
only, but the principle was the same. 
It would go exactly as well with eight. 
It was late; we were satisfied for that 
time with the four. We got down the 
ladder without noise, and crept along 
in the dark, very cautiously past the 
servants’ rooms and out into the main 
hall of the third floor. We had to 
pass close to ‘ Vulean’s” door to 
reach the head of the stairs. (It’s the 
greatest wonder to me now that we 
hadn’t been caught time and again.) 
We were just opposite the tutor’s door, 
creeping along silent as cats and close 
together. Just the 
white wail beside the stairway below 
us on our left, the dim reflection of « 


then we saw, on 


light in some lower passage glimmer 
and go out and reappear in quick sue- 
cession. Charley doubled back upon 
me, quick as light; and he whispers: 
“Sparerib! Caught, by Judas! This 
way, quick!” 

The quick flash and flash on the 
white wall told plainly of hurrying 
feet. Charley and ran 
along the passage, I following close. 
He turned into the store-room, which 
stood open mostly, only whole packa- 
barrels 


passed me 


and empty boxes and 
being kept Charley 
straight fora window which opened 
upon the roof of the kitchen wing. He 
shot back the bolt and ran up the sash 
without much rolled ont 
upon the slanting roof. I was just 
about to follow. 

“Stay where you are,” 
Traveler, and holds me there with 
both his hands, and Mohon comes fly- 


res 
ges 


there. made 


noise, and 


whispers 


ing in a moment after, panting and 
exultant, and grapples me by the col- 


lar. Then I saw that we had won af- 
ter all. 

We were called up next day. We 
could give no satisfactory account of 
Mohon testi- 
had 


our midnight escapade. 
fied that we had been out and 
come in by the perilous way of the 
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roof and third story window, and we 
were very willing to let it stand at 
that. We took the punishment assign- 
ed us, and made no great pother, I be- 
From that day, however, Mo- 
We had our suspi- 


lieve. 
hon was doomed. 
cions already. 

“Prent,” says Traveler, when we 
had come out of that scrape, ‘he’s 
nothing but a mean, rascally, sneak- 
ing lout. I tell you, I believe he’s no 
better than a thief. Confound him, I 
You and I have got to 
smash Prent. We'll dog him 
night and day. We'll have him turn- 
ed out neck and crop.” 

Well, we did pretty much what 
Traveler said. And our suspicions 
proved more than true. We lay for 


hope he is! 
him, 


him and caught him in the act one 
night, and had him disgraced and dis- 


charged. That was November. It 
was the latter end of spring when that 
telegram came to Monterey, and he 
went home scared enough. The day 
after his return a lot of us fellows 
were listening to the wonders he had 
seen, when he broke in upon an ac- 
count of a great fire he was at: 

“Oh, I say fellows, there’s going to 
be a big show in June. A fellow 
down there’s got perpetual motion, 
and he’s going to have a big one rig- 
gel up and make a show of it. Fel- 
lows has seen the model and say it’s 
splendid. What's this he calls it now? 
I forget. Come up and I'll show you.” 

Away we trooped after Harper, and 
he turned out his valise but didn’t find. 

“Hang it!” he says, ‘I know I put 
one of the bills in here. Oh, I know! 
Look here, fellows.” 

And he laughed and lifted the lid of 
his trunk, and turned out a big cake 
with the bill wrapped round the white 
tea paper which covered it. 

“Halloa, here’s better ‘n perpet. 
Who's for a spoke. Lend’s your stick- 
er, Clint.” 

The bill dropped sprawling on the 
floor; all the rest were intent upon the 
cake. I caught up the bill, and we 
two read it together. It was large 
and full of capitals and leaded lines: 

40 
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“A Wheel that Starts Itself and 
Never Stops! 

“To the Capitalists, Mill Owners, 
and Scientific Men of the City and the 
States. 

“Be it known to all whom it may 
concern, that I, Thomas Malory, have 
filed at the Patent Office, Washington, 
a Caveat for the protection of my Great 
Invention of a Self-Driving Engine, on 
an entirely new Application of Power; 
by which any kind of Machine can be 
driven, without the aid of Steam, Heat, 
Water, Spring, Horse, Raised Weiglit, 
or other Power used hitherto. No other 
Power now known can compete with 
the Self-Driving Engine for Safety, Sim- 
plicity, or Cheapness, as, when once 
built, the Cost of Running is nominal. 

**A Model at Work can be seen by 
procuring tickets from the Inventor. 

“The Inventor will start a Practical 
Application of the Engine, on the 24th 
day of June next. at ten o’clock in the 
morning. The place will be advertised 
in due time. At such time and place, 
the Inventor will sell by Public Auc- 
tion, all his right, title, and interest in 
this Most Wonderful Invention. 

“For further particulars, apply, by 
letter only, prepaid, to Inventor, of- 
fice of the Self-Driving Engine, 214 
Stephen street. Letter box at door.” 

Traveler looked at me, and I look- 
ed at him. 

* [speak for this bill, Monterey,” says 
Charley. 

* All right; have her when she’s 
been round,” says he. 

Traveler and I made off; not with- 
out our “spokes,” though, you may 
warrant. We ran up and through the 
passages to the foot of the ladder. 
We said nothing to each other. 
Whether for fear of further trouble or 
for other reasons, or for both, we had 
not been up that ladder since the night 
we werecaught. Traveler was ahead 
now; he burst up the trap and disap- 
peared. Before my head rose above 
the ceiling I heard an imprecation 
from Charley. 

“Gone, Prent. 
that’s high!” 


Robbed, by all 
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The wasps buzzed in the bull’s-eye 
windows and round my head. He 
stood by the crooked chimney, in the 
far dark corner where we had hidden 
the model wheel. I turned over a 
short loose board near the trap. There 
lay the four tin tubes we had not 
screwed on, and the four “ glass- 
agate” balls, screw-driver, and boring 
awl. Traveler came lightly over the 
joists, and dropped down the trap. 

**Come down,” he said. 

I didn’t know what he was after 
now; but I followed. We ran down 
to the office, and found the steward in. 
“Would Mr. Atterwaite kind 
enougli to let us look at the steward’s 
account for the first half of 18—?” 

‘Certainly, if we had reason.” 

Charley turned over the pages ea- 
gerly, pointed with his finger at one, 
and looked round at me. I read the 
steward’s name, written in his own 
hand, “Thomas Malory Mohon.” We 
were very much obliged to Mr. Atter- 
waite, and came away. 

Traveler and I were both east-coast 
boys. The city lay in our way home. 
We agreed that our private rights and 
the public welfare and abstract justice 
demanded our presence in the city on 
the 24th of June. The school year 
closed the last day of June, one week 
too late. We made up our minds it 
was no use asking leave; so we didn’t 
ask. 

We smuggled a thirty-yard 
clothes-line into the dormitory over 
night of the 23d. We caught the three 
o’clock eastern express. 

We arrived in town pretty early, 
got a cheap breakfast and a morning 
paper. There was a flaming adver- 
tisement of the sale. It was the post- 
er over again and exaggerated. The 
place was 34 Mill Court; time, ten 
o'clock. A paragraph said there was 
a good deal of interest felt in the me- 
chanical community; that a reporter 
had been permitted to see the working 
model, which he described as exceed- 
ingly simple and interesting; he had 
no doubt it would go till it wore out. 
We had some trouble in finding Mill 


be 


new 
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Court. When we turned into it, out 
of Whitehouse street, it was past nine. 
We saw a crowd gathered two or 
three blocks down, and broke into a 
run. 

“‘Prent,” says Charley, ‘‘ whatever 
happens, you and I must stick togeth- 
er.” 

Quite a crowd was gathered already 
along the street in front of 34; 34 was - 
an old, dilapidated wooden building, 
set back a little from the street. Close 
beside it were other buildings; it was 
a closely-packed and _ altogether 
wretched neighborhood. Down the 
whole front of 34 hung a dirty curtain 
of old saileloth, The grew 
every moment larger, and was most- 
ly made up of the rougher classes— 
loafers, sailors ashore, machine men 
out of employment, by their seedy ap- 
pearance, and the rest. 
natured mob though, and amused it- 
self by rough jokes at each other’s ex- 
pense, and other boisterous pleasant- 
Charley and I picked our way 
through the throng to a good place di- 
rectly opposite the great curtain, and 


crowd 


It was a good- 


ries. 


g 
close to a lamp-post. 

“Tt’s as well to be under the lee of 
something solid,” says Traveler. 

‘* How’s the repeater?” said I. 

“All correct,” says Charley, and 
puts his hand up to his breast. 

By ten o’clock the crowd was very 
large. There were now 2 good many 
of a better class here and there among 
the rest. 
of practical, energetic looking men, 


There was quite a number 


whom we took to be master mechan- 
ics, mill owners, and the like. The 
crowd became impatient before long. 
Loud calls of ‘“‘Time! time!” were 
raised, cat calls, and cries of ** Show 
the animal!” ‘Trot her out!” “* Now’s 
your time!” 

Suddenly the tumult began to sub- 
side. A shutter banged open on the 
right of the second story, over the nar- 


row doorway, and a man was bowing 
to the great throng and trying to make 


his voice heard. I gripped Traveler's 
arm till he shrank; his back was turn- 
ed. 
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«Christmas, Charley! look!” I said 
out. 

« Sparerib!” cries Charley. “ Right, 
by Judas!” 

“The crowd hushed down. The lank 
villain, with smirking face and man- 
ner, stood still and began to speak: 

“Gentlemen: I appear before you 
this morning, not to weary you with 
empty words, but simply to say that 
this is but a temporary arrangement, 
simply for the purpose of showing the 
application of this great principle 
which is destined to make every man, 
woman, and child of you richer and 
happier. The engine will speak for 
itself better than any words of mine. 
I sell it now because I have spent my 
allin its invention, and cannot carry 
iton. That aJl may have an opportu- 
nity to see the practical working, per- 
sons will please arrange themselves in 
double line and pass into the building 
by one door and out by another. The 
sale will take place as soon as all have 
passed through.” 

He turned and took up a hatchet, 


and with a blow cut a rope made fast 


toa ring in the outer wall. And the 
weather-stained curtain came wrap- 
ping down and lay in great folds on 
the ground. And there was our wheel! 

Upon the front of the building hung 
a great wheel, say twenty feet across. 
There were eight spokes and a broad 
outside rim, all of wood. At the end 
of each spoke, and outside the rim, an 
iron tube six feet long, and having lat- 
eral slots to show the inside, was bolt- 
ed by one end to the rim, tangent- 
wise. Inside each tube was an iron 
ball that might weigh fifty pounds. 
The tubes all pointed one way round 
the wheel. As the wheel stood now, 
three tubes on the left pointed up- 
ward, their three balls lying close to 
the rim of the wheel, and three on the 
right pointing downward, their three 
balls lying out at the ends of their 
tubes. The remaining two tube-arms 
stood out level from the two ends of 
an upright diameter; one at the top, 
to the right, the ball lying at its ex- 
tremity, and one at the foot, to the 
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left, the ball balanced about midway. 
Thus the heavy balls would lie on the 
rim going up, ten feet from the centre, 
and nearly two feet beyond the rim 
coming down, twelve feet from the 
centre of the wheel. In each end of 
each tube was a spring, which the ball 
compressed as it rolled, and which 
Was so set as to spring out when the 
tube came round to the level again, 
and not before. That was nearly how 
it stood the first time I saw it, in my 
thought, that dreamy Sunday morning 
in the fall. I think most eyes would 
see at once that it was bound to go. 
The springs, however, were an after- 
thought of Charley’s. Mohon must 
have got that idea from some pirated 
memoranda of ours. 

Mohon was speaking again. “You 
will observe, gentlemen, that this 
great invention requires no starting. 
It is held now by this brake;” and he 
put his hand upon a lever arm that 
plainly controlled a brake on the in- 
side of a flange on the wheel’s rim. 

He swung the lever round, and»we 
saw the brake draw inward from the 
flange. The great throng surged as 
though he moved them with his arm, 
and then stood still and watched the 
great wheel eagerly, a thousand heads 
bent forward and a thousand breaths 
held back. 

The instant the brake slid back the 
uppermost tube, with the heavy ball at 
the outer end, dipped forward. In- 
stantly the lowest ball, lying in the 
centre of its tube, rolled in upon the 
rim. Slowly and gracefully the pon- 
derous wheel forged round, until the 
next two spokes in line drew up and 
crossed the perpendicular. Quick as 
that line was reached, the released 
springs gave the balls a tilt forward, 
and the one at the top rolled out along 
its tube, and the lowest rolled in upon 
the rim. Both moved at the same in- 
stant, and struck the iron caps of the 
tubes with one clear, ringing clang. 
Another and another pair of spokes 
swing slowly round and cross the up- 
right line, and quicker and quicker, 
smoothly and swiftly, the two balls 
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roll always to the right; and in a min- 
ute’s time the mammoth wheel goes 
rolling round and round, every mo- 
ment arm after arm dipping forward 
overhead and tilting upward at the 
foot, and the two great balls every 
second strike the ringing iron—clang, 
clang, clang. 

A wave swept through the fascinat- 
ed throng. <A hum, a buzz, a roar 
rose up from a thousand throats, and 
then a wild, tumultuous cheer. Round, 
and round, and round the wheel swung 
on. Pair after pair the smooth balls 
rang and clanged. 

Traveler drew in a deep breath. 

‘‘Hang me, Prent!” he says. ‘It’s 
the most beautiful thing! Ain’t it a 
shame? Come on.” 

“*They’re going in.” 

We had to fight for our place in the 
line; there was a good deal of rough 
play going on. Presently there came 
a rush up the street, and our part of 
the line was swept away. When we 
swayed back our places were filled, 
and not to be found. 

Some of the better-dressed men fur- 
ther back made room for us, and we 
moved up slowly toward the door. We 
filed slowly in and round a large bare 
room on the ground floor. <A tank oc- 
cupied the middle of the floor, half full 
of water, and into which a pipe from 
above poured a two-inch stream. In- 
side the building the crowd was quite 
quietand orderly. They passed round 
the tank and up the stairs. Traveler 
and I examined the piace carefully. 
The room had the appearance of an 
ordinary workshop. There was only 
one peculiarity, and that we both saw. 

‘*Prent,” says Charley, ‘ there’s no 
windows in the back—there’s our cue.” 

We clattered up the skeleton stair- 
way. Above we heard Mohon’s voice: 

‘Pass on, gentlemen. Give the rest 
a chance to see the engine at work.” 

“Slouch your hat down, Prent,” 
says Traveler. 

We passed close to him unsuspected. 
“Hang him!” mutters Charley, 
scowling under his hat. ‘ Prent, we 
must be quick.” 

The sh ftewhich the great wheel 
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drove passed square across from wall 
to wall, and ended in a heavy socket, 
strongly braced. In the middle of the 
floor was a second tank, into which a 
pump, worked by a simple attachment, 
raised the water from the tank below. 
Suddenly Charley said at my ear, 
there being a great din. “ Prent, 
look there!” 

Near the inner bearing of the shaft, 
upon a bracket braced to the wall, 
covered by a glass case, and rolling 
smoothly round and round, stood our 
model—Charley’s and mine. 

The whole place was full of men 
talking, laughing, bustling hither and 
yon. , We pushed through to the mod- 
el. There was no mistaking; it was 
our wheel of hard wood, our tin tubes, 
and glass agates. 
differently; there was a new frame, 
out of proportion in bulk. On this 
floor, as below, there were no win- 
dows at the back, and those in front 
very large for such a place. Traveler 
leaned back against the wall, his head 


But it was set up 


pressing the boards, seeming to gaze 
with admiration at the clanking pump. 
Then he came over and spoke low: 
‘*Prent, lean your head against the 
wall there, and listen.”” I moved over 
carelessly and laid my head against 
the jarring boards. Then I came 
away. 

‘Did you hear it? 

“Plain,” said I. 

“Prent,” says Charley, ‘‘there’s a 
revolving rod in that straight bracket- 
arm, and another in this upright of the 
model turned by that. We've got to 
get behind that wall! Come 
Prent.” 

We struggled through the throng, 
clinging together, hustled and jam- 
med, and got out into the street. The 
crowd in the street was very large; 
we had great ado to get clear of it. 
But we did after a while, and struck 
off at a run, round the first corner and 
down to the back of the block. This 
was a dirty, narrow court, with a 
couple of feet of sidewalk. Charley 
and I ran along, looking out for an 


Half 


” says Charley. 


on, 


opening between the buildings. 
way down there was an open gate and 
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a cartway running in. 

“Tracked him, by Judas!” 
Traveler. 

In we went. Up the grimy alley, 
meeting no one, skirting the black 
stream in the middle. Back of the 
rickety buildings there were tumble- 
down fences and lines of tattered 
clothing right and left. Then there 


cries 


was an open space strewn with shav- 
ings, and a carpenter’s shop on the 


right. We took the round of the en- 
closure; the fences were ragged and 
broken, but there was plainly no gate 
or passage beyond. A man in a dirty 
paper cap looked out of a window and 
demanded our business roughly. We 
turned back and ran down the court 
and on round the block. There was 
no other gap in the wall of houses. 
Coming again in front of 54, there was 
the same great noisy, bustling throng, 
and the great wheel! rolling round and 
round, the balls running out smoothly 
to the right, clang, clang, clang. I 
thought we were beaten. 

“Come on,” cries Charley, his teeth 
set, and pulling me away. ‘ We've 
got to get in!” 

We struggled through the crowd 
again, losing a button or two, and get- 
ting a rentor two in our coats. We 
turned the corner as before. Charley 
was ahead. Beyond the second house 
he stopped; there was a high gate to 
the right. He pulled, and pushed, and 
shook it 

“Get upand see how it’s fast,” he says. 

I got upon his shoulder and looked 
over, drew myself up and dropped in- 
side. I[iethimin. Analley ran back 
into the block, behind the yards of the 
houses on the upper street. Eight or 
ten rods up it ended in a high board 
fence. 

**No use, Charley,’ 
thoroughfare.” 

“Gummon! 
Come on.” 

In we ran. There was a door at the 
side of the cross fence. 

‘‘Earthed him, by the furies!” says 
Traveler, pushing through. 

“It’s a blind. Look here!” 

The cross fence was an old section 


> says I. “No 


It runs somewhere. 
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moved here* bodily and propped at the 
back. 

“Sixth from the corner—one, two, 
three, four.” 

There was the sixth, and there were 
windows in the back. The fence at 
the foot of the range of yards was con- 
tinuous; there was no apparent open- 
ing into the sixth lot. Over we went, 
cautieus now, almost holding our 
breath and keeping sharp lookout. 
Charley went down on the ground and 
raked some litter aside with his fin- 
gers, and looked up at me. There in 
the clay was the unmistakable point 
of a horse’s shoe. The greater part of 
the yard was strewn with tan bark. 
The nearest panel of the fence to the 
foot print was a gate, hooked and 
hinged inside, and carefully hidden 
without. I slipped the hook, and we 
went on. We had expected to find 
something here; but there was noth- 
ing else out of the common. The 
lower windows were guarded by 
wooden shutters. On the left corner 
wis a small square enclosure, old, or 
built of old lumber, of no apparent 
We looked it all round careful- 
Travel- 


use. 
ly, but it seemed quite tight. 
er opened his jack-knife and tried to 
shake the boards, one afier another, 
driving the blade in to geta hold. All 
firm along the side and the first board 
on the outerend. He drove it into the 
second. Then he drew outward, and 
the board gave to the strain, and a 
door four boards wide swung open with 
a light creak. We looked in. There 
we sawa graded descent with trans- 
verse cleets, and a door at the bottom 
closed. Charley put his finger on his 
lips, beckoned, and went down, and I 
crept after him. We put our ears to 
the door and listened. We heard a 
creaking, straining sound, and a dull, 
heavy rumble. Charley was quite 
white, I recollect, as he laid his hand 
on the latch, and looked at me. -I 
nodded. He pushed in the door and 
went in. 

I saw a large cellar room, faintly 
lighted by one hanging lantern, and I 
saw one or two things more. I heard 
a quick, suppressed exclamation, half 
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curse, half cry; and a man leaped out 
of the shadow to the right, and had 
Charley on the ground choking him 
down. Instinctively I sprang further 
in and screamed: 

‘*Hoa! hoa!” and caught at a rope. 

Quick as light the fellow jumped 
from Charley with an awful oath, flung 
something past my head, and threw 
himself heavily upon me. The vil- 
lain had his fingers in my throat, 
muttering horrible curses and worry- 
ing me like the dog he was. I lay 
quite helpless, with a dreadful feeling 
of faintness dizziness. I 
Charley struggle up to his feet as if 
blind. Then he saw. Instantly he 
fetched the scoundrel a blow on the 
head, and when the fellow looked up 
sidewise to see what it was, he looked 
into the barfel of a little brass pistol 
and Charley’s brave face and hand be- 
hind it. 

‘Let him up, you scoundrel!” says 
he, “or I'll fire.” 

The black face turned gray. 


and saw 


He 


quailed before the resolute boy, and 


joosened his hold. I tore myself out 
of his grasp, half blind with pain and 
rage. I turned to fly upon him. 

“Kill him!” I cried! ‘Curse him! 
why don’t you shoot?” 

* Brown,” says he, low and deliber- 
ate, “*go out!” 

He kept his eye and his aim upon 
the fellow’s head. I looked at him, 
turned, and went out; he backing after 
me and drawing the door upon him 

In three minutes more we two were 
slowly making our way through the 
still increasing throngs that blocked 
the upper street, in front of the won- 
derful wheel, that still went rolling, 
rolling—clang, clang, clang. 

Mohon appeared at the window and 
announced that the sale would immedi- 
ately proceed: all the inventor's right 
and title to be sold to the highest bid- 
der, excepting only a royalty of one 
dollar on each wheel sold. The auc- 
tioneer mounted a rough stand before 
the revolving wheel. He rapped 
with his hammer, and the roar of 
voices hushed. He began to speak. 
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Mohon had chosen him wisely. His 
calm, manly face and bearing, and 
his clear, straightforward words com- 
manded respect : 

‘Iam no machinist. Iam no man 
of science. You are not to take my 
word for this invention. I have no 
right to ask it. But I confess [ 
have examined the contrivance with 
great interest. I have often read of 
perpetual motion; but I never heard 
of this idea in any form until this 
morning. I think it speaks for itself. 
I shall begin the bidding myself at 
one thousand dollars. 

“T hold in my hand a certified copy 
of the caveat filed at the Patent Office 
in Washington, in which Mr. Thomas 
Malory recites that he is the sole and 
true inventor of the self-driving 
gine; that it can be applied to any 
kind of engine work; that it will start 
itself and run without expense, except 
of wear and tear.” 

Traveler turned his head back to 
me, 

“Oh, hang, Prent!” hesays. “ This 
is too infernal steep!” 

He climbed upon the bulge of the 
lamp-post, and stood up there hanging 
by one arm. His teeth were set, his 
cheeks flushed, breath 
quick. ‘The great throng stood quite 
quiet listening. The auctioneer had 
paused a moment, but was 
on: * All this Mr. Malory warranted 
to the purchaser in the fullest man- 
ner.” 

Then Charley’s voice rang out clear 
and defiant over all: ‘* He lies!” 

A thrill swept through and through 
the close-packed crowd; and a hush 
fell on us all—one long breath. I tell 
you it was awful. Then the mob 
surged and swayed, and a roar of 
cheers, and groans, and hisses, cat- 
calls, stormy laughter, oaths, howls, 
and all wild cries, rose up and swell- 
ed and raged around us like surf. 
And Charley stood there above all, 
pale as ashes, but never flinching an 
inch; his teeth set hard, and his lip 
apart. Suddenly some one sent an 
apple straight at his head. That was 


en- 


his coming 


going 
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the critical moment. Charley saw it 
coming; he crouched a little as it 
came, put up his hand, and caught it 
on the fly, and put it in his pocket. 
That turned the tide. “A great laugh 
was raised, and cheers were heard 
here and there; and then cries rose 
and ran about: “Hear him! let him 
speak! goin!” As soon as he could 
hear himself think, Charley began 
again, in the same clear, ringing 
‘His name isnot Malory. He 
invent the wheel. He stole 
the whole thing!” His voice was 
drowned by shouts on all sides. 
“ Malory, Malory!” “ Fetch him out! 
Fetch him out!” Some men ran in, 
and ina minute Mohon appeared at 
the upper window. He looked round 
upon the excited throng a moment. 
Then his eye fell upon Traveler, and 
he turned white as a ghost. He lean- 
ed his hands on the sill. And Char- 
ley went on: “It’s all a swindle. 
The thing can’t work. It will never 
turn itself once round. The man’s 
name is Mohon—I know him for a liar 
and a thief!” 


voice : 
did not 


That must have been a queerish 


moment for Mohon. But he had 
more wit than I had’ ever thought. 
He did not saya word. He just made 
a deprecating gesture to the mob, 
leaned out, and peinted up atthe great 
wheel rolling smoothly round and 
round. It was a clever thought, and 
gamely done. It took that thousand- 
headed child of a mob by storm. A yell 
of applause greeted the eloquent ges- 
ture. The crowd surged and roared 
like waves. Some missile struck the 
lamp over Charley’s head, and shiv- 
ered the glass about him. Instantly 
a big fellow caught him off his feet 
and dropped him into the street, and 
a shower of missles flew over the 
spot and rattled like hail on the iron 
post. A well-dressed man put his 
head between us two. “For God’s 
sake, stick to the lamp, and don’t 
show!” he shouts. I saw then that a 
number of the better class of the men 
had pushed in and surrounded Char- 
ley and me; and a good many of the 
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rougher men, who seemed to know 
this man who had spoken, and to look 
to him as a leader. He was a quick, 
active man, with an air of being ac- 
customed to command; I took him 
for a superintendent of works, or 
something of that kind. Such a howl- 
ing tumult rose up then as scared us, 
I confess. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish any separate sound, or to tell 
at first what it was all about. Men 
were struggling, fighting, hustling 
and hustled fiercely, jammed and 
swept bodily, thrown down, and tram- 
pled under foot. It frightful. 
Then somehow the melee cleared it- 
self, and there was a compact body, 
maybe a hundred or two, closed about 
us, and beyond all round the ungov- 
ernable mob, bound to get Charley 
into its hand. Up the street and 
down the street came the rushing 
sound of innumerable tramping feet. 
If either rush had come alone, we 
must inevitably have been swept like 
chaff. As it was, charged from two 
sides, we were lifted off our feet and 
nearly pressed to death in the first 
shock. But they saved me and Char- 
ley all they could, bracing against the 
lamp-post over our head. I expect- 
ed nothing then but to be trampled 
under foot, and heaven knows what 
might have come if a cry had not 
just then been raised and shouted 
over and over: 

“The wheel! the wheel!” The 
jam opened out somehow; all heads 
turned toward the front of 34. The 
great wheel was plainly going slower 
every round; had lost already half its 
former speed. The crowds forgot 
their fierce purpose of a moment since, 
and swayed forward and stood packed 
together and hushed down to a hum, 
watching the slower, slower running 
of the wheel. It went uncommonly 
smoothly, and must have been very 
nicely hung. The two great balls 
kept rasping every moment to the 
right and ringing on the iron caps, 
the distance between the strokes hard- 
ly perceptibly greater from one to an- 
other. And yet we all knew it was 


was 
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surely going slower every round. The 


men forgot to talk or shout, and the 
street grew quiet as a Sunday morn- 
ing. Would it ever stop? I watched 
it till my brain swam, and I had to 
shut my eyes. Finally, just as an- 
other arm rolled up and seemed sure 
to creep across the top and send its 
ball rasping out, the forward motion 
definitely ceased; the wheel swung 
back a little way, then oscillated slow- 
ly back and forth. I turned away and 
looked around; I was standing on the 
bulge of the same lam p-post. 

Such a chorus of yells and curses as 
then broke suddenly out: ‘ Liar! liar! 
Kill him! hang him! show it to 
him! fetch him out! fetch him out!” 
And a hundred more fierce and fu- 
A great rush was made for 
the building; burst 
in, and we heard fierce tramping 
up stairs and down, bursting of doors 
Then there was a 
a scuffle, shouts 


rious. 


dozens of men 


and wild shouting. 
confused like 
and scared cries, and hoarse laughter; 
then a dragging and bumping sound, 
up down a 
Rough fellows showed at the 
second story window. Again there 
was the sound of a scuffle, stamping 
g; and then Mohon was 
thrust head first out of the window, 
the incarnation of abject terror and 
meanness. He struggled and caught 
at the wall; and they laughed loud, 
and shook him and thrust him further 
out. “Show it to him! Knock his 
head on it! Make him speak!’ howl- 
ed the mad mob below him. Rough 
hands turned his face upward toward 
the wheel, shaking him and shouting 
at him; then, doubling his legs out 
roughly, set him down with a bump 
well out on the edge of the sill, held 
him there by the hair of his head, and 
commanded him tomakethem aspeech, 
and tell all about the wonderful en- 
gine. Mohon stared down with hor- 
rified eyes and chattering teeth; and 
the mob set up a fierce cry for him, 
reaching up for him and baying at him : 
*Let’s have him! Bring him down! 
Fling him out! Try if he ain't a self- 


noise 


over a floor high and 


stair. 


and thumping; 
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flier! Fling him—fling him!” That 
cry took those fellows’ wild humor 
like a match to a 
swered 


mine. They an- 


with «a shout and a great 
hoarse laugh, and drew the unhappy 
wretch in; and, as I live, the next in- 
stant Mohon shot from the 
dow, and came diving, with outspread 
hands 
purely 
craven 
of the 
a yell and a fierce rush toward the 
spot; and I saw him tossing about 
above the men’s heads, like 
a game. Then he dropped out of 
sight, and I looked away and stopped 
my ears. 
We had no time for comment one way 
or other. A 
raised in the opposite direction : 

“Where's the boy? Hear 
Let him speak! .Boy, boy! 
Browny!” 

Charley was dressed in a-suit of 
dark brown. I would have given a 
good deal just then, if I had had it, to 
be clean out of that s rape. I drop- 
ped duwn by Charley’s Ile 
looked round at me and stood closer 

“Oh, I can’t, Prent,” he says; ** I'm 
afraid.” And so was I, 
der. But the cry rose more and more 
clamorous. 
and it would have its way. 


out win- 
and feet and protruding face, 
brutal in its one expression of 
fear, right down into the heart 


howling throng! There came 


2 ball at 


I never saw him again. 


new cry was instantly 
er 
him! 
Browny, 


side. 


and no won- 


The mob’s blood was up, 
‘*Up with 
him! To the window! Pass him up! 
Speak—speak! Browny! Browny!” 

Some of them near us reached for 
Charley, and the man who had spoken 
before bade him not to be afraid, but 
not to cross them if he cared for his 
life They lifted him but he 
reached back for me and struggled. 

* He’s in it,” hecried out. ‘I can't 
go without him.” 

“ Come along,” they shouted. 

They picked me up and raised me 
overhead ; 
they passed us two from hand to hand 
over their heads the street. 
There was no resisting: a hundred 
arms were reached to hand us on; but 
not a hand of them all touched us 
roughly, or meant to, at least, It was 


up, 


and, one after the other, 


across 
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a queerish sensation, though, being 
rolled over waves of excited, upturn- 
ed faces, and long, hard arms out- 
stretched. They passed us to the door, 
aud half a dozen caught us bodily and 
ran in with us and up the stairs. They 
set us down at the window, dizzy and 


breathless. The moment Charley ap- 


peared there, a storm of cries saluted 


him. I looked round at him; his 
face was pale, but brave. He took 
off his cap and waved it to the crowds, 
and they cheered him in a wild way 
almost terrible. Then Charley gath- 
ered up his voice, and his courage, and 
began to speak; and all those thou- 
sands hushed down by degrees and 
leaned forward to hear the boy speak. 

“He and I invented it.” He put his 
hand ou my shoulder and drew me 
into full view, and I stood and looked 
in his face. He went on: 

“You saw the model back here; 
that is ours. Here is the rest of it. 
We found it wouldn't go, and never 
put it all together.” . 

Charley took out of his coat the four 
tin tubes, and I the four parti-colored 
glass balls, and we held them up be- 
fore their eves. Some one cried: 

“But it went. What made it go?” 

And Charley answered boldly: “If 
you bring me an axe, I'll show you.” 
And, “ Axe, axe, axe!” was taken 
up and shouted far and near. In a 
minute we saw one passed rapidly 
overhead up the street, and then there 
came a rush up the stairs. In « minute, 
Charley had the axe in his hands, and 
heand [ran tothe rear of the floor. Ina 
minute more, the great, bare room 
was packed with men, and more 
pressing up and fighting on the stairs. 
Charley brandished the axe and cried, 
“Room!” anfl they took up the ery 
and crushed back a little space. Char- 
ley turned to the wall beside the great 
bearing of the main shaft, and struck 
the boards blow after blow. The dry 
rotten old partition splintered right 
and left; and then there was a gap- 
ing hole, and behind a narrow space 
the real outer wall. I tore away muf- 
flers of rags and paper and old cloth, 
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and there was a simple cog-work con- 
nection, and a small belt-wheel, and a 
belt pointing downward. Charley 
turned to the throng, and pointed with 
the helve of the axe. They broke with 
curses and cries of wonder and stormy 
dialogue, and a hundred excited ques- 
tions: “ What drives it? How doves it 
go?” Charley waved them back. 

“* Make way for us down stairs, and 
I'll show you!” he shouted. His face 
was flushed, and his voice had a high, 
eager sound. The fierce spirit of the 
mob took hold of us all. At that, 
there was a helter-skelter rush down 
stairs. When it was safe, we two fol- 
lowed, Charley keeping the axe and 
the crowds giving us passage as fast 
as was possible in that dense throng. 

“Charley,” I cried, “if you cut 
through here, they'll push us in and 
crush us to death!” 

Already hustled 
roughiy enough, though they tried 
their best to save us. We struggled 
back upon the stairs. All round im- 
patient cries howled at us. 
** Show us! Go in! No fooling! Now’s 
your time!” A big fellow near us 
was getting very noisy. Charley 
reached him the axe. ‘Go down 
there, you, and clear a space and cut 
through the floor,” he shouted. 

The fellow went straight over the 
hand-rail and dropped upon the floor, 
the crowd shrinking back from under 
him. He beat them back and struck 
the axe into the floor, once, twice, and 
again. Somebody broughta crowbar, 
and they pried out part of two planks 
with a great smashing and splintering. 
Then they looked down into the cellar, 
where Charley and I had been before 
them; and they saw the dim swinging 
lantern, the floor strewn with sawdust, 
the common sweep horse-power in the 
centre, and the poor old serag of a 
bay horse standing before the lever 
arm, his halter rope tied to the lead- 
ing bar before him. The men raised 
a yell, and the horse started on round 
the sweep; and in a moment we 
heard outside the regular rasp and 
clang of the great balls running out 


we were being 


were 
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in the iron tubes. ‘Horse! horse!” 
The cry was passed and howled from 
mouth to mouth; and far away we 
heard the answering cry, ‘Horse! 
horse!” 

Then the mob went mad. They 
pressed in toward the gap in the floor, 
with anawful tumult, crushing through 
the doors, and tumbling in at the win- 
dows neck and heels. Dozens were 
pressed into the hole and fell upon 
each other below, howling and fight- 
ing. Some leaped into the tank full 
of water to avoid being crushed to 
death, and more climbed up the walls. 
It was pandemonium past all telling. 
Charley and I got back up the stairs, 
scared, I tell you. We cut away a 
rope that bound some of the crazy 
machinery, and we made it fast at the 
furthest window, and slid down into 
the street. We crouched in corners 
and ran here and there, and got away 
to a safe distance after a while, and 
turned to back. There was a 
loud noise of heavy blows, chopping 
and smashing. Windows flew out, 
one after another, and came down 


look 
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crashing among the yelling mob; and 
rattling, crashing, the siding came 
smashing out above and below. All 
the while the regular chopping sound 
went on, like two men thrashing 
grain. There came then a_ wilder 
shout, and the chopping ceased; and 
the great wheel reeled suddenly for- 
ward and came down into the street 
like a falling house. And they went 
at it as if it had been alive. Axes, 
crowbars, picks, forging hammers, 
pounded and split and 


cart-rungs, 
splintered iron and wood, until there 


was nothing left to splinter or split. 
Charley and I came away. We were 
bareheaded, and the prettiest pair of 
ragamuflins you ever saw. 

The Traveler’s family did not 
know us that night. I stayed a day 
or two with Charley at Crawley on 
the Trickle. Then he got off to go 
home with me fora week. We ar- 
ranged it that way beforehand: we 
thought we should stand a better 
chanee with our And I 
believe we did. 


vover “3 
governors. 


J. T. McKay. 
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N acorn swung 
On an oak-tree bough ; 
So long it had hung, 
It would fain fall now 
To the kindly earth, 
That its germ within 
Might burst into birth, 
And its life begin. 


And the autumn came 
With its burning hand ; 
And each leaf grew a flame, 
And each bough a brand. 
And a worm came up 
And began to eat 
Though the hard, dry cup 
To the acorn sweet. 


And the acorn thought, 
**T shall soon see now 

The life I have sought, 

When I fall from the bough ; 
For the worm gnaws through 

Each tendon slight, 
That about me grew, 

And bound me tight.’’ 


And with dying day 

Came the zephyr’s sound ; 
And the acorn lay 

Next morn on the ground; 
But its germ was gone 

By the worm’s sharp teeth ; 
And the ground it had won 

Was its grave in death. 


F. W. B. 
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NCE upon a time, I read, in an 
O English periodical, the follow- 
ing sentences: “ Etching is of all the 
arts the one least fitted to the ama- 
teur, supposing, of course, the amateur 
to he the person he is generally de- 
scribed to be. But there are ama- 
teurs of different degrees.” Forego- 
ing any consideration of the former 
clause of this assertion, and taking it 
for granted that ‘“ amateurs are of dif- 
ferent degrees,” I wish the reader to 
understand, first of all, that the pres- 
ent chapter is addressed to amateurs 
of only one degree. 

To many persons etching is a new 
subject, and to a very large number it 
is a subject of no importance, and of 
small interest. Nevertheless, some 
of the most highly prized pictures in 
the world are etchings. Rembrandt, 


Vandyke, Ostade, and Claude excelled 
in the art; and it was in virtue of 
their nrastery of it, that they receive a 


more enthusiastic admiration than 
that which their paintings occasion 
from the world. Butthe art was nev- 
er very popular; and to-day it is hard- 
ly more so 

The mere mention of the foregoing 
great names would seem to forbid 
others of inferior capabilities from 
practising the art. This is a mis- 
taken notion. In order to excel in 
anything, one must be well adapted 
to it. Because no one has planned a 
second * Parthenon,” or executed a 
second ‘ Transfiguration,” it surely 
does not argue that the like of Phidias 
or of Raphael have never existed 
since their day. Because, too, Rem- 
brandt has left an undying fame as an 
etcher, we must not always suppose 
that his etchings are types of beauty, 
or of the essence of art; or even that 
they are all equal in merit. 

There have been great etchers since 
Rembrandt—nay, there are great 


I, 


etchers living at the present moment. 
Some of the most exquisite work of 
all time has been produced in this 
century; and, in France especially, 
many of the eminent painters have 
been led into the other field merely 
by its own attractiveness. “Thank 
heaven!” exclaims a noble French- 
man, “the conquest is made! Etch- 
ing, abandoned since the eighteenth 
century, has again become one of the 
expressions of our art. It is now a 
specialty which, in its results, figures 
in the expositions, and delights the 
curious and the connoisseur.” 

In the treatment of my subject I 
shall defer the historical portion toa 
later time. To the practical portion 
the attention of the reader is now call- 
ed; and if there be anybody of the 
vast number of art lovers who long 
for something new wherewith to busy 
their mental faculties, the following 
remarks are addressed to them. It is 
also hoped that the leading principle 
will have been made sufficiently 
clear to enable the amateur to set to 
work, at once, in the practise of an art 
which to the intelligent and wakeful 
mind offers a thousand attractions. 

To begin with, I would here state 
that, in nine cases out of ten, whoever 
knows the least theoretically about 
art in general, will succeed far better 
than one whose crammed knowledge 
has inflated his good common sense. 
Everybody must be an amateur before 
he can be an artist. I have known some 
amateurs, so called, whose works far 
surpassed in degree of excellence 
those of many professed artists. In- 
deed, Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
maxim, ‘“*To heap excellence on ex- 
cellence, and perfection on _ perfec- 
tion,” fairly denotes the progressive 
stage of artistic genius. The devel- 
opment of both amateur and artist is 
gradual; and it is not always easy to 
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mark the line which separates the 
two. 

This interpretation of amateurship, 
though not orthodox, as it were, is 
still the one which I have chosen to 
use throughout this article; and the 
reader will please understand by it 
not an ignoramus, who may do any- 
thing for his own amusement, but a 
person possessing a natural genius for 
art. There many such persons 
among us. 

Etching is at once the most difficult 
of all arts to excel in, and the easiest 
to practise. ‘The number of good liv- 
ing etchers, compared with those who 
etch, is small. But why? The ma- 
jority of etchers set to work with a 
mistaken notion of what is required 
of them. They look at a masterly 
specimen of the art, the ‘ Three 
Trees” of Rembrandt, for instance, 
and discover lines and a certain amount 
of chiaroscuro. ‘* How 
drawing !—nothing but cut and slash! 
Anybody can do that much!” is the 
Very well; sup- 


are 


careless the 


first exclamation. 


pose you * cut and slash” in a similar 


manner—and what an_ intolerable 
botch you will make of it! 

This is the first misconception of 
the You may perhaps have 
copied every line accurately and 
still failed in expressing the thought, 
which is everything. In etching 
there is no mechanical attractive- 
ness, so to speak; its excellence is 
not in the lines, but in the outlines; 
and oftentimes the fewer the former, 
the better. The work must have a 
meaning in order to interest; it must 
be full of suggestion, full of thought. 

So may it be said that the etcher 
talks through his work. But it is one 
thing to talk, and another to make 
one’s self understood. If we succeed 
in catching the free expression, the 
thought, that lends vitality to the pic- 
ture, we may know that he was an 
artist who. executed it. Finally, the 
etcher is like a musician; he may be 
a Rubinstein, or a John Smith. The 
mechanical action of both may be the 
same; still, there will be a difference 


art. 
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in favor of the former, of such a nature 
as to mark the maestro. It is this 
same order of difference which distin- 
guishes the true etcher from the 
fulse. 

To sum up the foregoing prelimin- 
ary that 
without significance count nothing; 
that a drawing without thought or 
and that 
an etching is only such when it inter- 


statements, we learn lines 


free expression is valueless; 
prets a purely artistic idea. And now 
let us endeavor to learn what is requir- 
ed of an etcher. 

First, he must be, without reserve, a 
good draughtsman. In other words, 
if he knows not how to sketch, he can- 
not etch. there 
who regard the facility of drawing as 


Some people are 
a something common to us all, or that 
a talent for practising it is very read- 
ily acquired. Of the falsity of this be- 
lief experience alone is the best teach- 
er. It need only be remarked that a 
student who can draw well is in one 
sense a born artist; but it is only the 
best artists, moreover, who can draw 
well. 

The pons asinorum, so to speuk, of 
all art is sketching. Everybody must 
necessarily walk over, and not walk 
round. There is 
eminence leading in 
tion. You may cross the bridge when 
you are young, or wait until you have 
grown old; but depend upon it, you 
must make the difficult 
time, either sooner or 
you can reach the end of your ambi- 
tion. This is the stern facts 
that, like the milestones along the 
wayside, are constantly staring the 
worker full in the face. 

If I were to teach a pupil how to 
etch, J should follow the natural and 
only method that has been pursued 
from the beginning. I should first 
see whether he could draw with « 
ready hand. If he could not, and I 
had fair reasons for supposing that he 
had within him a talent that needed 
only cultivation to bring it ovt, I 
should furnish him with pen and ink, 
or a choice set of lead pencils (the lat- 


no royal road to 


another direc- 


pussage some 


later, before 


one of 
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ter are not to be so highly commend- 
ed), and ask him to sketch an oak tree 
that towered in a neighbor’s yard; or 
a plain rural cottage on the wayside; 
or an old well-sweep and the bushes 
around it; or the outlet of a brook 
emptying into the pond; or one or two 
of the sheep browsing along the fence. 

I should ask him to sketch any one 
cf these several objects, as oppor- 
tunity occurred—not to make a careful 
and concise drawing of it—always re- 
membering to mark, in a fair and ar- 
tistic manner, the shades and lights, 
the outlines and dots, and the odds 
and And when he had 
succeeded, after repeated trials, in 
out the effect—when he 
artistically, for  in- 
the sheep wandering 


ends. 


bringing 
had related 
stance, loav 


from the main flock had sought the 
rich verdure that clung to the shadow 
of the fence, but not designed the 
same in their truthful proportions—he 
should next use sepia and a brush, 
and endeavor therewith to make draw- 
ings on a grander scale, wherein the 


contrasts of light and shade might be 
more fully and forcibly exhibited. 

This apprenticeship, if I may so 
term it, would prove of the highest 
udvantage. In the majority of cases 
it would enable the amateur in whom 
glowed the spark of genius to discern 
the reasons of many natural effects, 
inspire him with a taste for nature's 
beauties, tench him the end of art, 
and discover to him the twofold aim 
of the etcher, linear expression and 
tonality. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of knowing how to sketch. 
This knowledge is as indisnensable to 
the artist etcher as is the knowledge 
of the laws of harmony to the musi- 
cian. Better far is a free-hand sketch 
full of vitality and expression, than a 
finished drawing full of meaningless 
chill; anda simple bit of landscape, 
executed by a skilful hand ina min- 
ute’s time, is more deserving of credit 
than the head of a “Saint Agnes,” or 
of an “ Apollo,” on which the copyist 
has vainly labored for days. 
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“To draw upon the varnished sur- 
face of a copper plate, with a steel 
point, the lines that are to give the 
form and light and shadow of your 
picture, to bite those lines by the ap- 
plication of a bath of acid, and finally 
to transfer your work to paper with 
ink and a printing press *—such, inthe 
words of xn art writer, is the simple pro- 
cess of etching, as it may best be de- 
scribed. Such rather is the mechan- 
ical portion of it, detailed in a few 
words. 

And now, inasmuch as the princi- 
pal purpose of the present article is 
to instruct rather than to amuse, and 
the former by the relation of experi- 
ence rather than of theory, it is hoped 
that the reader will willingly over- 
look the frequent mention of the 
writer, and forgive anything that sa- 
vors of an obtrusion on his part. 

Since I first began the practise of 
the art, I have become acquainted 
with several methods. But there are 
two methods only which are produc- 
tive of the best results with the least 
drudgery. The first of these I shall 
characterize as the *‘ French process; ” 
and for some orders of work I deem it 
far superior to any other. 

The first requisite is the copper 
plate. Excépt in certain of our larger 
cities, most persons will experience 
some difficulty in procuring plates 
suitable to the right practise of the 
art. A good plate must always be 
sound, freed from blemishes, and not 
too hard; a rolled copper is much 
inferior to a hammer-beaten 
Moreover, you must accurately know 
what you want before you apply for 
it. I once went into a coppersmith’s 
in Boston to buy some etching plates. 
The man in charge, ignorant of the 
subject, picked up a sheet of copper 
containing not less than ten square 
feet, and asked whether it was large 
enough! I explained my want, af- 
ter a few minutes’ conversation, and 
about a quarter of an hour later, he 
handed me a dozen plates, prepared 
according to directions, each being 
four by six inches in size. I mention 


one, 
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the size, because four by six is the 
most suitable to begin with. Since 
that day, I have had no difficulty in 
procuring my plates, as my friend 
knows just what is wanted, and al- 
ways supplies me with the very best 
quality of copper. 

Having procured your plates, say 
a half dozen to begin with, you will 
need to clean them. For this pur- 
pose I lay the plate on a flat deal 
board, and then apply briskly, with a 
large cork, first enough pumice stone, 
moistened with spirits of turpentine, 
to smoothe the surface; and then, by 
means of a soft woollen rag, some 
Spanish white, in order to impart to 
the plate ahigh degree of lustre. It is 
well to thus prepare several plates at 
one time, and to lay them away for fu- 
ture use. 

The next operation is to apply the 
ground, and this requires the utmost 
care. By the ground I mean the var- 
nish, of which several kinds are used 
by etchers. I prefer the following, 
termed the “solid etching ground:” 


Melt together burgundy pitch 8 parts; 


asphaltum 3 parts; gum mastic 14 
parts. Pour into hot water, and work 
into balls of convenient size. Callot’s 
ground is equally serviceable: White 
wax 60 grammes; gum mastic from 
30 to 60 gr., according to the heat 
of the weather—the hotter the weather 
the more gum mastic—and asphaltum 
60 gr. 

Wrap one of the balls in a piece of 
taffetas silk; heat the plate over a 
spirit lamp, or indeed, on the cover 
of a stove. When the plate is suffi- 
ciently warmed, pass the ball of ground 
over the bright, surface; it will 
melt through the silk, and spread 
itself over the plate. The layer of 
ground should not exceed the sixteenth 
of an inch, and this is best distinguish- 
ed by the eye. 

If you now look at the plate, the 
varnish will appear of a pale golden 
color, and the copper will shine well 
through it. In heating thé plate you 
must be particularly careful not to 
burn it; if this should occur, the 
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ground will surely crack, and thus be 
rendered useless. Some etchers make 
use of what is termed a “ dabber™* 
in spreading the ground evenly on the 
plate. But I can always manage to 
get along without it, and should hesi- 
tate about recommending it to begin- 
ners. 

You now have your grounded plate; 
but the copper must be put out of 
sight before you can make any use of 
it. While the ground is still soft, 
clinch the plate in a sniall hand vice, 
and expose it, the coated side down, to 
the smoke of a wax taper. If the op- 
eration is well and rapidly performed, 
the result will show itself in a ground 
changed to a beautiful jet black. 

I come now to the all-important op- 
eration of this process, or indeed of 
any process; namely, the engraving. 
To etch is to draw on the plate, break- 
ing through the ground. For this pur- 
pose a strong sewing needle, inserted 
in a solid handle, either of hard wood 
or ivory, will suffice. Until I founda 
better I always employed such an in- 
strument. For ordinary use I now 
prefer a steel point, as long as a full 
sized lead pencil, and cut tapering. It 
is quite heavy, and there is not so 
much necessity of using a strong pres- 
sure in order tu penetrate: the copper. 
For very delicate work, such as the 
fine shading of backgrounds, or the 
producing of aérial effects, the small- 
est sewing needles are indispensable. 

Before beginning work bear in mind 
to engrave the picture the inverse of 
what it is to appear in the printed im- 
pression. In one sense this is working 
backward, and will cause you no little 
vexation and annoyance. <A young 
friend who had been induced to take up 
the practise of etching—and who, Imay 
say frankly, is sueceeding admirably in 
it—though a masterly draughtsman in 

* Mr. Hamerton is partial to it, and describes 
it as follows : “‘To make a dabber you lay first 
the cotton wool on the silk, then the horse-hair 
on that, then the disc of cardboard on the horse- 
hair, and finally you bring the silk upon all 
sides round the disc, bind it with cord, and cut 
off what is superfluous, leaving just enough to 
hold it by.” 
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every respect, could not for a long 
time copy a scene in nature inversely 


on the plate. In the midst of his dis- 
comfiture I told him to draw the scene 
with a soft crayon on a piece of paper, 
and then to transfer the outline on the 
grounded plate by rubbing the back 
of the paper gently. Of course the 
crayon used was of a bright color, in 
this instance yellow. The result ob- 
tained proved quite satisfactory. I do 
not wish to recommend this latter pro- 
cedure except in extreme necessity, 
and in no case would I deem it as at 
all artistic or as befitting genius. 

You now begin to penetrate the 
plate, either following the outline thus 
traced, or drawing freely and carefully 
as your intelligence prompts. Be sure 
to cut into the copper, and always to 
strike firmly where you aim. A line 
cannot, except in rare instances, as al- 
realy enumerated, be cut too deep. 
On the contrary, if in drawing a line 
you fail to penetrate the copper, you 
will be uncertain of your work. As 
you advance, the ground being scratch- 
ed and laid open, the engraving will 
appear clear and brilliant, and the 
drawing will gradually assume the ap- 
pearance of a bright picture on a dark 
field. If you are drawing a landscape, 
with a soft, tender sky, or indeed any 
picture in the impression of which 
there is to appear any delicate shad- 
ing, do not, at this early stage, admit 
any delicate lines in the plate, but re- 
serve them until after the plate has 
been bitten‘in by the acid. 

Moreover, you will need to avoid 
error very common among be- 
ginners. If you will look at an en- 
graving of any sort, either wood, cop- 
per, or steel, you will therein discover 
lines of unequal thickness. Do not for 
once suppose that because in the print- 
ed impression certain lines are to ap- 
pear thicker than others, you must 
necessarily widen these lines in draw- 
ing on the plate. If you are using the 
heavy steel needle, as recommended, 
let every line engraved by it be 
of equal depth and thickness. Do not 
sprawl or slant your tool, or you will 


one 
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surely find in the end that you have 
worked in vain. 

There is one doctrine about lines 
which is worth everything to the etch- 
er. It is Lalanne’s theory—Lalanne 
being, by the by, one of the most dis- 
tinguished living etchers of France. 
It is that “the breadth of the white 
spaces between the lines ought to be 
in proportion to the depth of the bit- 
ing.” The acid always acts quickest 
where the lines are nearest together, 
and vice versa, the more open the work 
the longer does it take for it to be bit- 
ten. This theory of Lalanne’s is a 
natural theory, and will readily be un- 
derstood without further explanation 
by anybody capable of practising it. 

And now, I will take it for granted 
that you have drawn your picture on 
the copper. In order to illustrate 
more clearly, I will suppose this pic- 
ture to be a bit of landscape. Mark 
its features: 

In the foreground, on the left, there 
is a large sycamore tree, whose out- 
spreading branches nearly fill the up- 
permost part of the scene. Surround- 
ing the tree is a clump of bushes, at 
the foot of which is an abundance of 
weeds and tall grasses. On the right 
of the picture stands another tall and 
life-forsaken elm, in solitary loneli- 
ness. In the middle distance, so call- 
ed, is an old building, which looks for 
nll the world like a penitentiary; but 
the broken wall in front of it proves 
that it must have been forsaken long 
ago. Away in the background, hard- 
ly visible, is the tall steeple and belfry 
of a village church. This, briefly, is 
your picture. 

It must now go into the bath. Do 
not forget beforehand to varnish with 
Japan varnish the under surface and 
edges of the plate, so as to protect the 
copper. 

A flat-bottomed porcelain basin is 
now called for. Having previously 
formed a mordant of equal quantities 
of nitric acid and water—soft water is 
the best—pour it into the basin so as to 
fill a depth of about an inch. ‘Oh 
dear!” I imagine I hear somebody 
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exclaim in disgust. Of course the 
fumes of the acid are unpleasant, and 
what if you do happen to get the 
smallest drop on your delicate finger? 
It will not kill you, and you surely do 
not hope to accomplish any work in 
this world without getting your hands 
soiled. 


But such is experience. And this 


reminds me of a very amiable young 
lady, who is more expert with acid 


and needle than with needle and 
thread. Some of her etchings are truly 
admirable, and she has executed one 
of the finest little genre pieces I 
have beheld. But ah! what a 
fearful time she had of it when first 
she came to make use of the acid bath! 
She knew that she could never man- 
nge without either spoiling her dress 
or playing mischief with her fingers. 
She was full of courage, however, and 
fought the battle victoriously. Now 
she goes from the parlor to the etch- 
suffer the 


ever 


ing room, and does not 
slightest inconvenience. 

When I first began to practise the 
art I confess that I made serry work 
of it. When polishing the plates I 
also polished the skin off one of my 
fingers. A day or two later I ran the 
needle into my thumb, and,was sensi- 
tive to the pain for a week afterward. 
In-due time, and feeling in working 
order, I recommenced and finished the 
drawing. So far,so good. But a sin- 
gle drop of the acid let fall accidental- 
ly on my hand again discovered a 
slight scratch, and to my utter sorrow 
the discovery at one time threatened 
to prove serious. 

But such talk is too much like tell- 
ing tales out of school. Every etcher 
has had a greater or a lesser number 
of annoyances to combat, and the ex- 
perience of one is nearly the experi- 
ence of the whole. 

Toreturn to the bath. You can safe- 
ly follow the rule that five minutes 
for the palest lines and thirty minutes 
for the darkest, in temperate weather, 
is amply sufficient with the foregoing 
mordant. The chemical 
duces an ebullition, which it is neces- 


action pro- 
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sary to interrupt by passing a feather 
lightly over the plate. If no ebulli- 
tion takes place in five or eight min- 
utes, the acid is worthless, and must 
be thrown away. 

With the picture engraved, as pre- 
viously deseribed, plunge the plate in 
the bath, and there al 
five minutes. 
it with water, and dry it with blotting 
paper. This first biting has sufficed to 
etch the church steeple and belfry, 
which with a fine camel’s-hair brush 
you will now cover with a coating of 
the following ‘“‘ stopping-out varnish”: 
asphaltum, 30 gr.; gum mastie, 4 er.; 
lin turpen- 


; le 
dissolv« a 


low it to remain 
Then remove it, cleanse 


white wax, 8 gr. ; 
tine, 240 gr. 
Again immerse the plate, when dry, 
for five 
proceed as formerly, and behold the 


minutes more. Remove it, 
old building sufficiently etched, also 
which revar- 
The third 
removal will disclose the trees in the 


the contours of the trees, 
nish and again immerse. 


background and the grass and weeds 
of the foreground enough bitten by 
the acid, and so on until the darkest 
shadows have been represented. Thus 
the large trunks of the trees in the 
foreground will have remained in the 
acid about thirty minutes; the middle 
ground, twenty-five; the next, twenty; 
the fourth, fifteen; and the last ten and 
five. This proportion need not be 
mathematically precise, but may be 
modified with discretion. 

Many objections have been brought 
forward against this process, I think 
unwisely. Its principle is the same as 
that of the ‘old 
which was employed by all 
from Rembrandt down to the close of 
the last century, and if it satisfied their 
requirements, there is no reason why 
it should not ours. It is by far the 
safest and the surest of all processes; 
if the acid and the needle are each in 
good condition, and the etcher works 
with his eyes open and his hand firm, 
the result will prove oftener satisfacto- 


negative’ process, 


etchers 


ry than otherwise. 
The main objection that has been 
put forward lies in the necessity of 
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stopping out. I admit that it is a 
troublesome task, and one that con- 
sumes a large amount of time. More- 
over, it has to be performed with the 
utmost care and delicacy. Neverthe- 
less, if the beginner cannot afford to 
give his time to such work, he ought 
not to etch at all. What is worth do- 
ing at all is certainly worth doing well, 
and if you refuse to follow a method 
which is superlatively practical, sim- 
ply because it entails a tedious under- 
taking, I should not like to wager 
much on your future success. What 
if it is a tedious undertaking? The 
old etchers understood it well, and did 
not complain. On the contrary, in 
recognition of its utility, they have be- 
queathed us a maxim: ‘One day of 
stopping out is worth five with the 
needle.” 

As we have already seen, this pro- 
cess requires the artist to do all of his 
work at once, with the needle or 
point, before submitting it to the ac- 
tion of the bath. After the impression 
has been taken under a printing 


press, the etcher will sometimes dis- 


cover weaknesses in his plate. Some 
lines will appear insufliciently bitten, 
while others will appear too much so. 
In the former instance, the correction 
had best be made with the dry point, 
which is merely an etching needle 
used without etching ground or bath, 
on the bare copper, by recutting the 
indistinct lines; and in the latter in- 
stance, by means of a burnisher. 

I have previously admitted that I 
prefer this process, slow though it be, 
to any other, and employ it the most 
in my own work. I can with the ful- 
lest confidence recommend it to all 
beginners; indeed, I would not will- 
ingly allow a class of pupils to op- 
erate by any other, for it is alike sim- 
ple, undeceptive, and sure. The fin- 
est etching in the world can be pro- 
duced by it as easily as the poorest. 
Given this process and askilful hand, all 
manner of good results are attainable. 

The « positive ” process, which was 
first discovered by Mr. Hamerton, 
nearly four years ago, is commenda- 

41 
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ble in several respects. I have used 
it occasionally for the past two years, 
in work of a light character. But, as 
the discoverer himself admits, the pro- 
cess is not yet perfected; and my own 
experience i.. using it has taught me 
that it is safe only with very careful 
manipulation. Though I like the pro- 
cess so far as it goes, I cannot as yet 
advise beginners to employ it. 

To begin with, the principal idea of 
the process is capital. By it the 
etcher sees his work in black upon a 
white ground as distinctly as if he 
were drawing with a lead pencil on 
white paper, and the engraving is 
wholly done in the bath. It is of the 
highest importance that the plate 
should be exceedingly bright; and for 
this purpose Mr. Hamerton used 
créme d'argent. I have been 
able to obtain this preparation, and 
have therefore substituted one of ny 
own make; namely: Nitrate of sil- 
ver, 60 gr.; common salt pulverized, 
30 gr.; tartar, 210 gr.; all 
of the ingredients to be well tri- 
turated. Apply gently with a soft 
woollen rag, moistened in alcohol. 

For a ground Mr. Hamerton uses 
an etherialized solution of white wax, 
pouring it on the silvered surface of 
the plate, just as the photographer 
would pour on collodion. This coat- 
ing must be allowed three 
to dry; after which another cont 
is applied, and the plate again laid 
away for four days. The back and 
edges of the plate are now painted 
with Japan varnish to protect them. 

The bath is composed as follows: 
Chlorate of potash, 20 grammes; hy- 
drochloric acid 100 gr.; water, 880 
gr. Dissolve the potash in warm 
water; then add_ the 1.* The 
drawing-board, or tray, is made “ of 
some very light wood, such as poplar, 
an inch and a half thick. In the mid- 
dle of this a well is hollowed an inch 
: eight inches 


never 


cream 


days 


aci 


deep,” and seven or 


* One word of warning to the wise is suffi- 
cient. Do not procure the common muriatic 
acid of commerce, which is of a deep yellow 
color; but use only that which has a slight odor, 
and does not fume. 
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square. The board is then japanned 
throughout with five or six coats of 
varnish. 

The plate having been prepared, 
place it in the tray, and there attach 
it by means of four small balls of 
modelling wax. Pour the mordant 
on it, and when the bath is in a right 
condition, you may begin toetch. If 
the line does not blacken the instant 
you draw it, dissolve a small piece of 
copper in the bath. 

‘You require,” says the inventor, 
‘‘ five hours for the biting of the dark- 
est lines; consequently the plate must 
remain in the bath five hours. If you 
hours’ work, 
them over a 
the lines you 
draw may reach the degree of value 
in light and shade which you desire. 
In the intervals you may carry for- 
ward another plate in the same way.” 

I feel quite sure that this process, 
will eventually supersede all others. 
The mere fact that by it the operator 
may discern clearly what he is doing, 
speaks volumes in its favor. As yet, 
however, I cannot say that I fancy it 
so well as the older process.* 

I have now set forth, as explicitly 
as the allotted space will allow, the 
leading and fundamental principles of 
etching. It has required a great many 
words to explain the methods of prac- 


wish to give only two 
you must so distribute 
space of five hours that 


tise; but the reader may be assured 
that these methods are at once simple 
and safe. I know of no pleasanter or 
more profitable way of spending lei- 
sure moments. 

But bear in mind that etching is not 
an art to be played with. Do not at- 
tempt it unless you are quite confident 
that you will fairly succeed. Remem- 
ber that it requires a certain amount 

* Every etcher ought to print his own proofs, 
to learn the condition of the plate, for it is ex- 
ceedingly bothersome to be always obliged to 
resort to the copper-plate printer’s to get the 
work done. A very desirable press has been 
invented by Mr. Hamerton, and may be pro- 
cured for about two pounds, by addressing 
Charles Roberson & Co., 99 Long Acre, Lon- 
don. Any practical printer will show you 
how to use it. 
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of genius, but not absolutely of the 
highest order. Do not be too ambi- 
tious, nor be misled by your first au- 
spicious effort. And when, finally, 
you have once been praised by some- 
body who knows less about the art 
than yourself, do not surmise that you 
are the only etcher in the world, or 
flatter yourself that some time, deo 
volente, your name will be ranked sec- 
ond only to Rembrandt or Claude. 

In the present article I have con- 
fined myself wholly to methods of 
practise; I have still in a second arti- 
cle to speak of the methods of study, 
and of those genuine who 
gave to etching their special attention, 
and excelled therein famously. 

I know not how to close this writ- 


masters 


ing in a better manner than by quot- 
ing the language of 
French artist. 

** Anybody,” he says, “who knows 
how to sketch ought to etch. 
sure, one ought not to make a very 
complicated plate at first, although 
such a thing has done. It is 
best to begin by drawing asimple out- 
line, well accentuated, on the black 
ground, to add a few trees, to subject 
it to the bath, and, if this early effort 
requires to be retouched, to coat it 
with white varnish in order to com- 
plete it. Some excellent effects will 
be discovered, and success is quite cer- 
tain. 

“The croguis, or off-hand sketch, 
fares well in the acid; every painter, 


a distinguished 


To be 


been 


at least, ought to etch several series 
of them, without any trouble. Exert 
strong pressure on the point, don’t 
tremble because the mordant happens 
to be a little furious, and the result 
To increase the 


will surely be good. 
quality, add to the number of these 


sketches. Consult the best specimens 
of the art; study them carefully and 
with fixed purpose. This is the way 
that speedily conducts to the good, the 
better, and the best.”’* 

* A. P. Martial, Nouveau Traité de la Gra- 
vure a L’eau-forte pour les Peintres et les Des- 
sinateurs. Paris, 1873 
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T was a curious and interesting 
ease all through. I suppose tri- 
umphs are especially sweet to a young 
man, and that may be the reason for 
my considering this affair one of the 
most successful achievements of my 
life. It is now more than twenty 
years since, but the incidents are as 
fresh in my mind as though they oc- 
curred but yesterday, while many a 
forensic battle involving harder work 
and more skilful tactics has passed 
from my memory forever. Graduat- 
ing from Harvard at the age of twenty- 
one, and then entering the law school, 
three years more saw mea full-fledged 
barrister, and settled in my office in 
St. Louis eagerly watching and waiting, 
not always patiently, for clients who 
I hardly know how 


rarely came. 
have been 


my pocket-book would 


able to withstand the ravages of my 
landlady and my washerwoman, had 


I not been fortunate enough to secure 
the position of attorney to the National 
Life Insurance Company. I had let- 
ters of introduction to Mr. Harwood, 
the President, and, as he took a fancy 
to me, I got the place. It was nat 
much of a place to be sure, for the fees 
were in inverse ratio to the work, 
which was pretty hard; but I ought 
not to grumble, for the appointment 
brought me the case of which this lit- 
tle instrument is a souvenir, and this 
ease brought reputation, wealth, “ et 
cetera, et cetera, as in such cases 
made and provided.” 

Iused to visit Mr. Harwood quite 
often, for I had very few acquaint- 
ances in St. Louis, and at his pretty 
little place at Blakeville, but a short 
distance out of the city, I appeared to 
be always welcome; and I usually 
found some pleasant people there, 
rather above the ordinary run of intel- 
lect in a western suburban town. 
Among others whom I occasionally 
met, though he never seemed on the 
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best of terms with Harwood, was a 
Dr. Karl Nighman. 

He was of German parentage, I 
think, though there was nothing but his 
name, and a slight curve of the nose, 
to denote it. He wasa little above 
the medium height, finely proportion- 
ed, and with the exception of just the 
slightest stoop in the world, due, I 
suppose, to bending at his study, his 
carriage was straight and manly. His 
complexion was dark, skin a little sal- 
low, mouth cut square, with a pair 
of lips that closed firmly, and his fore- 
head high. The whole appearance 
of the man indicated great intellectual 
and physical power. 

He always dressed neatly, though 
not in the height of sfyle, and on the 
whole, with his dark eyes, and hair 
which he wore rather long, he was, 
if not absolutely handsome, at any 
rate a striking person, and one who 
would attract attention in any assem- 
bly. 

I never had an opportunity for 
much conversation with him, for when 
I saw him at Blakeville, he was usu- 
ally engaged with Miss Harwood— 
Jenny was her name—either at the 
piano—he wasa very fine pianist—or in 
conversation. Nighman seemed to 
possess a wonderful power over Miss 
Harwood, and from appearances I 
imagined there would be an engage- 
ment there very soon, in spite of Har- 
wood’s evident aversion to him. 

One day Harwood came into my 
office, and said—he was always very 
blunt in his speech, and said what he 
meant without beating about the bush— 
‘Lee, I wish you would help me to 
break off Nighman’s intimacy with 
Jenny. I don’t know anything against 
the man. He is said to be skilful in 
his profession—he is certainly well 
read in general matters; but he is ac- 
quiring altogether too great an influ- 
ence over my daughter. He is just 
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the kind of a man, that a romantic 
girl of eighteen is always taken with, 
and I do not like the way things are 
going on. She isin her own rooma 
large part of the time, and when she 
is with us she is ina kind of moody, 
half-dreamy state, Nighman 
happens to be there, when she is quite 
another being. She sings, plays, and 
is like her old self before this infernal 
intimacy sprang up.” 

**As there don’t seem to be any 
particular objection to him, Mr. Har- 
wood,” I replied, “I should think 
the easiest way of settling the matter 
would be to take him for a son-in- 
’ 


unless 


law.’ 
“A son-in-law!” cried Harwood 
aghast. ‘Why, it would be a case of 
bigamy.” 
“The deuce! I did not know he 
was married; I have never seen his 
wife, nor can I remember ever to have 


” 


heard her mentioned.” 

“No. They are seldom seen to- 
gether. They never entertain, and 
rumor says that she is a bit of a shrew. 
In the five years they have lived in 
Blukeville Ihave met her but once. 
I thought her a very pleasant little 
woman then, I remember.” 

“Well, Mr. Harwood, what do you 
wish me to do in the matter?” asked 
I, returning to the main question. “I 
do not see how I can help you.” 

“Nor I exactly,” he replied. 
doctor is always a gentleman; 
never has done or said anything at 
which I could take offence, or I would 
have disposed of him long ago. Per- 
haps it is because Jenny sees so few 
gentlemen that he has taken so strong 
a hold on her fancy. Can’t you come 
down 2 little oftener than usual, and 
while there pay more attention to 
Jenny—interrupt their confounded 
téte-a-tétes? You are a good talker, 
and can show her that there is more 
than one brain in the world.” 

“In short,” said I, ‘you wish to 
use me for what the doctor would call 
a counter-irritant, while he acts as a 
rubefacient.” 

“Now, Lee, don’t jest about this 


“The 
he 
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matter. It is really becoming very 
serious. I know you can help me if 
you only will; and unless something 
occurs pretty soon to change the pres- 
ent state of things, Heaven knows how 
it will all end.” 

” My dear sir, I shall be very glad 
to help you if I can, but I much fear 
that I shall than 
good.” 

‘“¢ Thank you very much, Lee. Come 
down and dine this afternoon, and by 
the way, come early; and bring Sin- 
clair.” 

Sinclair was the examining pbysi- 
cian for the National—a young fellow, 
but very brilliant in his profession, 

“ Bring Sinclair with you,” said Har- 
wood. Nighman has applied for a 
policy on his wife's life, and the ex- 


do more harm 


amination may as well be made to-day, 
Business is business, and I don’t ob 
ject to Nighman’s money, though Ido 
object to him decidedly. Good day.” 

Sinclair and I went down to Blake. 
ville that Harwood and 
Sinclair went up to Nighman’s before 


afternoon. 
dinner, while I stayed to have a little 
chat with MissJenny. I mightas well 
have talked to an automaton though. 
Her replies were simply ‘“ Yes” or 
‘*No”—generally “ Yes,” however, for 
she apparently did not care to take the 
trouble to with me. Of 
course I couldn’t stand that a great 
so I ~. we 


disagree 


while, gave up beaten 


present, and strolled out on to the pi- 


azza to smoke a cigarette. I had 
hardly lighted it when I heard her at 
the piano singing that highly senti- 
mental ballad, 
* Ach wie ist méglich 
Dass ich Dich lassen kann,” 
with an amount of expression that 
would have been immensely flatter- 
ing if I had not known she was think- 
ing of some one besides myself. 
Presently Harwood and Sinclair 
came back, and to my surprise, under 
the circumstances, Nighman came 
with them—as I learned afterward, on 
some pretence about making the pay- 
ments and settling matters at once. 
As dinner was announced while he 
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was there, it is needless to say he was 
invited to remain, and equally need- 
less to say that he accepted. As her 


father had said, Miss Harwood was a 
changed being in the presence of the 


doctor. She was perfectly radiant; 
she laughed in a way I should have 
thought impossible an hour ago, and 
her conversation was really brilliant, 
considering her years. After dinner 
the two retreated to the bay window, 
where, as Sinclair was shut up in the 
library with our host, arranging some 
business matters, I made one or two 
ineffectual attempts to join in their 
conversation; but they immediately 
froze up into monosyllables, or turned 
the conversation to music, where I 
was off my feet in no time, and glad 
to beat a retreat. So I left them, and 
strolling out to the lawn, lighted a 
cigar, and finding a little summer 
house half-concealed by shrubbery at 
the end of the path T sat down, smoked, 
and thought of—nothing. Just as I 
had finished my cigar, and was about 
returning to the house, I heard thie 
sound of approaching voices, which I 
directly recognized to be those of 
Jenny and Dr. Nighman. They came 
slowly strolling down the path arm in 
arm to where I was. I did not wish 
to play eavesdropper, but escape was 
impossible; so I kept quiet, trusting to 
their turning back when they arrived 
at the summer house. Nighman was 
speaking as they came near enough 
for me to distinguish the words, and 
he was going on like another Claude 
Melnotte about ‘beautiful skies, only 
less deeply blue than the wavelets 
which leaped to kiss the prow of our 
boat as it glided o’er them, wafted 
by zephyrs laden with the perfumed 
breath of orange groves,” and all that 
sort of thing. His voice was very 
sweet and tender, and as he finished 
she looked up into his face, and if ever 
I saw love speak from the eyes of any 
Woman it spoke from Jenny Har- 
wood’s that night as she murmured, 
“Oh, Karl, we could be so happy.” 
I didn’t so much wonder at the girl’s 
infatuation, but I began to be really 
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alarmed for the issue of this 
fair. 

As I had hoped, they turned back 
at the end of the path, and I heard no 
more of what they said; but as the 
moon went behind a cloud I thought 
I heard that peculiar sound, like the 
drawing of a cork, which, after what I 
had witnessed, was tolerably intelligible 
tome. I could not make up my mind 
to tell Mr. Harwood that night what I 
had seen, and I had no second oppor- 
tunity. I went back to town early in 
the morning, and did not see him till 
a week from that day, when he rush- 
ed into my office in a state of great 
excitement, and hardly waiting to re- 
cover the breath he had lost in mount- 
ing the stairs, burst out with, ‘This 
must be stopped, Mr. Lee—this must 
be stopped.” 

Not having the remotest idea of 
what must be stopped, unless Miss 
Harweod had indeed eloped, in which 
case he would hardly have come to 
me, I mildly suggested that he should 
take a chair, and give me a little light 
upon the subject. 

«““What must be stopped, Mr. Har- 
wood?” I asked. 

“These sudden 
sudden deaths.” 

If I liad not seen that he was in no 
humor for jesting, I might have told 
him that perhaps it would be better 
to consult a physician than a lawyer; 
but I contented myself with asking 
the particulars of the case which had 
brought him in. 

“Haven't you heard? You remem- 
ber Nighman’s taking a policy on his 
wife the last time you were down at 
Blakeville? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied 
to-day.” 

« Well, this morning she was found 
dead in her bed. This is the fourth 
similar case within two months. I 
tell you, if this sort of thing goes on, 
the National will depart this life as 
suddenly as Mrs. Nighman, though 
to-day it is as sound as she apparently 
was a weekago. Iam bound to have 
this case investigated.” 


deaths, sir—these 


“just a week ago 
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I did not say what I really believed, 
which was that I thought the loss of 
the twenty thousand dollars troubled 
him less than the fact that Nighman 
was now left free to claim his daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

** What do you suspect in this case, 
Mr. Harwood? ” I asked—* murder or 
suicide?” 

‘‘T don’t know; I believe there is 
foul play somewhere, for I don’t be- 
lieve in the judgments of Providence 
to this extent—all on one company in- 
side of eight weeks.” 

I promised to look into the matter, 
and after some further conversation 
he took his leave. 

I determined to run down to Blake- 
ville and have a talk with Nighman 
if possible, so I took the afternoon 
train, and on arriving at the village 
went directly to his house. I was at 


first refused admittance, the maid tell- 
ing me that the doctor would see no 
patients whatever; but after inducing 


take 
into 


was 
the 


her to up my card, I 
invited the office, where 
doctor was sitting in dressing-gown 
and slippers. He received very 
quietly, but with apparent cordiality 
apologized for refusing me admission 
at first; but of course I could under- 
stand that professional business was 
quite out of the question under the 
present circumstances. Yet he was 
glad to find his friends did not neglect 
him in his affliction. 

I inquired the particulars of his 
wife’s death, which he gave me very 
frankly and clearly. He 
feel his loss keenly, and was once or 
twice overcome with emotion during 


me 


seemed to 


our conversation. 

His story in brief was that on the pre- 
vious evening his wife had complained 
of feeling unwell, and had retired early. 
He had soon after been called away to 
attend a case of confinement, and im- 
mediately on his return, feeling quite 
weary from walk, had retired 
also. His wife and he occupied sep- 
arate apartments, that she might not 
be disturbed by night calls, and so he 
did not see her till morning, when, as 


>? 


his 
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she did not come down to breakfast, he 
went upto her room, and found her 
dead. She had apparently died very 
suddenly, and very quietly, as the 
clothes were in no way disturbed, and 
indeed, until he spoke to her 
thought she was only sleeping soundly. 
That was all knew. I inquired 
what he thought to be the cause of 
death. 
rupture of the heart, or large blood- 
vessel leading from it, or apoplexy,” 
he said, and he rathey inclined to the 
latter theory. It was rather a deli- 
matter to ask my next question, 
but I made bold to do it, and inquired 
if there could be no suspicion of sui- 
cide. To my surprise, he took the 
question very quietly, and replied no, 
he thought not; that possibility had 
suggested itself to him, but it was al- 
together improbable. Inthe first place, 
there wus no cause for it. 


he 


i 


he 


“Tt must have been either a 


cute 


There was 
no insanity in her family on either 
side, nor had he ever noticed in her 
anything which would direct his at- 
They had 
always, as far as he knew, lived hap- 
pily together, and so suicide would be 
improbable from very lack of cause; 
moreover, if it had been suicide it must 
have been by a drug; and since she 


tention to such a condition. 


died so quietly, without even disturb- 
ing the clothes, it must have been a 
narcotic poison. 
Now on that night he had all the 
opium and morphine that he owned 
with him in his pocket case. If she 
had purchased it elsewhere, there must 
have been some paper or vial, or some 
trace left, which there certainly was 
not in this case. No, he was quite 
sure it must have been apoplexy. I 
inquired if he proposed to have an 
autopsy. No, he did 
urged it in the case of others, but he 
could not think of it in the case of one 
so near and dear to him; here he 
wiped his eyes. I paused a moment, 
while he recovered from his emotion, 
and then suggested that under the cir- 
cumstances he ought in justice to him- 
self to have a post-mortem examina- 
tion made, for it was pretty generally 


not; ue often 
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known that he had recently insured 
his wife for a large sum, and there 
would not be wanting evil-disposed 
persons who would circulate reports 
cruelly false, no doubt, but which 
could not fail to injure him more or 
less; while the demonstration of the 
true cause of death by an examina- 
tion would set all suspicion at rest and 
silence evil tongues. Nighman look- 
ed at me sharply, as though trying to 
discover if I had any suspicion myself; 
but I looked as calm and frank as 
even a lawyer can when it is necessa- 
ry. After two or three minutes’ re- 
flection, he said: “I believe you are 
right. I thank you for the suggestion. 
It will on the whole be best to have 
an examination, but of course I can- 
not be present. Dr. Johnson will un- 
doubtedly be willing to make the ex- 
amination, with such of my profession- 
al brethren as he may choose to invite 
[ asked if I might in- 
He 
was young in his profession, and I had 
heard him say that such opportunities 
to study the nature of disease were as 
valuable as they were rare. He re- 
plied that of course I might invite him ; 
and after reminding me that it would 
necessary that the examination 
should take place on the following 
morning, and that he must rely on me 
to make arrangements with Dr. Joln- 
son, he asked me to excuse him from 


to assist him.” 
vite Dr. Sinclair to be present. 


be 


further conversation, as the nervous 
shock and excitement attendant on 
such a sudden calamity had made him 
quite unwell, I took my departure 
immediately. As I went, he thanked 
me again for my kindness aud sym- 
pathy, though I thought I detected 
just a shade of irony in his tone. I 
must confess the little suspicion I had 
entertained after my talk with Mr, 
Harwood, was pretty thoroughly dis- 
sipated by the doctor's manner—his 
clear statement of the particulars of 
his, wife’s death, and the readiness 


with which he consented to an autop- 
Sy. 


After all, there was nothing so 
very remarkable in the fact that a wo- 
man had died suddenly, even if she did 
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have a insurance her 
life. 

However, I had the arrangements 
for the autopsy to make, so I walked 
over to the other end of the village, 
and called an Dr. Johnson. He said 
he should be very glad to oblige his 
brother practitioner, and would attend 
to everything. 

On my way back to the depot I 
overtook the girl who had answered 
the bell at Nighman’s. I may as well 
tell you now, as you will hear more of 
her by and by, that her name was 
Ellen Somers. She was about twen- 
ty-two years of age, and exceedingly 
pretty, having that combination of 
golden hair and dark brown eyes so 
rare outside of northern Austria 
unless artificially produced. She was 
plump, well formed, and had hands 
exceedingly small and white fora ser- 
vant. Toa close observer, however, 
the nails would have told the story of 
low birth; but she was vastly prettier 
than the average of women, and I was 
by no means averse to a chat with 
her. 

Well, I made an excuse about the 
time of the train’s leaving, to speak to 
her, and as she recognized me, we 
walked on together. 
very naturally turned to the subject 
of Mrs. Nighman’s death. She told 
pretty much the same story as the 
I remarked that it was a pity 
he had not been at home on tle even- 
ing she died. 

“Why, said she, ‘he was at home 
—I saw him 
eight and eleven.” 

«Ah, indeed,” said I. ‘* He told me 
that he was away all the evening.” She 
turned pale, then colored like fire all 


large on 


The conversation 


doctor. 


several times between 


in a twinkling, and stammered out: 
“Oh, yes; I remember—he was away 
—he was away —I was thinking of the 
night before, 
that she was in a great hurry, left me. 


’ 


>and making an excuse 


Here was just a straw: Nighman said 
he was out last night. His servant 
says she saw him several times dur- 
ing the evening, and then, finding she 
has contradicted his statement, con- 
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tradicts herself. I determined to stay 
down all night. I telegraphed Sin- 
clair to come down on the morning 
train, and went up and engaged a 
room at the hotel; for I thought I 
wouldn’t trouble Harwood that night, 
as I did not know how late I might be out. 
After getting some supper, I ordered a 
horse, and made «a circuit of the outly- 
ing farms, but could find none where 
there had been a recent addition to the 
family. Having narrowed my circle 
pretty well without finding any such 
case, I drove back to my hotel, and 
hired two of the servants to go out 
and make inquiries in the village. 
They reported, about half-past nine, 
that they could learn of no birth in 
town within a week. Whereupon I 
went to bed. I now hoped great 
things from the autopsy, for unless 
there was some mystery in the affair, 
why should Nighman have told me 
that cock-and-bull story about his call 
on the previous evening? 

Sinclair on the first 
train, and meeting him at the station, 
I walked over with him to introduce 
him to Johnson, and on the way I 
gave him the points in the case _ I 
left him with Johnson and the other 
physicians, who were already there, 
telling him I would await him at the 
hotel. After about two 
they were two very long hours, for I 
had become quite worked up over the 
case, so that every minute seemed ten 


came down 


hours—and 


—Sinclair returned. 

“Well, what have 
asked eagerly. 

‘‘Nothing much,” he replied—‘‘a 
little congestion of the brain—a!l other 
parts apparently healthy.” 

“Then Nighman was right,” said I, 
a little disappointedly, I must confess. 

“T don’t know. I suggested a chem- 
ical examination of the stomach and 
its contents, and though the others 
pooh-poohed the idea, I carried my 
point, and I am to do it.” 

“How long will it take you?” I 
asked. 

“T suppose I can come to a pretty 
definite conclusion in four days.” 


you found?” I 
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** Well, till then there is nothing to 
be done, I suppose,” said I. 

** No, nothing that I can see; indeed, 
I think there is very little in the affair 
anyhow.” 

“TI believe you are right,” I replied, 
And then, after sending a note to Har- 
wood saying I had had little suecess, 
Sinclair and I went 
gether. I saw nothing further of him 
till the Thursday following, 
came into my office in the middle of 
the forenoon. 

“Found anything?” 

- Nothing,” 

“Just as I expected,” said I, and 
went on with my deed I was making 
out. Sinclair took out a cigar, light- 
ed it, tipped himself back in his chair 
against the and watched the 
rings of smoke—he had that trick to 
perfection—for at least twenty min- 
As I threw down my pen at the 
conclusion of my work, he said: 


back to town to- 


when he 


said I, 
replied Sinclair. 


wall, 


utes. 


“It’s queer though— mighty queer.” 

** What is queer?” I asked. 

“ Why, that woman's death. It is 
all very well for Johnson and those 
other old buffers to call it congestion 
of the brain, but to my mind there 
was nothing near enough to cause 
death.” 

‘*Well, I don’t see but you'll have 
to be satisfied,” said I, “*and Harwood 
Hell have to pay the money. 
By the way, Nighman made a demand 


too. 


on the company for the amount on 
the day after the funeral. But the 
money is not the worst of the matter 
with Harwood. I you 
had found something, for he is getting 


almost wish 


quite hypo—” 

‘* By Jove, that’s it,” 
leaping from his chair. 
fore the days of emotional insanity, 
instead of preparing to defend myself 
with the poker, I asked, 
* What's it?” 

“Why, that is the way the poison 
was given. She was killed by "—and 
here he went on to explain the process. 
I listened with a deal of as- 
tonishment and some incredulity. But 
finally he was so positive I sent for 


cried Sinclair, 
As it was be- 


merely 


great 
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Harwood, and we held a council of 


war. Harwood was ready to try any- 


thing, so the majority voted to go 


nhead 

“But how are you going to prove 
this?” I asked. 

“T think that will be tolerably easy 
if I can have another chance to exam- 
ine the body,” said Sinclair. 

«There is only one way to do that 
now,” said I, “and that is, to arrest 
Nighman on a charge of murder; and 
then we can get an order for the ex- 
humation of the body, and we haven’t 
the ghost of a chance to get a bill on 
the evidence we have. We have no 
sort of a case to warrant an arrest.” 

“Wait a few minutes and you may 
have more faith,” said Sinclair, leaving 
the office. 

In a few minutes he returned witha 
reply to a telegram he had sentto New 
York. After reading that, I really 
believed Sinclair was right, and so 
went at once to the Attorney-General 
to get him to take the necessary steps. 
Ile didn’t think the matter was worth 
a” moment's notice, but I was so urgent 
that he at last said: 

“Well, go ahead, only you must do 
all the work; I can’t bother with it, 
nor do I wish to impose upon the Dis- 
trict Attorney.” 

I was only too glad to have the 
work to do, and that very afternoon I 
had Nighman arrested, and procured 
the order for exhumation for Sinclair. 

The Grand Jury was in session, and 
as of course we had only to present 
our side of the case, we had less diffi- 
culty in getting an indictment than I 
feared. The case was put down for 
trial at the June term. Of course, the 
arrest caused no end of excitement in 
Blakeville, and though opinion was 
somewhat divided, the majority sided 
with Nighman, and regarded him as 
an object of persecution ; and the Som- 
ers girl did much to excite sympa- 
thy for the doctor and arouse popu- 
lar opinion against Harwood, who was 
regarded as the instigator of the 
whole proceeding. So strong was 
this feeling, that Harwood lived chief- 
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ly at St. Louis till after the trial. The 
Attorney-General was still willing to 
have me do all the work, for I can as- 
sure you I did not let him know what 
evidence I was going to put in, though 
I had been very busy in collecting 
scraps of testimony here and there up 
to the very day of the trial. As we 
came into court, the room was packed 
with people chiefly from Blakeville, 
whom the novelty of a murder trial, 
and sympathy for the prisoner, had 
brought there. Nighman’s bearing 
was much in his favor, and if I had 
not known the evidence, I should not 
have thought of his being a man guil- 
ty of so fearful acrime. When called 
on to plead to the indictment, he re- 
plied in a calm, clear voice, ‘Not 
guilty,” at which there was a murmur 
of applause in the court room, which, 
however, was promptly checked by 
the judge. I opened the case for the 
prosecution very briefly, saying that 
we expected to be able to show that 
the prisoner had administered a subtle 
and deadly poison to his wife, from 
the effects of which she had died, and 
that he had done this with the motive 
and intention of securing to his own 
use the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, the value of a policy of life in- 
surance issued to him by the National 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Har- 
wood was my first witness. He testified : 

*“ Am President of the National Life 
Insurance Company. Have known 
the prisoner five years. Issued to him 
a policy on the life of his wife, Henri- 
etta Nighman, payable to himself in 
case of death. Policy issued on 
the 10th of May. Value of policy was 
twenty thousand dollars. Only one 
payment had been made at the time 
of death of insured party. Know 
nothing of Dr. Nighman’s relations 
with his wife. Have never seen them 
together at any social gathering but 
once in five years. Have often seen 
him alone.” 

I asked “* What inference did you 
draw?” 

Andrews, counsel for the defence, 
immediately rose and said: 
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“T object. We want facts, not in- 
ferences.” 

“Very well, you shall have all the 
facts you want,” said I. And Har- 
wood’s testimony closed here for our 
side. 

Andrews cross-examined. 

“What character does Dr. Nigh- 
man bear among his neighbors?” 

** Most excellent.” 

“TIave you ever known him to be 
guilty of any action not only criminal, 
but even dishonorable?” 

“‘T do not recollect any.” 

“Ts he regarded as skilful in his 
profession? ” 

“* He is.” 

“That will do.” And Harwood sat 
down greatly relieved. 

John Powers testified: 

‘*Have been under Dr. Nighman’s 
professional care more or less in the 
last years. Have been many 
times at his office. Have heard an- 
gry words between the doctor and his 
wife. Have seen him pinch the cheek 
of Ellen Somers, his servant, and on 
with his arms 
around her waist. Think he was 
more familiar with her than gentle- 


five 


one occasion saw him 


men usually are with their servants.” 

The cross-examination elicited noth- 
ing more. 

Lucy Smiley testified : 

‘Have been to Dr. Nighman’s office 
two or three times. Once heard an- 
gry words between him and his wife. 
Know Ellen Somers. Have had con- 
versation with her about the doctor’s 
unhappiness with his wife. She told 
me——” This of course was objected 
to by the defence. 

The cross-examination simply con- 
firmed her direct testimony, and wit- 
ness said she knew it must have been 
the and his wife who were 
quarrelling, as she could recognize 
their voices anywhere. 

Charles Simpson had seen the doc- 
tor riding with Ellen Somers several 
times in the evening. Of course the 
only object of this testimony was to 
show that, as the domestic relations in 
the house of Nighman were not pleas- 


doctor 
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ant, the murder of the wife would 
be less improbable than if they had 
been the reverse. I then called Sin- 
clair, on whom, of course, the whole 
case rested. He testified: 

“Am examining physician to the 
National Life Insurance Company. 
Examined Mrs. Henrietta Nighman 
in May last, for insurance. I found 
her a perfectly healthy woman. Heard 
that she died suddenly a week after- 
ward. Was invited to be present at 
the post-mortem examination of the 
body and assisted thereat. The vital 
organs were found. to be in a perfect- 
ly healthy condition, with the excep- 
tion of the brain, which was slightly 
The congestion was not 
sufficient to my to account for 
death. I made a chemical anilysis of 
the contents of the stomach, but found 
nothing abnormal There 
were no traces of any injury any- 
where upon the body.” Here a boy 
elbowed his way through the crowd in 


congested. 


mind 


present. 


the rear of the court room, and placed 
a message in my hand. I read it, and 
informed the court that Dr. Sinclair 
was needed immediately in a case of 
and I asked if he 
might be excused, and recalled on his 
return. The judge gave his consent, 
and Sinclair left the court. 

Dr. Johnson testified : 

“Have been a practising physician 
in Blakeville twenty years. Made the 
autopsy of Mrs. Nighman. Found all 
organs healthy except the brain. This 


the utmost urgency, 


This congestion 


was congested. 
the cause of death. Do not think the 
amount of congestion was slight. It 
was amply sufficient to cause death. 
Congestion of the brain does occur in 
poisoning by opium, but it could not 
have been the result of poison in this 


was 


case, as there were no traces of it any- 
where, and a chemical examination 
failed to show it in the stomach. Opi- 
um could not be given in any other 
way without leaving a scar upon the 
body.” On the cross-examination he 
said that he always considered Dr. 
Nighman a skilful physician and hon- 
orable man, and repeated that there 
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was nothing to warrant a belief that 
Mrs. Nighman had come to her death 
in any other way than as the result of 


disease. 

Ellen Somers testified simply that 
she found Mrs. Nighman dead on go- 
ing to her room when the doctor call- 


ed her. She had been apparently as 
well as usual on the previous day. 
This was about all my testimony ex- 
cept what Sinclair had yet to give, and 
he had not returned. [ asked the in- 
dulgence of the court for a few miif 
utes, and the judge proposed an ad- 
journment till the following day, when 
the counsel for the defence came to my 
assistance in a most unexpected way. 
He said if it pleased the court, as the 
prosecution had only one more wit- 
ness to introduce, and as his testimony 
could hardly be of more importance 
than that already offered, he was 
willing to proceed with the defence at 
once, that he might save his client all 
the annoyance possible, reserving, of 
course, the right to keep his case open 
to meet any new testimony which 
might be introduced. The court re- 
marked that there seemed to be very 
little need of any defence, as the pros- 
ecution had no case at all; at the same 
time he was obliged to the defence for 
thus avoiding delay. Accordingly 
Andrews opened for the defence: ‘ He 
was glad that his Honor teok the same 
view of the case which every unprej- 
udiced person that had heard the tes- 
timony, utterly shallow and frivolous 
as it was, must take. The whole pro- 
ceeding was a most malicious effort 
on the part of the prosecution to black- 
en the character and even destroy the 
life of an honorable gentleman already 
bowed down by affliction. He should 
only call his witnesses to show more 
clearly the animus of the corporation, 
which sought in this way to avoid the 
payment of a few paltry dollars.”, He 
spoke about fifteen minutes altogether, 
and he did not handle us at all tender- 
ly, lassure you; and, judging from the 
look in Harwood’s face, he for one 
did not enjoy it overmuch. 

Andrews called about a dozen wit- 
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nesses to character. He called Ellen 
Somers, who flatly contradicted the 
testimony as to her undue familiarity 
with the doctor, and further testified 
that Nighman and his wife were as 
happy a married couple as she had 
ever known. When I came to cross- 
examine her I asked if she remember- 
ed talking with me on the day after 
Mrs. Nighman’s death. She did. 
Did she tell me that the doctor was 
at home all the previous evening? She 
did, but she was mistaken; and she 
now was’ sure he was away all the 
evening. She did not think it strange 
that she should have made a mistake 
about such a memorable night. That 
was all. Then Andrews put the doc- 
tor himself upon the stand. His story 
was exactly the same in every partic- 
ular which he had told me at his of- 
fice. He exhibited a proper amount 
of emotion at times, and I think the 
spectators would have gladly hung 
me or Harwood, if they had had the 
opportunity. When I got a chance to 
cross-examine, I usked if he was sure 
he was not at home on the evening of 
his wife’s death? He He 
attended a case of childbirth. 

What was the name of the patient? 
He did not remember. Couldn't he 
remember the name of the last patient 
he had had? No, he could not. Did 
he ride or walk to this case? He rode. 
Was he sure? Yes. Did he not 
tell me before that he walked? He 
was confused a moment, but recovered 
himself quickly. Yes, he did. He 
remembered now, he did walk, and 
was quite tired when he got home. 
He did not think it strange he could 
not remember his last case. 

Just then Sinclair returned with a 
basket, which he put under the table 
near where I was standing. I took 
out a little package from my pocket 
and unwrapped a hypodermic syringe. 
Holding it up to the doctor, I asked 
if he knew what that was. I never 
saw sucha change come over a man’s 
face before or since as came over Nigh- 
man’s as he saw that instrument. He 
turned ghastly white; his eyes seemed 


sure, 


Vis 
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to start from his head, and perspiration 
stood in drops upon his forehead. He 
was forced to take hold of the railing of 
the witness box for support. He recover- 
ed himself, however, by a tremendous 
effort, and Yes, 
that was a surgical instrument. What 
was used to deter- 


in a moment said: 
was its use? It 
mine the nature of fluids in the tis- 
sues of the body about which the sur- 
geon is doubtful. A shrewd answer, 
for they do have what they call an ex- 
ploring trocar, for just that purpose, 
and about that size. 
_ Well, I didn’t 
shrewdness of the 
thought it a clear case of audacity. I 
went on: Why had he concealed it? 
Why was it not among his other sur- 
gical instruments? He had not con- 
cealed it. The girl might have knock- 
ed it behind the book-case accidental- 
ly. I whispered to an officer, who 
immediately left the room. The Som- 
ers girl started to go too, but I order- 
ed her to be detained. After one or 
two more unimportant questions, I al- 
lowed Nighman to take his seat. An- 
drews was evidently a little puzzled by 
my questions, and hardly knew what 
to expect. So he thought it wiser not 
to call any more witnesses. 

I called the town clerk of Blakeville, 
to show there had no birth in 
that town during the first two weeks 
in May, and then put Sinclair on the 
His testimony was, as 


appreciate the 
answer; I only 


been 


stand again. 
near us I can remember, this: He had 
been much interested in the case of 
Mrs. Nighman, as the post-mertem ap- 
pearances were not enough to satisfy 
his mind as to the cause of death. He 
had found nothing wrong in the stom- 
ach, but still he was not satisfied. Just 
at that time he happened to read ina 
foreign medical journal a description 
of a new method of administering med- 
icines, and of the apparatus used for 
the purpose. 

It had occurred to him that the wo- 
man might have been poisoned in this 
way. He could illustrate how it was 
done by experiment better than by 
any description, if the court allowed. 
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The court did allow. 

Taking the basket which he had 
brought in, he took from it a little bot- 
tle of a colorless solution, and a kitten 
with a small spot shaved bare of fur. 
Then receiving the syringe, which I 
previously exhibited, from me, he con- 
tinued: “It has been found possible in 
modern times, by 
action, to extract the active properties 
of many drugs so that a very small 
quantity of the new compound shall 
équal in power a vast deal of the ori- 
ginal substance. of 
these drugs. From that, by the action 
ret 


means of chemical 


Opium is one 


of certain chemicals, we a delicate 


white powder called the sulphate of 


morphia, or more commonly mor- 


phine. 
powerful as the opium from which it 


This powder is six times as 


is made. 
that by adding a little acid to the wa- 
ter, a single teaspoonful of the solution 
may contain over twelve grains of 
morphine, or seventy-two full doses 
for an adult; and this littl 
which holds just half a drachm, would 
contain thirty-six full doses, or twelve 


It is also very soluble, so 


syringe, 


times as much as is necessary to kill 
an adult. Now, if you watch this an- 
imal, you will see the effects.” Fill- 
ing the syringe from the bottle, le 
passed the needle quickly through the 
skin of the cat, and pushed down the 
piston. The animal struggled a little 
at the prick of the needle, but after a 
moment remained very quiet in his 
hands. that if you 
found this cat dead an hour from now, 
to say what killed her would be difli- 
cult if you had not seen the operation. 
You observe it leaves no trace upon 
the skin. Neither would you be able 
to find the drug by chemical analysis, 
as you would if laudanum had been 


** Now you can see 


given her by the mouth.” 

Here he put the cat 
walked with a staggering gait a few 
steps, and fell on her side. Sinclair 
resumed: ‘ Fortunately, there is a 
method by which the drug given in 
Though 


down. She 


this way can be discovered. 
it is present in the blood, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to detect it there; 
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but nature stores up for a time in vari- 
ous organs the substances which they 
are chiefly instrumental in eliminat- 
ing when the quantity brought them 
by the blood is greater than the organ 
ean manage at once, So here, when 
from an excessive dose of morphine 
death ensues while the process of elim- 
ination is going on, we shall find in the 
liver a portion of the drug, which ar- 
rived there too late to be thrown off. 
I have made an examination of the 
liver of Mrs. Nighman, and have found 
two grains and a quarter of morphine 
in that organ.” There was a great 
sensation in the court room, which 
having been quieted, Sinclair called 
attention to the cat, and it was found 
to be quite dead. 

“Have you examined Dr. Nigh- 
man’s library for works on this sub- 
ject?” L asked. 

“T have, and found there a copy of 
the ‘British Medical Journal.’ Here 
it is, containing a full account of the 
subject.” 

“ Are you positive in your own mind 
of the cause of Mrs. Nighman’s death?” 

“Tam. I believe she died from the 
effects of a poisonous dose of morphine 
hypodermically administered.” 

The defence was utterly confounded 
by this evidence, and Nighman looked 
as though he had abandoned hope; but 
they were game to the last. Andrews 
asked time to prepare to meet this new 
testimony, so the court stayed the trial 
two days. On the resumption of the 
trial I put in as evidence the affidavit 
of Tieman & Co. of New York, that 
they had sent a hypodermic syringe to 
a Dr. Nighman, in Blakeville, Missou- 
ri, in April. I also called the officer 
who had made the arrest. He testified 
that on the former day of the trial, in 
obedience to my instructions, he had 
gone out to Dr. Nighman’s house, and 
behind the bookease in the library he 
had found a small case containing a 
surgical instrument, which he pro- 
duced. I took it and showed it to the 
jury, together with the one I had pre- 
viousl, shown, and asked them to ob- 
serve that they were exactly alike; and 
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as Nighman saw how he had fallen in- 
to my trap, and under the supposition 
that the instrument I had sent to New 
York for was his own, had betrayed 
the hiding place of the only link that 
was missing in the chain, he looked 
more like a corpse than a living being. 

I rested my case here. Andrews re- 
called Sinclair, with the intention of 
breaking him down if possible. He 
asked: 

“Are not chemists liable to very 
grave errors in analysis? ” 

“Certainly, but good chemists al- 
ways avoid them.” 

“Well, doctor, you have shown us 
how to kill a cat scientifically : will you 
be good enough to us that 
you made a correct analysis. We 
saw you kill the cat; we have to take 
your word that you found morphire. 
In short, how do you know it was 
morphine at all which you found?” 

“Certainly. It will take a little 
time, but I can show it. Please hand 
me that box,” pointing to one he had 
brought into court with him. An- 
drews saw he was going to hurt himself, 
and said: *“* No, never mind; we can’t 
afford time for any more experiments.” 

The judge, however, was very much 
interested, and he requested Sinclair 
to go on. 

Sinclair then testified to the identity 
of the body, and described the various 


show 


chemical processes to which he had 
subjected the organ in question, until 
he had obtained the substance he had 


there, exhibiting a small powder. He 
then took from the box a bottle of 
morphine, just as it came from the 
druggist. Then taking a bottle of 
nitric acid and a porcelain plate, he 
continued: ‘I propose to show you 
what happens to what is undoubtedly 
morphine, and then apply the same 
tests to the substance which I have ob- 
tuined from the body of the deceased.” 

Pouring a few drops of the acid up- 
on the solution of the morphine, a deep 
orange red color was at once visible. 
To another portion he added the per- 
muriate of iron, and an inky blue color 
was produced. 
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To still another portion he added a 
few drops of sulphuric acid; the solu- 
tion instantly became pink, and on 
adding to this some chromate of pot- 
He pro- 
duced with other substances some fur- 
** Now,” said he, 


ash, it changed te green. 


ther color changes. 
«morphine is the only substance which 
will produce exactly these changes un- 
der these conditions. I will now take 
the other powder, the method of ob- 
taining which I have already describ- 
ed, and you ean judge for yourselves 
what that powder is.” He added the 
same chemicals, and the same changes 
were produced. 

Andrews was glad enough to let 
him go as quickly as possible, for this 
last testimony had been crushing in its 
minuteness. 

After a moment he began his plea. 
It was a good plea—a very good plea 
under the circumstances. He claimed 
that the whole thing was a conspiracy. 
The insurance company were deter- 
mined to resort to any means to avoid 
payment of money. Granting that the 
jury believed in the correctness of the 
tests of the young sprig of physic, it 
would have been a perfectly easy mat- 
ter to have added morphine to the 
he had, and of course It 
would respond to the tests. 
ing the jury believed the poison was 
really found there, it might have been 
taken by the deceased herself while 
temporarily deranged, or it might 
have been given by some person un- 
No testimony showed that 
the doctor had administered it. He 
spoke nearly an hour, and closed with 
a very impassioned appeal to the jury 
to save his client from the clutches of 
the foul conspirators seeking for his 
life. 

I only occupied about fifteen min- 
utes. I claimed if ever a verdict was 
warranted on circumstantial evidence, 
the jury must find the prisoner guilty 
in this case. 

Here was a man thoroughly famil- 
iar with the use and effects of drugs, 
who had in his library a book contain- 
ing a description of an entirely new 


substance 
Suppos- 


known. 
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method of administering powerful 
medicines, and by which method no 
trace, as he thought, would be left. 
An instrument of the kind described igs 
found, and not only found, but found 
secreted in his office. He has lived 
nohappily with his wife, and has been 
on terms of questionable intimacy with 
his servant. His wife goes to bed as 
well as usual, and is found dead, with- 
out a sign or indication of the cause of 
death, except the congestion of the 
brain, which strengthened our theory, 
as it was a constant symptom in opium 
poisoning. A quantity of poison, much 
more than enough to destroy life, is 
found by a skilful chemist in the body 
of the deceased. The doctor says he 
was away all the evening attending a 
case of a peculiar kind, and yet can- 
not even 
patient, which was not so very strange, 


remember the name of his 


as no one knows of any birth in his 
vicinity for time before or 
after the murder. His servant had 
contradicted herself as to his where- 
abouts; and if he was successful in his 


some 


infernal scheme, he was to gain twen- 
ty thousand dollars and rid himself of 
a wife whom it is evident he had long 
ago ceased to love, if he had ever 
loved her. 

The judge charged simply on law 
points, and the jury retired. They 
were only out about ten minutes, when 
they returned verdict of 
** Guilty.” 

Nighman was sentenced at 
and the day fixed for his execution six 
months from that time. 

But during these 
again showed his ability in a remark- 
able way, and fortunately for him he 
He had hardly been 


with a 


once, 


six months he 


was successful. 


in prison two weeks when he was 


seized with a severe cough, which re- 
sisted all the efforts of the physicians. 
He wasted away, till apparently on the 
very verge of a consumptive’s grave. 
He then made a written confession, 
the substance of which was, that his 
wife, on the evening of her death, had 
complained of severe neuralgic pain, 
and had called him after retiring; 
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that he had thought it a good chance 
to try his new instrument, but forget- 
ting for a moment how strong the so- 
lution was, he had administered more 
than he intended and what he knew 
to be afatal dose. Knowing there was 
absolutely no chance to save her, he 
had preferred to take the risk of being 
detected to stating the truth, for 
fear of being disbelieved, or if believed, 
of injuring his practice, as such a mis- 
take would certainly do. 

Whether the Governor believed his 
story, or whether it was because he 
had apparently but a few days to live, 
Ido not know; but the fact was he was 
pardoned out. He went away from 
the vicinity at once, but after a few 
weeks I received a letter from him, 
which read as follows: 

Charles Lee, Esq. 


Stk: I am surprised your shrewd Dr. Sin- 
clair did not tell you that freedom was a much 
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better remedy for consumption than cod liver 
oil or squills, especially when the disease was 
where I came very near being—at the end of a 
string. KARL NIGHMAN, M. D. 

I asked Sinclair what it meant, but 
he did not know. I have since learn- 
ed that there is a way of concealing a 
string in the larynx so as to keep upa 
constant cough, and that, combined 
with a slow starvation, makes a very 
good counterfeit consumption. At any 
rate he got safely away, and not long 
afterward I read in a Texas paper the 
notice of the marriage of Dr. Karl 
Nighman to Miss Ellen Somers, at 
Austin. The best that I could wish 
her was that he might try another ex- 
periment onher. Though Jennie Lee, 
née Harwood—she having given up 
medicine for the law not long after the 
trial—says I was always too hard 
upon the poor girl, as of course it was 
all the doctor’s doing. 

F. A. HARRIS. 
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Restless, for evil gold to shine 
And hold you to your fate. 


Y boy, not of your will nor mine 
You keep the mountain pass and wait, 


A stronger Hand than yours gave you 
The lawless sword—you know not why. 
That you must live is all too true, 
And other men must die. 


My boy, be brigand if you must, 
But face the traveller in your track: 
Stand one to one, and never thrust 
The dagger in his back. 


Nay, make no ambush of the dark. 
Look straight into your victim’s eyes; 

Then—let his free soul, like a lark, 
Fly, singing, toward the skies. 


My boy, if Christ must be betrayed, 
And you must the betrayer be, 

Oh,. marked before the worlds were made! 
What help is there for me? 


Ah, if the prophets from their graves 
Demand such blood of you as this, 

Take Him, I say, with swords and staves, 
But—never with a kiss! 


Mrs. S. M. B. Prarvt. 





’ OST readers of this magazine, T 
M fancy, have heard of the re- 
volving box of the Hospice of the En- 
fants Trouvés of Paris, in which mo- 
thers, under the cover of night, deposit- 
ed and abandoned their infants. Many 
under 

The 
really 


people, even Frenchmen, are 
the impression that it still exists. 
tour system, as it is called, was 
given up over a score of years ago in 
Paris, although it is still to be found 
in one or two of the remote depart- 
ments of France. The Government, 
after a trial extending over a certain 
period, reached the conclusion that the 
revolving box was an incentive to 
abandonment, and instituted the plan 
which is now in operation. The mo- 
tive which led to its creation was to 
alleviate distress and diminish infanti- 
cide; the cases of abandonment on the 
public chureh 
steps, and on the margin of streams, 
with sinister design, havine become 
very frequent. One of the 
much practised was to leave the in- 
fant at the portal of the church, with 
the idea of placing it under the safe- 
guard of the Holy Virgin or some par- 
ticular saint. D’Alembert, the writer 
and Academician, and the most distin- 
guished of all foundlings, was thus 
left on the steps of the church of Notre 
Dame. After the box had been for a 
certain time in operation, such cases 
Indeed, the new system 
beeame so create 
alarm on the part of the Government, 
and it began to regard the facility with 
which mothers got rid of their chil- 
dren as an evil injurious to society. 
It may be presumed that it was about 
this time that Jean Jacques Rousseau 
put his child or two into the box, 
which he confesses to in his writings, 
alleging the usual reason—poverty. 
I have never read or heard of any 
other noted man who followed his ex- 
ample, but had they done so it is not 


highways, door and 


modes 


became rare. 
successful as to 
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likely that they would have made a 
clean breast of it, as he did. 

In 1811, when the population was at 
40,000,000, which is as great as if not 
greater than it was before the Joss of 
Alsace and Lorraine, there were only 
69,000 foundlings. 
and 18525 the tour 
when the number reached 117,000 per 


Between this date 
was introduced, 
annum, and it continued to advance. 
In 1833 it was 130,000, and when this 
figure was reached, the Government, 
in the following five vears, suppressed 
185 depository hospices with tours at- 
tached. It also sent foundlings out 
of their native departments into others, 
that their parents might not have any 
them. This 
which Lamartine de- 


intercourse with was a 
cruel 
nounced in an eloquent speech at the 
time, but it was believed to be neces- 
sary. The Government succeeded in 
this manner 
to 95,000 in 1838, and it 
mained at something near 
figure. The infanticides 
increased as the foundlings received at 


measure, 


in reducing the number 
has since re- 
the same 


number of 


the hospices diminished; from which 
many Frenchmen now conclude that 
the suppression of the tour was a bad 
measure, which in some instances led 
women into vice and trime. 

The Academy of Medicine is begin- 
ning to occupy itself with the exces- 
sive mortality in France of children in 
general, under one year of age, being 
17.52 in 100, a little 
sixth. One of the special causes of 
this, according to this learned body, is 
the putting of infants out to nurse. It 
was found that in certain departments 
where nursing is carried on as a regu- 
lar industry, the mortality reached 60, 
as 90 per 


more than one- 


70, and in one ease as high 
cent. The difference 
and mercenary nursing was shown in 


between home 


one department, where the mortality 
of the former was only 20 and the lat- 
ter 52 per cent. 
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This question of the depopulation of 
France is not confined to the Academy 
of Medicine. It occupies the attention 
of thinking Frenchmen generally, and 
is attracting the notice of the National 
Assembly, where a couple of proposi- 
tions have been submitted looking to 
some sort of mitigation of the evils of 
hired nursing, in the establishment of 
a superintendency by the State over 
the bureaus of Paris, where nurses are 
engaged, the French people not having 
much faith in any reform brought 
about by individual effort. 

It is said that Saint Vincent de Paul 
came to found the present hospice for 
foundlings from an incident which oc- 
curred one day while walking through 
Paris. He saw a beggar deforming 
the members of an infant for the pur- 
pose of inspiring pity, when this man 
of zeal rushed forward and took the 
suffering child away from him and 
carried it to his niece, by whom it was 
nursed. This was the first foundling, 
and it gave to its saviour the idea with 
which his name is connected; hence 


arose the asylums in France, and espe- 
cially in Paris, devoted to the cause of 


unfortunate babes. Yet the first effect 
of the asylum which he established 
in Paris was not in accordance with 
the object for which it was designed; 
for when it became generally known 
that such an establishment existed in 
the capital, infants arrived from all 
quarters of France, when transport 
was less expeditious and commodious 
than now, and the result was, owing 
to lengthy journeys, inadequate or im- 
proper food, and exposure, that his 
hospice was turned into a sepulchre. 
Necker affirms that nine out of ten died 
within two weeks after their arrival. 
There were peasants of the provinces 
who were public carriers of infants to 
the hospice of the capital. A box di- 
vided into three compartments, in 
which the infants were placed, was 
Strapped on the back of the bearer, 
often for a journey of several days. 
If one died on the route, it was buried 
by the wayside in haste, and the jour- 
hey resumed, and the remaining two 
42 
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were perhaps delivered in an expir- 
ing condition at the hospice of Paris. 
To remedy this, the Government was 
obliged to establish hospices through- 
out the country. 

The project of Saint Vincent de Paul 
at first met with an enthusiastic sup- 
port from the well-to-do people of his 
parish, but in course of time the en- 
thusiasm cooled, the founder’s hands 
were empty, and his foundlings suffer- 
ed for want of care and nourishment. 
At this juncture he preached one of 
the most eloquent sermons of his life, 
in which he made his hearers, who 
had promised aid in behalf of abandon- 
ed children, responsible for their 
death. This appeal had the desired 
effect; means were promptly furnish- 
ed, and the work of charity was con- 
tinued. 

The institution now occupies a 
handsome site behind the Panthe- 
on, fronting the Rue dEnfer. It 
forms a group of buildings, situ- 
ated on high ground, in the midst 
of courts and gardens. It was here 
the tour was first introduced. 

Formerly, although not in the be- 
ginning, secret agents of the Adminis- 
tration of Public Assistance hung 
around the neighborhood of the hos- 
pice, watched the women who put 
their infants into the box, and after- 
ward tracked them to their dwellings. 
In this way the Administration was in- 
formed of the circumstances of each 
abandonment, without the knowledge 
of the woman. According to this spy 
system it was impossible for the wo- 
man to depose her child in secresy, 
and it is at present not in operation be- 
sause, as the chief of the Administra- 
tion says in his report, it is no longer 
necessary, the women having ceased 
clandestine abandonment. Women 
doubtless renounced it because they 
became aware of the presence of spies, 
but the functionary of the bureau 
makes his statement as if the ag- 
tion of these women was volun- 
tary. 

Instead of the old system, the wo- 
man desiring to leave her infant here 
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pulls a bell, the door swings open, and 
she enters an anteroom. If there is 
some one on the same errand as her- 
self occupied with the officer in the 
whose business is to re- 


next room 
ceive the infant, she waits her turn, 
If this officer is alone, she at once 
passes into his room, and he elicits 


what information he can from 
mother touching her offspring. The 
facts confided to him are recorded, and 
are withheld from the outside world 
if the person so desires. 

The director, in showing me over 
the establishment, me to 
this room first, and presented me to 
the old man who has been the recorder 
of wom:in’s misfortune for thirty years 
past. He was here during the time 
the revolving box was in operation, 
when his duties were performed al- 
most wholly at night, the mothers 
seeking the additional security which 
darkness afforded. 

In a corner of the room there is an 
inclined bed always ready for the re- 
eeption of the infant. The three kinds 
of necklaces are shown to me, which 
are never removed until the child has 
attained the age of seven or eight, 
when its identity is unmistakable. 
They are of ivory, and of three colors; 
the blue belong to the male and the 
rose to the female infants recognized 
by their parents; the white belong to 
the abandoned infants, irrespective of 
sex. A small silver medal is attached 
to each, bearing on one side the num- 
ber of the wearer, and on the other the 
portrait of Saint Vincent de Paul, the 
founder. Often the white necklace is 
placed around the infant in the midst 
of tears and lamentations, for it is the 
sign of There are 
cases, however, where the offspring is 
deposed without reluctance, the mo- 
ther going out with a sense of relief; 
such are never seen again unless to 
depose another like burden. 

The old secretary states that the 
scenes which transpire before him are 
The woman, more 


conducted 


abandonment. 


very much alike. 
or less agitated, enters with her child, 
and subbing says that her poverty pre- 
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vents her from keeping it—she makes 
only so much a day, and it is impossi- 
ble. After the list of prescribed ques- 
tions are put to her, he terminates, as 
she sits weeping, with, “If the aban- 
donment of your child causes you so 
much pain, why don’t you keep it?” 
at which she quits him 
without any reply, or makes one that 
This is the battle between 


brusquely 


is evasive. 
final decision and motherly instincts, 
The secretary rings a bell, which sum- 
mons & sister into the room, who ver- 
ifies the sex of the child, attaches to 
its neck the number, and to its arma 
piece of rolled parchment, on which is 
written with indelible ink the date of 
its birth, name, etc., and which is not 
to be removed before it reaches the 
age of six or seven. 

From the reception room the infant 
is taken to a large hall containing sev- 
eral rows of cribs, where it is divested 
of its garments and clothed in those 
of the establishment. This 
called the creche, and is kept scrupu- 
lously clean. ‘The ceiling is lofty and 
At one end is an altar, sur- 


hall is 


arched. 
mounted by a flesh-colored figure of 
the Crucified. Over the door, in large 
characters, is the inscription: ‘ Mon 
pere et ma mere im’ant abandonné, 
mais le Seigneur a pris soin de moi,” 
concerning which one of the noted an- 
thors of Paris irreverently 
wrote: “In this Lord ealls 
himself the Public Assistance and the 


budget of Paris; when collective man 


rather 
case the 


repairs the injustice of individual man 
it is puerile to ascribe the merit to Di- 
vinity.” 

Here and there half a dozen Sisters 
of the Order of Saint Vincent de Paul 
are occupied with the cares of infan- 
cy. On 
with an ever-burning back log, recalls 
that of the old-fashioned farm houses 
of home. In front of the glowing 
wood an inclined hed is placed, long 
dozen 


one side a great fireplace, 


enough to accommodate a 
foundlings. 
one of the first requisites in the new 
life, as the infant usually arrives be- 
numbed from cold, the mother being 


The warming process 1s 
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often obliged to make a journey of 
several miles before reaching the hos- 
pice. The sisters, in their great flar- 
ing bonnets of immaculate linen, and 
bluish gray robes girdled with a cross, 
glide about like ministering angels. 
One of them accompanies the director 
and myself about the hall. One in- 


fant is shown which will hardly live 
‘through the day, and the sister ex- 
plains that it was born in the sick bed 
of a hospital, where the mother still 


remains. Another, which has arrived 
during the morning, is shown as one 
that will live probably but a few days, 
according to the sister, because of un- 
derweight—those under six pounds 
usually dying. <A fine-looking baby 
of a month old is pointed out as hav- 
ing been brought back from the coun- 
try in compliance with the reclamation 
of the mother, who, driven by remorse 
after the abandonment, has decided to 
take charge of her offspring. Itisa 
natural child, as are the greater num- 
ber of the inmates of the hospice. The 
director here observes that as a rule, 
unless the abandoned is claimed with- 
in two or three weeks after it is de- 
posed, it is forsaken for all time. 

A half dozen nurses are seated on a 
bench giving suck to foundlings—lout- 
ish, sunburnt women fresh from the 
field and the village. They are un- 
married mothers. A half dozen ar- 
rive from the country every day, to 
whom the foundlings are confided for 
a certain time, and who depart in the 
evening with their respective burdens, 
being conducted by the omnibus of the 
hospice to the different railway sta- 
The director explains that it is 
difficult to get married mothers to 
take charge of the children, and they 
are obliged to accept the services of 
those whom he designates as girl- 
mothers, and they select those whose 
lives are least open to reproach. The 
prime consideration is naturally health ; 
after this, morality, so far as it may 
be found in this class. One of these 
has brought back the handsome found- 
ling of a month old already referred 
to, and she evidently resigns her 


tions. 
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charge with reluctance. Notwith- 
standing the case before him, the di- 
rector is opposed to the theory of love- 
children being better constituted than 
those born in wedlock, and he refers 
to the great mortality of the found- 
lings of the hospice, of whom only 
18 per cent. are legitimate  chil- 
dren. I observe, without however in- 
tending to maintain the contrary, that 
it is hardly fair to compare foundlings, 
most of whom come into the world 
under misfortune and misery, with 
legitimate children who are born un- 
der healthy conditions. This he ad- 
mits, but still adheres to his opinion. 
He does not so state it, but possibly 
his character as a functionary repre- 
senting law and order has something 
to do with his views on this subject. 
I venture the remark that mutual af- 
fection and admiration in the parents, 
wherever found, is mentally and phy- 
sically advantageous to the offspring. 
The director smiles, bews, and thinks 
it is an open question. 

We next proceed to a hall in which 
are confined infants sick of measles, 
ophthalmia, ete., where they are kept 
under medical treatment. Those that 
recover are afterward despatched to 
the country like those described in the 
first grand hall, or creche. The in- 
fants of the sick hall are indeed sorry 
illustrations of humanity, some of 
them unsightly bits of flesh hardly in- 
vested with anything more than veg- 
etable life. Here, as in every part of 
the hospice, are found the devoted Sis- 
ters of Saint Vincent de Paul, who un- 
shrinkingly do their duty by these un- 
fortunate little creatures the same as if 
they were cherubs of health and beauty. 
Here again are the rough, 
skinned nurses from the provinces, 
each with the sick burden which has 
been assigned to her. As usual, they 
are unmarried mothers, and inferior 
in appearance to those of the creche. 
They are ugly in feature, and stupid 


brown- 


in expression. Nursing a strange in- 
fant with perhaps a loathsome mal- 
ady is not a service to be undertaken 


by an intelligent peasant, and it natu- 





seem nts amaretto 
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rally falls to the lot of the most stupid. 
One, whose face presents a blank, is 
spoken to. She is dumb. The ques- 
tion is repeated, when a faint ray of 
comprehension passes over her bronzed 
face, and she answers. Where was 
she born? She does not know. Her 
age is asked. She does not know. 
She is acquainted with the name of 
her village, but is ignorant of that of 
the department. Her mind has fast- 
ened, however, with some tenacity on 
the knowledge that she is to receive a 
certain amount of money for suckling 
a child for a given time. Her mora! 
status is touched upon, and it is 
coupled with the suggestion that she 
was perhaps ensnared and deceived 
by man. Her mind tackles with the 
suggestion, and masters it. A naive 
smile discloses her great teeth. It is 
evident, in this case at least, that man 
practised no deception, and that she 
was simply called aside from the path 
of rectitude by the voice of nature, 
unrestrained by any question of moral 
responsibility. 

An adjoining chamber is called the 
weaning-room, to which the children 
are brought after separation from 
their country nurses. The director 
observes that this is a critical period 
in their life which occasionally proves 
fatal, and that all of them fall off in 
flesh until nature accommodates itself 
to its new sustenance. The sucking- 
bottle is the agent which softens the 
transition from lacteal fluids to solids, 
but it does not prevent them from be- 
ing ina bad humor, and they ocea- 
sionally give vent to it. It is evident 
they pass their time in longing after 
the natural founts of nature, as the 
Jews of old longed after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. The pale imitation of na- 
ture in India-rubber attached to the 
end of the bottle only furnishes quasi- 
contentment. When they hung about 
the neck of the robust peasant they 
often sucked from sybaritic pleasure, 
but now they suck to live. There are 
instances where they have preferred 
death to the bottle. 

There is little of that cajoling baby 
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talk which one hears in a real home; 
and the demure and grave sisters are 
hardly of a character to incite them to 
movement and mirth. One of them 
makes an effort to wheedle a child in- 
to some expression of good humor, af- 
ter the manner of mothers, but the 
effort is only a pale imitation, and the 
impassable little creature looks at her 
with lack-lustre eye. There is an ab- 
sence of that crowing and jumping 
which is the joy of a household, and 
the indication of perfect moral and 
physical health. It is oaly a mother 
who can talk that indescribable lan- 
guage of mothers, full of tenderness 
and fun, where grammar and etymo- 
logy are thrown to the winds. The 
gravity of the sisters would never per- 
mit them to fall into such a role; it 
would never enter their grave heads 
to get down on their knees and romp 
with their charges. All this is an im- 
portant feature in education which is 
denied to the children of the hospice. 
The absence of movement and cheeri- 
ness undoubtedly adds to the mor- 
tality. 

The task of the sisters having charge 
of this department is the most trying 
of all, for the children are generally 
fretful and querulous. Several means 
are employed to amuse them. A 
large, brightly colored figure in paste- 
board, whose limbs fly about in every 
direction on pulling a string, hangs 
motionless against the wall, from 
which I infer that this play has lost its 
attraction. The long row of little 
creatures seated on a low bench, with 
their backs against the wall, stare at 
us as we enter, our entrance furnish- 
ing the latest novelty. It is easy to 
see that they hope to find in the new- 
comers the old familiar faces of their 
country nurses. Then they turn 
from the strange faces to a basket car- 
riage containing fonr of their num- 
ber, drawn back and forth by one of 
the’sisters. This vehicle is the chief 
attraction, and covetous eyes follow 
all its movements. The four occu- 
pants loll back in their seats with an 
expression of supreme content. They 
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would not exchange their places for 
even a ginger-bread horse or a stick 
of variegated candy. Soon the old 
story is enacted; those who are out 
of the carriage want to get into it, 
and those who are in want to stay 
there; then there is revolution anda 
general baw], and we leave a sister 
crucified with a revolutionist on each 
arm. 

Another department is devoted to 
children of tender years—I think un- 
der five—who have learned to eat 
bread and butter, and to take milk as 
a collateral aliment, and not as the 
staff of life. The frock and the check 
apron to the chin still disguise their 
sex. In an adjoining dormitory each 
one lias his and her crib, for it is one 
of the rules of the establishment not 
to allow children to sleep in the same 
bed. Thus there is walking space be- 
tween each of these little beds. There 
are only a couple of sisters in this de- 
partment, the children having «ttain- 
ed an age at which they are easily 


managed. The crying period is al- 


most over, and they play about the 


room in a contented manner. They 
have outgrown their nostalgia, and 
the country nurses are effaced from 
their memories. As long as they are 
in this department they are of the 
neuter gender, but when they go out 
of it they become boys and girls, and 
thenceforth are separated. 

In the spacious infirmary of the 
place I am struck with the number of 
children with blue bandages over the 
eyes. They are all afflicted with oph- 
thalmia, which is» much more prev- 
alent disease among the lower classes 
of Paris than is generally believed. 
Clean little beds stand against the 
walls in rows, about one-fourth of 
them being occupied with patients. 
The sisters do their duty bravely, but 
they are not numerous enough to give 
that care which the sick require. The 
effect of a sympathetic nature sitting 
constantly at the bedside of a patient 
of tender age, with soothing touch 
and mood, is incalculable. A sister, 
on an average, has ten children to at- 
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tend to, and has but little time to de- 
vote to any one. Hence these suffer- 
ing little creatures pass most of their 
time in a solitude that must be very 
depressing. Playthings are seen here 
and there on the beds of the conva- 
lescents, but they are generally neg- 
lected. One little girl is passing away 
from earth as we approach. In an 
hour or two she will be free of pain. 
It isan affecting sight to see this for- 
lorn little waif of humanity in the act 
of dying, but the sister, accustomed to 
such scenes, does not for a moment lose 
her grave equanimity. The surround- 
ings are incomplete; no doctor stands 
by the bedside, no weepirg relations 
bend over the moribund, no kneeling 
figures offer up prayers. He who 
sang that the voice of nature cried 
even from the tomb, told the story as 
it is revealed in the unsatisfied, long- 
ing expression of the little mortal 
who is goingaway. The sister passes 
her hand over the brow of the sufferer 
and makes the sign of the cross, as we 
turn and go to other beds. 

The next hall into which I am 
shown contains fifty or more lads be- 
tween five and twelve, who are going 
through gymnastic and vocal exer- 
cises directed by a man_ professor. 
They are clothed in blue Jean trou- 
sers and blouses of the same color, 
which forms the uniform of the hos- 
pice. The director pulls up one of 
the blouses to show me « woollen un- 
der-jacket, which they all wear in cool 
weather. The professor parades them 
before us in most of their movements, 
which are simultaneous with an air 
which they sing in counting, as “ un, 
deux, trois,” ete. They are evidently 
fond of the singing feature, and shout 
as loud as they can. One of the ga- 
mins accompanies himself with gro- 
tesque grimace, at which the director 
observes, * Est-il assez cavaille, celui- 
la In contrast with him, there is a 
delicate hunchback, who goes through 
the exercise with that sad, plaintive 
expression usually found in the faces 
of those deformed inthis way. Stand- 
ing apart, lest he should inadvertent- 
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ly strike some one, a boy with sight- 
less eyeballs and serious face sings 
and gestures with the rest. 

Crossing the garden, we enter an- 
other wing of the building assigned to 
girls of the same age—between five 
and twelve—and find them in the 
school-room under the superintendence 
of a gentle-mannered, soft-voiced sis- 
ter. The director calls my attention 
to the difference between the manners 
of the boys we have left and the girls 
before us, in which the latter have the 
advantage, owing to the superior train- 
ing of the sisters. After five years of 
age, the sisters cease to have control 
of the boys, and confine themselves to 
the girls. As soon as the director ap- 
pears, they all rise and are quite still, 
and he pats two or three of them pa- 
ternally on the head. As weapproach 
the sister, she makes that reverence 
which forms part of her education, and 
then shows us the copy-books of some 
of her most advanced pupils, in which 
proverbial inscribed in 
every style of writing. One nut- 
brown child from a remote corner of 
Brittany speaks patois, and under- 
stands but a few French words. 

As boys and girls are put out to dif- 
ferent trades and callings at twelve, 
there are few of them to be found in 
the hospice after this age, although 
the institution considers itself in the 
light of their guardian until they reach 
their majority; and should they lose 
their places, or meet with an accident, 
itis their privilege to return to the 
hospice as their home until cared for. 
The principle of guardianship is car- 
ried to the extent of not permitting 
them to marry under twenty-one with- 
out the consent of the authorities of 
the institution, also of defending them 
in their rights before courts of law, if 
need be. The direction is as nearly 
parental as the Government can make 
it consistently with the requirements 
of justice. 

A few young men, who have come 
back for some of the reasons assign- 
ed, are working in the garden as we 
pass through it, but, according to the 


wisdom is 
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director, will be sent away again as 
soon as places can be found for them. 
Five or six girls of seventeen or eigh- 
teen are confined in the prison attach- 
ed to the hospice for bad conduct, 
where a strict discipline is exercised 
with a view to their reformation. If 
at the end of a certain time evidences 
of reform not 
shown, they are transferred to a prison 
under another branch of the Govern- 
ment, where the terms of im prison- 
ment are longer, and the discipline 
more rigid. These recalcitrant wo- 
men are not shown to it is 
against the rules for them to see visi- 
tors. 

The Administration of Public As- 
sistance knows from experience that 
the maternal sentiment may be edu- 
cated, and it strives in every way to 
persuade the mother to retain her 
child, at least for the time being; for 
statistics are at hand to show if she 
does this she will be likely to keep it al- 
together. As has been already stated, 
the abandonment almost always takes 
place during the first few weeks fol- 
lowing the birth; thus, 134 are aban- 
doned during the first month, 13 the 
second, 6 the third, 2 the fourth, and 
1 during the eighth. When the mo- 
ther bewails her inability to keep her 


and repentance are 


me, as 


offspring, and avows her intention of 
leaving it in the Rue d’Enfer, the 
shrewd agent of the Administration 
uses all his efforts to persuade her to 
postpone the abandonment, on one pre- 
text or another, if for only a few days, 
well knowing that every hour gained 
diminishes the chances of her carry- 
The 
care, the sight, and the suckling of 
the infant develop the affection of the 
mother to the necessary point, and 
she decides upon retaining the burden 
which otherwise would fall upon the 
shonlders of the State. Some natures, 
hardened that it 


ing her resolution into action. 


however, are so 


seems impossible to awaken in them 
the maternal sentiment, and of these 
there are about 150 every year who, 
after having received aid from the Ad- 


for nine months—the 


ministration 
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suckling period—take their children to 
the hospice, and abandon them for 
good. 

The Administration of Public As- 
sistance, which superintends the man- 
ag@nent of the Hospice of the Found- 
lings, on application, farnishes means 
to young mothers to support them- 
selves and offspring during a certain 
time. The sums thus bestowed are 
small, but sufficient for the necessa- 
ries of life. Where assistance is fur- 
nished in this way the applicants are 
allowed and encouraged to remain at 
home, for it has heen found that a 
residence in a hospital under such cir- 
cumstances is morally disadvanta- 
geous. As soon as the mother is in a 
condition, she resumes her ocetpation, 
through an important auxiliary of the 
Public Assistance called the creche. 
There are about twenty créches in dif- 
ferent parts of Paris, under the man- 
agement of several orders of sisters, 
each containing a number of beds or 
cribs in a hall, where children under 
three years of age are nursed and 
cared’ for during the day and a portion 
of the evening, to enable the mother 
to pursue her work in the city, she be- 
ing held to return to the creche twice 
during the day to suckle her child. 
The nominal charge for this service is 
four sous a day, and if the mother is 
in very destitute circumstances, she 
pays nothing. Connected with each 
creche is a school and play-yard for 
children between three and six years, 
on the same terms. 

There are sub-inspectors in various 
parts of the provinces who are charged 
with the task of employing and send- 
ing up to the hospice the necessary 
number of nurses for the foundlings. 
This is a delicate and important ser- 
vice, as one can fancy. There are 
usually a surplus of these nurses on 
hand in the hospice to provide against 
unusual contingencies. They do not 
usually remain more than two or 
three days, when they are sent back 
to their homes, not with a babe of 
their choice, but such an one as the 
authorities of the hospice give them, 
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for they are supposed to exercise en- 
lightened discretion in the selection of 
nurses for certain children. The re- 
muneration of the nurse is very mod- 
erate. The first year she receives fif- 
teen francs a month; the second, 
twelve; the third and the fourth, 
eight; the fifth and sixth, seven; and 
the seventh to the twelfth, six. It is 
the duty of the sub-inspector to select 
a nurse possessing domestic qualities, 
who will be likely to become attached 
to the child. It is also his duty to en- 
courage her to adopt the same if she 
is so minded. The price paid for the 
bringing up of the child, as will be 
observed, is in inverse ratio to his in- 
creasing years, growing as he does 
more or less useful. At six or seven, 
he usually becomes the guardian of a 
flock of geese or turkies, and at tena 
shepherd. After twelve years of age 
the hospice ceases to pay the pension, 
for he is then supposed to be able to 
render service equivalent to the cost 
of his keeping. Up to this age, he is 
clothed by the Administration, in addi- 
tion. Between the ages of six and 
fourteen, according to official instruc- 
tions, he is sent to the communal 
school, but the system of teaching is 
so indifferent, and his attendance is so 
irregular, that he does not derive 
much benefit from it; in proof of 
which, the director of the hospice in- 
formed me that during the last twen- 
ty or thirty years none of the found- 
lings had become distinguished in any 
walk of life, and a very few had earn- 
ed competencies. 

An attempt was made to utilize 
their services in Algeria in the crea- 
tion of an agricultural school, under 
the charge of a Jesuit father, but 
after an experience of two years, the 
project was given up as unfeasible. 
Several other agricultural experiments 
were tried, bet without success, and 
the Administration now adheres to its 
old plan of sending the children into 
the homes of the peasants, and this is 
undoubtedly the best. To make it 
thorough, » good common-school sys- 
tem should be established and educa- 
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tion be made obligatory uutil the 
poorer classes appreciate its advanta- 
ges. Were the peasant to see the re- 
turns of an education in francs and 
sous, Which in time he would do, such 
compulsory measure would of course 
no longer be required. 

The enthusiastic men of 93, who 
swept away so many things in France, 
suppressed the name of enfants trou- 
vés as unjust, and conferred the higi- 
sounding title of enfants de la patrie, 
which was a sort of absolution of the 


parents and the children. But when 


these enthusiastic patriots ceased to 
govern, the old name returned to the 


children. Afterward, it was one of 
the favorite ideas of the ruler of the 
first empire to turn these foundlings 
into soldiers, en bloc, but for some rea- 
son or other it was never carried out. 
The argument used was that having 
been brought up at the expense of the 
State, they owed it some service. At 
present, as it is, a number of them 
and in 
or any 
of the 


voluntarily become soldiers, 
the absence of a good trade 
education, it is probably one 
best things they can do. 
Another feature which occasionally 
fizures in romance is, that childless 
parents go to the hospice to select and 
udopt children. This occurrence is so 
rare as to be almost phenomenal, al- 
though it is so often made to do duty 
in cheap fiction. The question of race 
in the adoption of children exercises 
considerable influence. The would-be 
parents are afraid that the traits, 
physical and mental, of vicious and 
debauched parents may reappear in 
the child, and this is sufficient to deter 
them from taking it into their homes. 
In 1869 there were over 25,000 
children assisted, which comprises the 
ubandoned. Of these only 585 were 
taken back by their parents, 343 by 
the mothers, and 166 by the fathers, 
almost all of whom were or had been 
married when the children were born; 
the remaining 76 were taken away by 
relations, in some cases at the request 
of dying parents; 219 of them were 
legitimate, 343 were admitted to be 
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natural by the parents who received 
them, and the remaining 25 were of 
those designated by the authorities as 
anonymous. 

Each quarter furnishes foundlings 
according to its character. The six- 
teenth arrondissement, composed of 
Passy and Auteuil, containing a peace- 
ful population of retired bourgeoisie, 
according to one of the last official 
statements, sends 43; the second, con- 
taining a rich population, sends 83; 
the fourth, embracing thé more or less 
populous quarters in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hotel de Ville, 390; the 
tenth, down in the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine, and the Faubourg du Temple, 
containing many workmen, 623; the 
fourteenth, about the Chaussée du 
Maine, where the laborers and lower 
class of working people reside, rag- 
pickers, organ-grinders, acrobats, etc., 
the highest figure is reached—805. 

According to statistics, which are 
not altogether trustworthy, being 
made up from the unsupported state- 
ments of women who do not always 
tell the truth, of the different trades or 
professions, mothers following those 
of cock and servant furnish the great- 
est number who abandon their infants 
—1,398 ; 
es, of whom 917 abandon their child- 
ren; then the journali¢res—lay-work- 
women—418. Those engaged in the 
perfumery business give the lowest 
number in the list of callings—3. 

The weather having cleared up 
after my visit to the hospice, I repair- 
ed to the Champs Elysées, where I was 
struck with the contrast between the 
children I had just left and those I 
saw in this Watteau-like quarter of the 
beautiful city. Favored children of 
fortune were riding behind gayly deco- 
rated goats, and playing in the grav- 
el; mounted on revolving horses of 
wood and spearing at the pendant 
rings, like the knights at a tournament, 
while nurses stood by and clapped 
their hands whenever they were suc- 
cessful, and the man who hung up the 
rings and other trophies harangued 
the riders in grotesque fashion. 


next come the seamstress- 
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“There you are,” cries this man as 


he hangs up a figure of a cow. ** Who- 
ever gets that will always have milk 
in his coffee”; and as he puts up ¢ 
horse, “Here is an animal who costs 
nothing for his keep and will never 
get spavined in his legs—now for it, 
my little man—vang, cu y est”; and as 
he places a spoon, ** Now, my little 
lady, there is nothing better in life than 
a spoon—except something to put in 
it—bang, ¢a y est,” which elicits a 
shout ot laughter from the nurses, one 
of whom observes to another, ‘* Est-il 
dréle—cet animal!” Then there are the 
revolving swings and boats, the first 
vertical and the latter horizontal, fill- 
ed with gayly dressed children, whose 
peals of laughter fall pleasantly on the 
ear. Groups play at rolyboly on the 
ground; others play at make-believe, 
which recalls to mind the phrase at 
home consecrated to this interesting 
business—“ You purtend, you know, 
that you are Mrs. So-and-so, etc.,” 


for which the little French people 
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have nearly equivalent language. Not 
far off are several theatres for the little 
folk—the French Punch and Judy, well 
provided with seats in front of each, 
round which a cordon is stretched to 
mark the line between those who pay 
and those who do not. The benches 
are filled with children accompanied 
by nurses and mothers, and a few fa- 
thers. Here the cup of joy runs over. 
Riding behind goats and on wooden 
horses, ascending and descending in a 
circular swing, may be very pleasant, 
but they become pale in comparison 
with the Guignol—the usual.name of 
the diminutive theatre—and it makes 
one laugh sympathetically to see and 
hear them in their hilarity. Within 
ear-shot of all this is the music of the 
great band of the circus as a running 
accompaniment, now high, now low, 
as the breeze witliholds or carries the 
sound. The place of the Rue de ]’En- 
fer indeed presents a gloomy pic- 
ture compared to this. 
ALBERT RHODES. 
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ITTLE winsome baby Fay 
Like a snow-white rusebud lay 
In her mother’s arms all day. 


Alice, dancing up and down— 
Rosy, saucy, dimpling, brown— 
Breaks her playthings, tears her gown. 


O the eyes of little Fay! 

Sulemn, sweet, and dream-like they, 
Telling mysteries alway. 

Alice’s eyes are wildly bright, 

Full of frank and fearless light. 
Scarcely will they close at night, 


Fay so gently shows her love, 
Coving, nestling like a dove, 
She your very heart would move. 


Alice with a tightened strain 
Hugs with tiny might and main— 
Kisses, laughs—and hugs again 


Witching each in her own way, 
Alice and the little Fay : 
One so gentle—one so gay. 


Heavenly Father, give these flowers 

Summer days and rainbow showers. 

Let the clouds and storms be ours. 
Fanny Barrow. 





THE JEWISH DIETARY SYSTEM. 


HAT curious code which has so 
long controlled the Israelite in 
the selection of his food, and in its pre- 
paration and use, has been to many 
an interested observer the subject of 
unsatisfied inquiry. There can, in- 
deed, be few whose attention these di- 
etary practices have not at some time 
attracted; who have not obtained sur- 
prised glimpses of a Jewish kitchen; 
who have not wondered at encounter- 
ing Jewish markets, or paused to 
decipher the word kosher inscribed 
in Hebrew characters before Jewish 
restaurants; and the Israelite on his 
travels, carrying his meals with him 
like Sir Moses Montefiore, instead of 
stopping at the inns by the wayside, 
has frequently been the occasion of 
comment and study. Everybody 
knows that the Israelite 
pork, and song and story have been 
founded on that quaint fact; and all 
have heard of the Passover festival 
and its unleavened bread, and would 
like to know more about them. In 
some European countries, and espe- 
cially in Germany, knowledge of the 
religious practices of the Jews is 
much more detailed, accurate, and 
widely diffused; and it is known, for 
instance, not only that the pig is for- 
bidden food, but that there are few 
quadrupeds which are not. In the Uni- 
ted States only enough is known of this 
and kindred subjects to make the 
general public desirous of learning 
more. 

But if this topic is generally one of 
interest, it should be peculiarly so at 
the present moment. For many cen- 
turies have the dietary regulations 
observed with extraordinary 
strictness and faithfulness; but at last 
their time has come, and they are fall- 
ing so rapidly into disuse that already 
to-day to a large proportion of even 
the Jewish youth much of what I may 
say will be strange, although twenty 


eats no 


been 


years ago there was hardly a Jewish 
boy anywhere who was not familiar 
with it all, and with much more that I 
shall have no opportunity to introduce. 
There is a portion of the Jewish peo- 
ple, even in the United States, from 
whom the dietary code still receives 
scrupulous obedience; but from the 
larger number it is meeting with the 
same fateas many other practices that 
have made the same eventful journey 
through history. The present, there- 
fore, is perhaps an especially appro- 
priate time to speak of them. 

The principal dietary laws date 
back in their origin to the days of 
Moses, it being in the Pentateuch that 
the fundamental ordinances are found. 
are very 
their original form, no effort being 
made to extend their 
others, however, have received many 
additions, and still others, which in 
the Bible are of doubtful meaning, and 
may never have been designed for 


Some to-day nearly in 


application ; 


such a construction as they have re- 
ceived, have been elaborated by the 
rabbins into complex 
which require for their proper observ- 
ance much time attention, and 


regulations 


and 
often unnecessary expense. It is thus 
this system has been established. 

The dietary code relates almost en- 
tirely to animal food. None of the pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom are 
under ordinary circumstances forbid- 
den, nor is the manner of their use 
limited. There is, in fact, in refer- 
ence to them no dietary law whatever 


of practical importance, except, as I 
shall presently show, in connection 
with the Passover festival. 

As toanimal food, the first erdinance 
requires that the quadruped, fowl, or 


fish shall be, in the Biblical sense, 
‘“‘clean.” The law on this point is 
laid down in Leviticus xi., and is par- 


tially reiterated in Deuteronomy xiv. ; 
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and in all the many centuries that 
have since expired it has undergone 
no alteration. There we that 
quadrupeds, to be fit for food, must 
chew the cud and be cloven-footed; 
and some that are clean and a num- 
ber that are forbidden are particularly 
mentioned. To enlarge a little on 
this list, we may say that among an- 
imals not eaten are, of course, the 
horse, the ass, the squirrel, and the 
rabbit. Those famed delicacies, bears’ 
paws and beavers’ tails, are in the cat- 
alogue of the prohibited. | In China 
an orthodox Israelite cannot partake 
of the cat, nor, in Brazil, of the tapir; 
but on the other hand, if he can have 
it properly slaughtered, there is no 
sufficient reason why, on the western 
prairies, he should not feast on the sa- 
vory hump of the buffalo. 

Of fowls that are unclean, we find 
in the chapters referred to an enu- 
meration of twenty-four. All others 
are regarded as clean; the only diffi- 
culty consists in identifying those that 
are by name forbidden. The trans- 
lations of this list differ widely, and 
among Talmudic commentators there 
is the same uncertainty as with later 
scholars. They have suggested cer- 
tain peculiarities in the formation of 
the feet and stomach as marking the 
unclean bird; but the possibility of 
mistake notwithstanding has impress- 
ed the rabbins so gravely that they 
have advised the scrupulous Israelite 
after all to eat of no fowl unless he 
is convinced, for reasons beyond these 
suggested peculiarities, that it does not 
belong to the prohibited two dozen. 
It may be stated as a general rule 
that all birds of prey are forbidden, 
and that birds which feed on grains 
are clean. This is, of course, a more 
agreeable classification to the Israel- 
itish epicure than that of quadrupeds. 

In the same chapters we see also 
that things which both creep and fly, 
with the exception of beetles, locusts, 
and grasshoppers, and things which 
creep only, like the lizard and the tor- 
toise, as well as those which drag 
themselves along after the manner 


see 
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of serpents, are all pronounced un- 
clean. 

The prohibition of all marine ani- 
mals, except such as have fins and 
scales, leaves to the Israelite, as we 
know, the enjoyment of the best fish. 
Trout, pickerel, salmon, mackerel—in 
short, every variety that is ordinarily 
used as food, and is deemed worth 
eating,is clean. The eel isamong the 
abominations, and the seal and the al- 
ligator are forbidden, whether we class 
them with land or with marine ani- 
mals. Such also is the case with the 
oyster, the clam, the lobster, the crab, 
and the shrimp. To the orthodox Is- 
raelite these are, sad to say, unknown 
subjects of gastronomy, and turtle 
soup and terrapin stew must likewise 
remain impenetrable mysteries. 

For the slaughter of fish there are 
no directions. They may eaten 
though they die naturally on being 
taken out of their element, and in this 
respect their case is different from that 
of quadrupeds and fowls. The gen- 
eral rule is that an animal must be 
put to death according to certain for- 
mulas. If it die naturally or of acci- 
dent or disease ; if it be torn by a beast 
of prey, speared by an Indian, or 
brought down by the bullet of a sports- 
man; if it be drowned, like the ducks 
that are caught in nets in Great Shin- 
necock Bay, or robbed of its breath 
by the air pump of an experimental- 
ist—nay, even though it be deprived 
of life in the most humane and scien- 
tific way, according to the latest French 
theory, to the orthodox Israelite it is 
nevertheless in the list of the forbid- 
den. To be proper food for him, the 
animal’s throat must be cut clean to 
such depth that the wind-pipe and gul- 
let are severed, and it must then bleed 
to death. The wound must be inflict- 
ed by a person, known as shochet, 
who has studied the art, and is fami- 
liar with all the regulations relat- 
ing to it, and whom the rabbinical 
authorities have properly authorized 
to discharge this duty. He must use 
a knife which has been sharpened to 
its highest capacity, and which has a 


be 
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perfect edge. It is also his duty after 
the animal’s death to examine the car- 
cass, and to see that it was in sound 
health: any indications of a disease 
render it unfit fur food. Eruptions 
are fatal, and so are foreign substan- 
ces in the vitals which may have en- 
gendered disease. The lungs are ex- 
amined with especial minuteness, and 
almost any malformation or unsound- 
ness there will cause the whole body 
to be rejected. Such inspection is 
made only with reference to quadru- 
peds. With fowls it is deemed com- 
paratively unnecessary, although even 
in their case the same general rules 
apply as to the effect of foreign mat- 
ter and of symptoms of unsoundness. 
But they must be slaughtered precise- 
ly as the larger animals are, and, as I 
have said, a partridge that is shot on 
the wing may tempt, but it cannot se- 
duce the orthodox Israelite. Fiesh 
cut from a living animal, as the Abys- 
sinians were said to have cut 
their steaks, is likewise prohibited. 
One effect of these multifarious reg- 
ulations is to create a necessity for 
Jewish butchers and Jewish markets, 
and to increase considerably the price 
of meat. The Israelite cannot pur- 
chase at a Gentile market of a Gentile 
butcher, unless the latter has a special 
department, in charge of an Israelite 
of known trustworthiness, for the ac- 
commodation of Jewish purchasers; 
and even then the meat that is kosher* 
is marked by the certificate of the 
shochet. The latter, as I have shown, 
must be a gentleman of special educa- 
tion, and properly requires to be paid 
for the professional use of his knife; 
and this outlay, with the cost of extra 
attention, care, and labor, must ulti- 
mately be paid by the consumer. 


once 


* Kosher strictly means “ proper,” “ correct.” 
It is not the word used in the Pentateuch to in- 
dicate animals that are “clean,” but it has by 
degrees come to be used even in that sense, 
popularly it now means everything that is sanc- 
tioned by the dietary laws, or is prepared in 
conformity with them. T”’refah is an analagous 
word, originally meaning merely “ torn,” as by 
a beast of prey on a field; but it has come pop- 
ularly to mean the reverse of kosher; i. e., every- 
thing that is proscribed by the dietary laws. 
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The laws relative to slaughter are 
purely The 
Pentateuch proscribes the flesh of an 
animal which is torn by beasts of 
prey or dies of itself, but beyond this 
it is the rabbins who have established 
the prevalent mode of slaughter. It 
is obvious that in prescribing these 


rabbinical creations. 


many formalities, they had partly san- 
itary reasons, although it now seems 
to be pretty well settled that there is 
probably no disease of which an ani- 
mal dies wherein the flesh may not be 
rendered innocuous to the consumer 
by cooking. (See ‘* Medical Gazette” 
of New York, Vol. iv., No. 7; paper 
by Dr. Rogers ) It is also obvious that 
they wished to avoid inflicting un- 
necessary pain, as in the direction to 


use a well sharpened knife. Of course 


there are other modes of death which 
are still less painful; but this precise 
mode of slaying their beeves is essen- 
tial, and they can only provide that it 
be done as humanely as possible. I 
say essential, for, as is well known to 


butchers in general, where cattle are 
thus slaughtered the blood-vessels are 
more speedily and certainly drained; 
and this isan object of the first import- 
ance with the Israelite. Under pen- 
alty of being “cut off from his peo- 
ple” (* perishing ”’), is he forbidden to 
eat of blood (Leviticus vii. 26). In 
other chapters the prohibition is re- 
peated more at length, and even more 
emphatically. 

Such an express command is to be 
obeyed with corresponding fidelity. 
First, therefore, they inflict the linger- 
ing death I have described, and after 
cut up, remove all the 
and arteries, this being 


the body is 
larger veins 
done by persons who have studied the 
anatomy of the quadruped, and are 
known to be thoroughly conversant 
with it. The meat is then sold, and 
each purchaser takes his portion home; 
and there he immerses it in water for 
one hour, and afterward buries it in 
salt for another. Not until that pro- 
cess is concluded is it considered ready 
for cooking. But it should be remark- 
ed that it has been determined by 
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good authority that if the meat is 
broiled, so that any blood which re- 
mains in it may have an opportunity 
to run out, the previous salting and 
watering are unnecessary; and many 
a faithful Israelite takes advantage of 
this discrimination, and has his juicy 
steak for breakfast, where otherwise it 
might cause such inconvenience as to 
be impracticable. 

Other rules concerning the prepara- 
tion of the meat are those relating to 
the fat and to the hip sinew. Certain 
parts of the former are forbidden as 
food (Leviticus vii. 24, and elsewhere), 
for the reason that they were used in 
the sacrificial services; the latter is 
proscribed because Jacob happened to 
sprain his hip while wrestling (Gene- 
sis xxxii. 33). The prohibited fat 
(Exodus xix. 13, and elsewhere) is 
that which lies about the kidneys and 
surrounds the entrails (not that be- 
tween the intestines), and it is easily 
removed; but much more troublesome 
and serious in its consequences is the 
abstraction of the forbidden sinew; for 
this, as is well known, runs a devi- 
ous road, and to follow it along its 
whole course necessitates such disfig- 
urement of the hindquarter as _ren- 
ders it unsalable to the Gentile pur- 
chaser. The butcher must therefore 
either be able to sell it all to Jews 
(which he can seldom do, so large a 
Jewish custom rarely existing in one 
place, at least in the United States), or 
he cannot afford to have it touched by 
the dissecting knife at all, and conse- 
quently cannot sell any portion of it to 
Jewish purchasers; and thus it comes 
that the orthodox Israelite, already so 
limited in his choice of meats, is also 
debarred, as a general thing, from the 
enjoyment of the noble porterhouse, 
the alluring tenderloin, or even the 


generous sirloin; for, as is well known, 
they all lie within the territory through 
which the forbidden sinew meanders. 

Where the Jewish community is 
large enough to render it necessary, a 
professional dissector comes into re- 


qnisition. As a gradnated slanghterer 
is demanded, so are there also gentle- 
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men who have studied the removal of 
the exasperating hip-cord, and have 
been duly admitted to practise by the 
rabbinical authorities. Conscientious 
treatises are published for their instruc- 
tion, and diagrams and maps are in 
existence which illustrate this branch 
of anatomy with most commendable 
fidelity. 

Having selected and prepared our 
meat, our next inquiry must be into its 
relations with milk. There is in Exo- 
dus xxiii, i9, and repeated elsewhere, 
a mysterious ordinance forbidding the 
seething of the kid in the milk of its 
mother. The purpose and real mean- 
ing of this passage have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. Accordin; 
to a popular opinion, it is a figurativ 
prohibition of unnecessary cruelty (like 
the passage forbidding the slaugher of 
a cow and its calf on the same day), 
the cooking of an animal in its own 
mother’s milk being supposed to show 
a barbarous disregard for the ties and 
relations of nature. A more reasona- 
ble explanation, perhaps, is that of 
Maimonides, who thinks that there 
was an ancient idolatrous practice, of 
which the seething of a kid in its mo- 
ther’s milk was a part, and that Moses 
aimed to destroy it by this prohibition. 
It is evident that unless the latter be 
accepted as the true purpose of the 
passage, it cannot receive a literal in- 
terpretation, for that would make it 
unintelligible. The rabbinical schol- 
ars who took up the business of con- 
struing it, clearly did not accept the 
view of Maimonides. Neither did 
they give the passage a strict render- 
ing (nor a liberal one either, for the 
matter of that), but on this extremely 
slight foundation they have construct- 
ed a variety of dietary regulations, 
that give the faithful Israelite a great 
deal of trouble. 

Not only is it forbidden to seethe a 
kid in its mother’s milk, but it is 
equally improper to put the calf 
through the same process. In fact, to 
be brief, no meat whatever—that is, 
the flesh of qnadrupeds and fowls—is 
allowed to be cooked in milk or to be 
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eaten with it; and this applies as well 
to all forms of meat and milk and to 
all preparations containing either. 

If an orthodox Israelite likes his cup 
of coffee after dinner, he must take it 
black. If he insists on the buckwheat 
cake at breakfast, he must do without 
his steak. Ice cream is a forbidden 
follower of roast beef, mince pie an 
impossible companion of Swiss cheese ; 
while in the useful sandwich the dain- 
ty slice of tongue dare never repose 
within covers of buttered bread (un- 
less, perhaps, the butter is made of 
fat—butterine—in the ingenious style 
lately invented; but even then, I sup- 
pose, one must be sure that none of 
the forbidden fat about the kidneys 
und entrails was used in the prepara- 
tion). 

In order to secure the strict observ- 
ance of these regulations, it is even 
customary for meat food and milk 
food to have distinct kitchen and table 
utensils—pots, pans, dishes, etc.; and 
these are no more allowed to come in 
contact than the food for whose prepa- 
ration they are intended. The knife 
which has carved a duck should not 
touch the butter plate, nor the tea- 
spoon jostle the dinner pepper box. 
How inconvenient this custom of sep- 
arate dishes must be, it is easy to see. 
The greatest vigilance is necessary to 
preventtheirintermingling ; and where 
the servants are wholly or partly Gen- 
tile, what a task has their mistress in 
making them understand the compli- 
cated ways of such a household. 

In estimating the time that must in- 
tervene between the use of meat and 
milk food, an important distinction is 
taken. Where the latter is eaten first, 
only half an hour at the furthest need 
elapse, but where the former precedes, 
the period should strictly be as much 
The reason for this is 
a notion which existed among the eld- 
ers of Israel, that milk food will neces- 
sarily digest much svoner than the 
other; and it is deemed improper to 
mix the two even in the stomach. 

Speaking of a double set of dishes 
brings us to the festival of the Pass- 


as three hours. 
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over, for which another double set is 
needed. ‘The observance of this festi- 
vil is prescribed in Exodus xxiii. (see 
also Leviticus xxiii. and Deuteronomy 
xvi.). It occurs in the Jewish month 
of Abib (Nisan), usually about the lat- 
ter part of March or the beginning 
of April in the calendar year, and 
lasts strictly although 
the more orthodox observe eight, ow- 


seven days, 
ing to an uncertainty which once arose 
about the almanac, and from which in 
all these many centuries they have not 
The first day and the last 
are sacred, and are marked by a total 


recovered, 
suspension of work. There are ser- 
vices in the synagogues of unusual 
length and solemnity, at which per- 
sons attend who do not observe a Sab- 
bath in the whole year. They close 
their shops every where; dwellers in 
the country, where there are no Jewish 
communities, repair to the city and 
put up with friends, or at Jewish inns, 
until the week is over, travellers re- 
turn to their homes, and in fine every 
stray orthodox lamb puts in an ap- 


An unusual amount of 
| 


pearance. 
friendliness and benevolence are prey- 
alent, and the enjoyment is general. 
But after all, these are not the dis- 
tincuishing features of the Passover. 
All the festivals are marked more or 
less in this way. Its real characteris- 
tic is its unleavened food, and the op- 
eration which this peculiar diet has 
upon Jewish tables. All leavened 
food and fermented drink are prohib- 
ited, and everything containing any 
admixture of either, such matter being 
known by its Hebrew name, 
metz. With respect to this the festi- 
val is observed with extraordinary 
strictness. By noon the day before 
house 
table 


cho- 


the Passover sets in, every 
is completely All 
and kitchen utensils, dishes of every 
description, knives, forks, table cov- 
ers, Wine glasses—everything, in fine, 
that has even the remotest connection 
with the preparation or consumption 
of food or drink, besides, of course, all 
unconsumed groceries, are removed 
to the attic or some other distant and 


cleaned. 
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unoccupied quarter of the house. In 
place of all this houseware an equally 
complete array, which has never been 
used except for the unleavened food 
of this festival, is brought down from 
the attic, and arrayed for a week’s 
brief service. Each little Israelitish 
jamb has probably its own private 
Passover mug, the gift, perhaps, of 
some friend or relative; and how the 
youngsters rejoice over their familiar 
favorites as they are taken from their 
year’s confinement. While these dishes 
are used the greatest care is taken to 
prevent their contact with chomeiz. 
Should such collision accidentally hap- 
pen, the contaminated utensil, in thor- 
oughly orthodox households, is sun- 
dered from the rest of the Passover 
ware, and thereafter is doomed to per- 
petual association with the plebeian 
crockery up stairs. 

This may be imagined extremely 
strict observance of the Passover, but 
it is after all a little behind the fash- 
ion the Jews have in some European 
countries. There they not only re- 
move their dishes, provisions, etc., to 
some unoccupied room, but symboli- 
cally they give them away. They 
raise the presumption not only that 
their every-day ware is out of sight, 
but that there is no such thing in the 
house belonging to them. In Deuter- 
onomy the command “No 
leavened bread shall be seen in all thy 
cousts seven days.” So they seek 
some trusty Gentile friend, and give 
him the key of the room in which the 
chometz is stored, and with it make 
over to him all the contents of the 
chamber. This is certainly a good 
symbolical delivery, and fully at ease, 
our Israelitish friend now proceeds to 
the observance and enjoyment of the 
festival. Of course, when the Pass- 
over is ended, his Gentile acquaintance 
makes up his mind he doesn’t care for 
the gift, and returns it. 

Thus it is that kitchen and table 
ware is sevured which has not been 
defiled by contact with chometz. To 
have the same assurance of the food 
itself is even more difficult, and ne- 


reads: 
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cessitates even more care. The pro- 
hibition of fermented liquors and 
leavened food of course does not em- 
brace meats, eggs, fish, nor milk, thus 
depriving the faithful Israelite of none 
of the really important items on the 
bill of fare; but even as to those, no 
contact with chomeiz should have de- 
filed them. The meat is therefore 
slaughtered and prepared with re- 
doubled care, and the milk, wherever 
possible, is taken from the cow under 
the immediate supervision of a trusty 
Israelite. So no article that is ordi- 
narily included under “ groceries and 
provisions” is used unless it comes 
from some reliable Jewish source, 
with the assurance that it has been 
prepared with proper vigilance. The 
orthodox Israelite Passover 
wine, his Passover coffee, his Passover 


has his 


spices, and his Passover raisins and 


prunes, all of which he purchases at a 
considerable advance on the general 
market price of similar commodities. 

It is, however, in the preparation of 
pastry that the observance of the Pass- 
over gives most trouble. Tlie place 
of the ordinary bread is supplied by 
a flat cake—the mazoh—which is 
made of wheat flour and water, with- 
out yeast, and baked hard. There are 
probably few who read this who have 
not seen the Passover bread. In pre- 
paring other pastry ordinary flour is 
altogether avoided. For their pud- 
dings, pies, cakes, etc., they use a 
flour made either of the potato or 
of the Passover bread itself—the lat- 
ter being ground to fine meal and 
then baked over again, coming out in 
a different shape, in conjunction with 
raisins, sugar, eggs, and the various 
other chemicals that belong to a house- 
wife’s laboratory. 

Take it all in all, the 
week is a very pleasant period. It 
comes but once a year, and is there- 
fore agreeable as a matter of variety. 
The complete renovation of the whole 
household helps to the cheerful im- 
pression; the ingathering of all stray 
sheep, the cessation from work for two 
or three days, the consciousness which 


Passover 
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the faithful Israelite has of strictly 
obeying what he considers Divine 
commands of much importance, but 
above all, the change in Israelitish 
bills of fare—these things all help to 
make the Passover a real festival. 
During that week the Israelite lives 
well. He more than makes up for the 
absence of the leavened and ferment- 
ed. The table groans beneath the 
best that the pocket of paterfamil- 
ias can afford. The housewife exerts 
all her skill in the art of cookery, and 
numerous are the palatable dishes 
which by degrees have become part 
of this week, and are prepared without 
fail after traditional recipes. The ma- 


zoth pudding, the mazoth dumpling— 
what faithful Israelite knows them not? 
Even the poorest among the children 


of Israel enjoy themselves during this 
week; and if they find it difficult to 
buy Passover luxuries themselves, 
some wealthier son of Israel is usually 
found to provide them. Thus they 
ean look back one half the year, and 
forward the other half, to at least one 
unstinted week, and indulge in de- 
lightful reminiscences or sweeter anti- 
cipations. 

The other festivals of the Jewish 
year in no way concern the dietary 
laws, except in that it is the practice 
—and a sound one—to live as much 
better than usual as the pecuniary con- 
dition of the household will permit. 

Good and generous living, I may 
say in passing, is practised also on the 
Sabbath, and meat, fish, and wine are 
all three indispensable to a perfectly 
proper observance of the sacred day. 
(It may here be stated incidentally 
that the good Jewish housewife un- 
derstands the preparation of fish and 
the most palatable sauces thereto better 
than the most ingenious of your artist 
The more orthodox she is, the 
better are her fish. If she hails from 
Poland, her fish are perfection. There 
is never a Friday evening—the Sabbath 
eve—but fish are on the table; and if 
anybody doubts my assertions, I would 
advise him to secure an invitation to 
supper at such a time.) 


cooks. 
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In the preceding exposition I have 
stated the dietary practices as proper- 
ly they are, and as the really orthodox 
Israelite cught to observe them; but, 
as I have already intimated, their day 
is past, and they are swiftly falling 
into neglect. There was a time when 
they received a most implicit observ- 
ance. They were considered not sim- 
ply as sanitary or humanitarian regu- 
lations, but as solemn and important 
religious ordinances. Commentaries 
and treatises were published on them, 
and in expounding them the most sub- 
tle technicalities and frequently the 
most ridiculous were indulged in. The 
stringent directions found in Leviticus 
xi. 32 to 35 were everywhere literal- 
ly followed, and a housewife might 
often be seen to throw to the dogs a 
whole dish of meat because a few 
drops of milk had fallen into it, or 
burying a knife in the ground for days, 
or burning an iron pot to a red heat, 
because the flesh of an unclean animal 
had defiled them. A faithful Israel- 
ite while travelling would carry with 
him food that had been prepared at 
home, or, if the journey were too long 
for that, would live off boiled eggs and 
potatoes cooked in the skin, the theory 
being that the shell of the egg and the 
skin of the potato preserve them from 
contamination when lying in an un- 
clean pot. So Jews who lived in the 
country apart from a community of 
their co-religionists, finding no facili- 
ties for having the larger animals 
properly slaughtered, often abstained 
for extended periods from the use of 
I have no doubt there 
an Israelite who, 


their meat. 
was and is many 
were he suddenly so circumstanced 
that for two or three days it would be 
impossible to procure kosher food, 
would starve himself during that peri- 
od rather than eat of the unclean; nor 
was it an unusual thing to hear of an 
Israelite uprooting his business and 
his residence and migrating, solely on 
account of the inconvenience of keep- 
ing a kosher table in the place where 
he was located. 

Such was formerly the invariable 
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practice of well-nigh all. To-day there 
are still many who may be counted 
among the faithful. In the United 
States they are mostly past middle age, 
and from abroad, comparatively illit- 
erate, and wedded to the customs of 
their younger days. If they have an 
education, it is usually of a religious 
nature—a Hebrew education—which 
is not calculated to hasten the march 
of innovation. By them the dietary 
practices are maintained with unaba- 
ted rigor. In the larger cities they 
furnish support to numerous Jewish 
restaurants where they lunch; and in 
every town in which they are settled 
in sufficient numbers they maintain a 
Jewish inn. In Jewish charitable es- 
tablishments of all kinds the kitchen is 
thoroughly orthodox. Even in the 
city of New York this is the case; 
and to satisfy some of their supporters 
those excellent institutions, the Mount 
Sinai Hospital and the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum, are conducted on a strictly 
kosher system, although many of their 
most generous friends laugh at the 


dietary laws, root and branch. In 
Berlin, where the Jews are in part 


as liberal and in part as orthodox 
as they are in the United States, or- 
thodoxy is even showing enterprise; 
for recently an Israelitish association 
was formed there for the purpose of 
slaughtering cattle in the Jewish fash- 
ion in Australia, or some other section 
of the globe where they are plenty 
and cheap, and exporting the meat, 
salted, smoked, condensed into beef- 
extract, and in other approved forms, 
to Jewish communities all over the 
world. But kosher beef-extract is not 
more curious than kosher soap for Is- 
raelitish crockery; and the latter is a 
well-known preparation, over whose 
invention the Jewish housewife re- 
joices. (There are two varieties, one 
made of animal fat, to be used in 
cleaning pots and dishes that are de- 
voted to meat, the other made of but- 
ter and intended for dishes devoted to 
milk food.) Through orthodoxy, too, 
the manufacture of unleavened bread 
for the Passover is made a considera- 
43 
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ble industry, extensive bakeries being 
established in some of the larger cit- 
ies, from which, when Passover week 
comes on, the mazoth are shipped all 
over the country. Of some impor- 
tance also is the trade in other Pass- 
over food. 

All this, however, as I have said, is 
rapidly changing. No doubt, there 
are some among the sternly orthodox 
upon whom the spirit of the times can 
have no effect. Grown up, perhaps, 
in lands where there was a wide gulf 
—prejudice and gross civil inequality 
—between them and their Christian 
neighbors, their natures, as a matter 
of course, have become hardened 
against the influences of the Gentile 
world, and over their ways and hab- 
its no change can be expected to come. 
For them to eat buttered bread with 
meat would, I imagine, be more than 
merely improper—more than sin; I 
have nd doubt that the habit of a life- 
time would create, beyond the mere 
question of right or wrong, an uncon- 
querable physical aversion. 

These extremely orthodox, how- 
ever, form really but a small number. 
There are others who call themselves 
orthodox, and who still pretend allegi- 
ance, but these are nevertheless daily 
thinking less of the propriety of what 
they eat. They may be old, and for 
that reason alone be disinclined to 
make a radical change in their habits, 
or they may not have the courage; 
otherwise, perhaps, they would open- 
ly profess their indifference. Very 
many, on the other hand, simply de- 
ride the whole dietary system, and 
these include, I think I may safely say, 
almost the entire younger generation. 
The most conservative in relation to 
this subject, as might be expected, are 
the women. Even they, however, are 
moving with the rest; and what is 
most interesting about this onward 
march is that it is almost impercepti- 
ble if observed for a short period, yet 
in the course of years is surprising in 
its results; that it is not publicly ad- 
vocated by anybody—by some is even 
violently deprecated—and neverthe- 
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less its progress is as steady as the 
passage of time. 

This may be explained, I think, by 
the fact that the dietary system is the 
result, not of reason, but of authority. 
Not resting on reason, it needs no ar- 
gument to overthrow it, but little by 
little, it fades of itself, as respect for 
authority, both rabbinical and Bibli- 
cal, diminishes, and as the wants and 
conveniences of the times demand. 

We have good evidence of the views 
entertained by the body of American 
Israelites in the proceedings at the 
banquet given at the Sherman House 
in Chicago, January 28, 1874, to the 
delegates of the B'nai B'rith, assem- 
bled in that city. It was tendered by 
the Bnai B'rith lodges resident in 
Chicago; but the cooking was done by 
Gentiles under a Gentile’s supervision, 
and it was beneath a Gentile roof that 
the table was decked, although there 
were numerous Jewish inns and res- 
taurants in the city. As may 
known, the order of the B'nai B'rith 
is an organization constituted like the 
Masonic and other secret associations, 
but exclusively Jewish; 
proportion of its lodges are thorough- 
ly orthodox on many points of belief 
and practise. Yet, if the reports may 
be credited, three hundred members 
of the order sat down to that unhallow- 
ed banquet. The manner of its prepa- 
ration was alone enough to render it 


be 


and a large 


properly and strictly an abomination 
in all its parts; but, in addition, we 
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find the bill of fare full of Satanic in- 
ventions—oyster trout ‘vith 
shrimp sauce, “ aspic ” of lobster, “ or- 
namented” buffalo tongue, pdté de 
foie gras, wild turkey, and to con- 
clude with, ice-cream and other milk 
food. Here is a sweet mixture of the 
clean and the unclean—the kosher and 
the forLidden—of dishes improper un- 
of others im- 


soup, 


der any circumstances ; 
properly prepared ; and to cap the cli- 
max, a confusion of meat and milk. 
It was only necessary to set a juicy, 
roasted sucking pig upon the table, to 
complete this insurrection against the 
dietary authorities of Israel. 

It is certainly interesting to note the 
decay of a code which has been elabo- 
rated so carefully, and been observed 
so long and scrupulously as that which 
has controlled the Jewish kitchen; but 
strange it isnot. It is in perfect keep- 
ing with the marked change that is 
coming over all the religious practi- 
ces of the Israelite, as well as over his 
belief. Most distinct is that change in 
the United States and in Germany; 
but in time, no doubt, it will extend to 
all quarters of the globe. Only the 
opportunities offered by free institu- 
tions and general enlightenment are 
required, and it cannot be long before 
the Israelite will discard every reli- 
gious principle that fails to stand the 
test of reason, and all religious practi- 
ces that he finds unmeaning and incon- 
venient. 


W. M. ROSENBLATT. 
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66 R. SAM, you are getting ner- 
D vous,” said Mrs. Crowder, 
as she handed me my tea. 

I noticed as she did so what a grand 
manner and what fair white hands 
hal Mrs. Crowder—large, useful, beau- 
tiful, expressive hands, with little 
moons in the rosy nails. I had noticed 
them often before, but now they struck 
They could make a pud- 


me anew. 


ding, bathe a feverish forehead, con- 
trol anervous, fretful; insane patient— 
do anything well, and still look hand- 


some. 

There was a rumor in our asylum, 
over which Mrs. Crowder presided, 
that she weighed two hundred pounds ; 
yet how magnificently she carried it; 
with what a stately, dignified step did 
she make her dismal rounds. She was 
tall and shapely, a dark brunette with 
white teeth, and when she smiled, 
which was not often, she was hand- 
some. 

I supposed Mrs. Crowder to be 
about forty years of age, but I did not 
know. In fact, what did I know of 
her? Very little. She was the mat- 
ron and I the young doctor of a pri- 
vate insane asylum, and she was very 
kind and good to me. We were very 
proud of Mrs. Crowder. She was a 
card for the private asylum. I have 
seen the people who came to bring 
their dismal freight to us stop and 
look at her very curiously. If they did 
this too long, Mrs. Crowder turned the 
one contradiction of her face, a pair 
of cold, clear,- gray eyes, wpon them 
in such a commanding manner, that 
they looked away quickly. 

She had enormous power over the 
insane. This grand physique of hers 
—the cold, calm eyes, those strong, 
white hands, that spirit which knew 
no fear—how they all impressed the 
poor, bewildered intellects for whose 
restoration we both toiled unremitting- 
ly. She was a kind and judicious 
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nurse (for the insane are always inva- 
lids), but I could not make out wheth- 
er Mrs. Crowder had much heart or 
not. Sometimes I doubted if the soft- 
er part of the feminine nature had not 
been left out. The last one, however, 
to doubt her should have been myself, 
for she showed a mother’s kindnessto 
me. 

“Dr. Sam,” resumed Mrs. Crowder, 
**you are overworked; you look bad- 
ly; you must go away. I shall write 
to Dr. Isaacs, and ask him to give you 
a vacation of a month. I do not like 
to see your hands tremble. We have 
no very heavy work now, and if Dr. 
Isaacs will only give us a daily. visit, 
I can get along without you.” 

“Mrs. Crowder,” said I, “if you 
catch old Isaacs doing a generous thing, 
and giving me a holiday, just let me 
know it, will you?” 

“Dr. Sam,” said Mrs. Crowder, re- 
pressing asmile, but preserving discip- 
line, “*I do not share your bad opinion 
of Dr. Isaacs.” 

I finished my breakfast and went my 
way, feeling heavy-hearted and dull- 
headed. My painful and nerve-wear- 
ing work was telling on me powerful- 
ly. Sometimes the ghastly thought 
had troubled me, was I too going 
mad? I did not sleep well; my daily 
walk did not bring its accustomed re- 
freshment; my arms, whicli had once 
grappled successfully with the enor- 
mous muscular force of the mad men, 
now hung nervelessly by my side. 
I did not dare to go alone into the cell 
of that murderous Englishman who 
had three times jumped at my throat, 
but took my muscular Scotch assist- 
ant, who had a national incentive to 
aid him in his attempts at calming the 
Englishman. Every man who has 
“assisted at his own decay,” who has 
felt that he himself is deserting him, 
can understand the anguish I suffered 
as I realized my weakness. 
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Mrs. Crowider’s words had given me 
relief. They always did. 
suggested what was probable—that I 
was tired out, and needed a change. 
I might not be able to gain that relief, 
but the idea was calming. 

After my morning’s work was done 
I was in the habit of throwing myself 
on my pallet to gain a nap, and, if 
possible, a little more strength. I was 
in a troubled dream grappling with 
the mad Englishman, when I felt a 
cool hand on my forehead, and woke 
up to find Mrs. Crowder looking at me 
with pity and anxiety. 

“Wake up, Dr. Sam, wake up,” 
said she; ‘“‘you are howling like the 
worst of them. Wake up and come 
into the parlor, for we have two new 
arrivals—an old gentleman, very pomp- 
ous und queer, and his daughter, a 


She simply 


beautiful girl.” 

I suppose the talismanic utterance 
at the end of Mrs. Crowder’s sentence 
brought me to my legs and to my 
looking-giass in double quick time. 
I was :inazed to see what black rings 
encircled my eyes—what a miserable, 
pallid, and forlorn wretch I looked! 
In my frantic efforts to brush my hair 
becomingly I failed, and in despera- 
tion tied on a bright red cravat be- 
cause it looked cheerful in the drawer. 

When I reached the parlor I found 
Mrs. Crowder doing the honors, as she 
very well knew how to do, to an elder- 
ly gentleman and to a young lady. 
She introduced me to the gentleman, 
Mr. Allison, of Louisiana. 

“And my daughter, 
daughter Anais—Anais; a French 
name, doctor, not the 
North—Anais, with a dierisis over the 
i,” said Mr. Allison hurriedly. 

I bowed to the young lady thus 
carefully introduced, and uttered my 
thanks for the etymological aid to my 
understanding. 


doctor—niy 


common at 


The gentleman proceeded to tell me, 
as the young lady chatted with Mrs. 
Crowder, that he had brought his 
daughter to be treated for certain 
mental peculiarities; that she was in 
fact insane, although now so calm and 
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placid; and that he had seen my prin- 
cipal, Dr. Isaacs, who had written him 
a letter, which he showed me. 

He had proper certificate 
from two physicians of the insanity 
of Miss Anais—“ with the dierisis over 
the 7,” as he continued to remark. 

I bowed as the old man went on, 
and ventured to ask what form the 
young Jady’s malady took. 

** She 


also a 


wanders, doctor. She goes 
off, we don’t know where, and—and— 
and she has strange ideas about mon- 
ey, doctor. Women don’t know any- 
thing about money, What 
does a woman want of ten dollars? 
We pay all their hills, and mighty big 
What want 
of money, doctor? Now, Anais (with 
a dierisis over the 7) is crazy on two 
points; and those are wandering about, 
and money.” 

The truth here flashed across me, as 
the old man looked at me, that he was 
as mad as a hatter. He had that un- 
controllable imp in his eye which the 
diseased brain infallibly sends thither 
to bespeak attention from the initiat- 
ed. Were it not for that useful imp, 
even we doctors should not know the 
mad from the sane. I reread the pa- 
pers, quite sure that the daugliter 
ought to have committed the papa to 
our charge; but there was no informal- 
ity. Anais Allison the 
who was named in the letter, and I 
had no choice. 

With a lunatic’s cunning, the old 
man read my thoughts immediately. 

“You see it is all 
Anais is mad—quite mad. 


doctor. 


ones too. can a woman 


was person 


right, doctor. 
Your ex- 
cellent principal has seen her, and has 
decided. You are to obey his instrue- 
tions; you are to keep Anais a close 
prisoner.” 

«But have you seen Dr. Kirkbride, 
or Dr. Brown, or any of the great ex- 
perts of our profession, Mr. Allison? 
I would rather those gentlemen had 


seen this case, which strikes me as 4 


very peculiar one, before I undertook 
it. You know we do not want tomuke 
Your 
daughter does not look insane to me.” 


our private asylum a prison. 
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“JT don’t understand that you have 
anrthing to say about it, doctor. I 
have the instructions and consent of 
Dr. Isaacs, your superior. I under- 
stand that you are but a subordinate,” 
said the crazy mun, beginning to get 
furious. 

True! the mad man had the advan- 
tage of me. I was but a poorly paid 
“subordinate,” and had no power to 
interfere with my luxurious principal, 
who managed his asylum from his 
comfortable villa five miles off. 

Mrs. Crowder’s clear, true voice 
came to my rescue: 

“Dr. Sam is all-powerful here, Mr. 
Allison. We all obey him, and Dr. 
Isaacs, I assure you, has the most per- 
fect confidence in his opinion. We do 
not call him a subordinate.” 

And the gray eyes took up the poor, 
shaky old man and ground him to 
powder. 

“I beg pardon—I beg pardon. Iused 
an improper expression, but the fucts 
remain the same. Miss Anais Allison 
will remain here until I, her proper 


guardian, come to take her out. I 
wish her to have every comfort. I 
will pay your highest prices, but she 


must not be allowed to leave these 
walls. Remember that, doctor—re- 
member that.” 

I had been looking at the girl out 
of the corner of my eye, through this 
A more healthy, calm, and 
reasonable face I had never seen. She 
was tall and slender, the figure of 
eighteen years, and Mrs. Crowder had 
not exaggerated when she said that 
she was beautiful. Her dress and be- 
longings bespoke luxury, refinement, 
and taste. She was sad and anxious, 
but she was nut insane. 

She finally looked up and caught my 
eye. Iam afraid it betrayed a more 
than professional interest, for she 
blushed deeply, and spoke to me for 
the first time: 

“Tam quite willing to stay, doctor. 
I beg you will allow me to become 
your inmate for a while. I do not think 
I am mad, but that isa question we can 
never decide for ourselves, they say.” 


interview. 
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Nothing that she could have said 
would have confirmed my suspicions 
more entirely. I was now entirely 
convinced that for some unrighteous 
purpose we were to be made her jail- 
ors. 

However, I accepted the responsibil- 
ity. I signed a paper that I would, to 
the best of my ability, restrain Miss 
Anais Allison’s propensity to wander, 
and having shown Mr. Allison what 
we could do for her in the way of 
room, he took his departure. Never 
did a more entire lunatic enter our 
doors than this one whom I now saw 
depart from them. 

When I came back she was telling 
her story to Mrs. Crowder. 

** Perhaps you will hear what I have 
to say too, doctor?” said she. 

“My father owes to my sister and 
myself the fortune which belonged to 
my mother. By the laws of Louisiana 
it belongs to us, he having failed in 
business, and my mother being dead. 
But he has married again, and m¥ step- 
mother has complete control. 
ter has married unfortunately, and has 
several children. She needs her for- 
tune, and my wanderings were to see 
her, and my desire for money has been 
that we should obtain our rights.” 

‘But have you consulted « lawyer? 
Surely so plain a case would be easily 
settled.” 

“Ah, plain cases are exactly the 
ones which cannot be easily settled. 
My stepmother is a very powerful per- 
son. There are many difficulties in 
the way, and poor papa is—is very 
queer sometimes. I was taking legal 
measures, when I was suddenly pro- 


My sis- 


nounced insane, and therefore I am 
here.” 

“But, my dear young lady,” said I 
impetuously, ‘I shall not consent to 
act as your jailor. I shall help you 
against this villanous combination. 
Tell me the name of your lawyer?” 

“No, doctor, I prefer to remain 
here. I prefer to keep quiet for a 
time. All I ask of you and of this 
lady is kind treatment, and to be let 
alone. You will soon find that Iam 
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neither a dangerous or troublesome in- 
mate. I came, I assure you, with 
many apprehensions, but your faces 
reassure me. Let everything wait for 
atime. I must be patient.” 

I began to believe sincerely that I 
An old lunatic had driven 
away, leaving his sane daughter, a 
beautiful, fashionably dressed young 
woman, in our dreary and remote pri- 


was mad. 


vate asylum, and she wished to stay! 
Well, I had not been five years the 
subordinate of Dr. Isaacs without find- 
ing some things stranger than fiction. 
I suspected that Miss Anais (with a 
dierisis over the 7) had not told me 
the whole story. Women never do, 
or almost never, tell the whole truth. 
They have been slaves for a very long 
time; they have learned to withhold 
some parts of the truth. It is the in- 
stinct of oppressed creatures and hunt- 
ed Not all our 
emancipation of women has yet achiev- 
ed this freedom. Women may always 
be wronged by their male relatives. 
Fathers, husbands, and brothers are 


animals. boasted 


not responsible to anybody for the 
manner in which they treat their wo- 
men. Unjustsuspicions, wrongs which 
women do not like to mention, may, 
and often are, keeping an apparently 
free woman in a state of slavery, from 
which she has no deliverance. How 
can she be frank and truthful under 
circumstances of such burning injus- 
tice? In all niy experience of female 
patients I had never had the whole 
truth from any ofthem. They told me 
what they liked—I found out the rest. 

So I began in my quiet way to 
watch Miss Anais, and after four 
weeks I could only make to myself 
one confession: she was absolutely 
sane, and I was desperately in love 
with her. 

From the very first she had taken 
Mrs. Crowder by storm. She had 
voted herself the lieutenant of that 
lady, and was tireless in her attentions 
to our unfortunate people. Often at 
dead of night, as I was called to the 
bedside of some afflicted creature, did 
I find Anais (with the most distract- 
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ing blue dressing-gown on) heiping 
Mrs. Crowder in the best style. 

I assumed the réle of a bear—what 
else could Ido? If I had allowed my- 
self one word of conversation, one 
word of pity, had I even pushed AY 
chair for her to sit down in, I should 
have betrayed My self. 
ship became a constant and a silent 
She would hold the candle while 
I mixed the medicine; she would obey 
my orders; she would serve as my 
apothecary. I ' 
lessly out of my sight to a distant 
wird, to take care of some patient who 


Our comrade- 


one. 
even sent her heart- 


did not require my oversight, when I 
found that my greedy eyes were too 
eagerly following her shadow on the 
wall. During that month she proved 
herself not only a good woman, but a 
rare woman—one of those who can 
meet the great foes of our race with- 
out blushing. 

She was scholarly in her habits, and 
Of- 
ten she read aloud (and very well) for 
the amusement of our little circle of 
convalescents. 

Dr. Isaacs, of whom I had an ever- 
growing distrust, had given me espe- 
cial charge in this case to prevent her 


liked to read alone in her room. 


leaving the asylum on any pretence. 
He threw out the insinuation that there 
was a lover in the case; and there we 
were most sure to be her dupes, for 
what woman would not lie and scheme 
in such a cause? While my 
assented to his talk, my heart revolted. 
Why should it not revolt? I loved 
her myself, and dared not show it. 


reason 


I was not sorry, although I was grow- 
ing weaker and more miserable than 
I had been a month before, that Dr. 
Isaacs refused my request for a holi- 
day, and informed me that he was go0- 
ing to Europe for the winter, and I 
must remain as the head of the insti- 
tution. 

It was very near Christmas time, I 
think, that I was called to Miss Pi yyniz 
(one of our worst and most painful 


cases), an elderly maiden lady, suffer- 


ing from an unrequited attachment 
fifty. Whocan cure a broken heart 
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at thatage? It is like other old bones; 


it will not reunite. 
Miss Poyntz had gashed her arm 
with a pen-knife, und was bleeding to 


death. With this loss of blood had 
come back her reason, and she had eall- 
edloudly for help. Anaishad heard her, 
and had rushed to the rescue. She 
had tied her neckerchief round the arm, 
and had forced her gold bracelet un- 
der it, thus forming anim promptu tour- 
niquet, which moved me to admira- 
tion both as a man and a doctor. 

I could not conceal my admiration. 
Miss Poyntz had fainted, but was com- 
ing back to consciousness as I seized 
the opportunity to kiss the hand that 
had so deftly saved a life, and I found 
time to utter a vow which has never 
been broken. 

Mrs. Crowder arrived, and Anais 
disappeared. Like Goffe at the Indian 
massacre, she came forth to save, then 
her cave of a bed-room swallowed her 
up. The next day I remembered that 
I had not seen Anais for twenty-four 
hours after a busy day’s work. I 
spoke to Mrs. Crowder about it, who 
said Anais had a headache, and did 
not wish to be disturbed. So we took 
our tea together, talked business and 
politics a little, and separated. 

As I took my rounds at ten o’clock 
I determined to knock at the door of 
Anais, and inquire for her headache. 
As I knocked, and knocked, and no 
response came, another door opened, 
and Mrs. Oldershaw, one of our most 
disagreeable patients, put her head 
out, and shook it at me. 

“Ah! ha!’ said she; “fine young 
doctor! your bird has flown. Anais, 
pretty young lady! fine young doctor 
in love with her! Young lady has 
gone—won't see her again—ha! ha! 
Young lady went away hours ago!” 
And Mrs. Oldershaw withdrew. to the 
indulgence of a long, low eldritch 
laugh. 

I cannot remember any more, ex- 
cept that I reached Mrs. Crowder, and 
told her of the fact, and that she turn- 
ed pule. I fell down in a faint, and 
the fever which had long been pur- 
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suing me caught me, and laid me low 
for six weeks. 

I have a dim remembrance of Mrs. 
Crowder’s cool hands, of her unremit- 
ting attention and kindness, but that 
is all. Unconsciousness had _ inter- 
vened to save me from madness. 
When I was able to speak, my first 
question was, “Have you heard from 
Anais? ” 

Mrs. Crowder shook her head mourn- 
fully. She looked tired and worn, 
and was unwilling to talk. She laid 
one of those handsome and cool hands 
on my head, and said: 

“*My poor Dr. Sam, try to get well 
first, and inquire for Anais afterwards. 
You know J loved her too, and it is 
too exciting a subject for either of us.” 

My next inquiry was, like Dick 
Swiveller’s, for my strength, my flesh, 
my hair, and my clothes. The story 
of my six weeks’ fever, my delirium, 
and my recovery was told me by an- 
other attendant than Mrs. Crowder. 

My friend Effingham appeared by 
my bedside as Mrs. Crowder disap- 
peared. He was another young dot- 
tor, whom she had invoked during my 
illness; for a private lunatic asylum 
and a man in typhoid fever were too 
much for even the almost superhuman 
powers of Mrs. Crowder. 

Effingham was the best fellow in 
the world. We used to say at college 
that he was “as good as they made 
them,” and he glided into my present 
mood as perfectly as a man could. 
He saw the position of affairs better 
than Mrs. Crowder did, and knew that 
it would do me more hurt than good 
if I were baffled in my desire to talk 
about Anais. 

He went to town for me, made in- 
quiries, found out all that was to be 
found out, and told me of the escape 
of Anais—how it was effected, and all 
the particulars of her flight. 

Mrs. Crowder had so far yielded in 
her love for and belief in Anais as to 
consent to the occasional visits of an 
elderly servant woman, who came to 
bring clothing and books to Anais, 
and who she said was an old, valued 
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attendant of the family. There seem- 
ed so little reason for restraining 
Anais that she was allowed to walk in 
the grounds with this woman, and 
often to attend her to the gate. It 
was in this way that she must have 
escaped, just as our suspicions were 
lulled, and our hearts were complete- 
ly won by her. 

Effingham had been to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Allison. He could find only the 
latter, a very hard, cold woman, who 
said that the shock of his daughter’s 
escape had bereft Mr. Allison of his 
reason, and he was now under treat- 
ment, ‘‘in an asylum which she trust- 
ed was better guarded than ours,” 
she kindly remarked; and as for Miss 
Anais, “it was a matter of profound 
indifference to her what had become 
of her ; she should never even inquire ;” 
and she never did. 

As I got better and stronger I had 
one purpose fixed and certain, which 
was this: I would follow that girl 
through the world; I would find out 
what had become of her; I would as- 
certain the end of that mystery. Some- 
thing told me that this was no case of 
worthlessness or ordinary deception; 
it was a mysterious circumstance 
which I was bound to fathom; a state 
of things which needed clearing up, 
and out of which Anais would come 
with flying colors. 

But as I began to get well I became 
the victim of a distressing mental hal- 
lucination. I began to see Anais—to 
imagine I saw her; to think some way- 
ing shawl, some quickly flitting gar- 
ment was hers; if my cravat were tied 
too tight, she would arise before me 
bodily, “in her habit as she lived,” 
and this, far from being pleasant, was 
exceedingly painful, for the face I so 
much loved was full of anguish and 
woe, and as I started to help her she 
would vanish into thin air, and I was 
left alone with my malady. 

I had sanity enough left to compre- 
hend and measure this delusion, but 
not sanity or strength enough to con- 
quer it. I had many a long talk with 
Effingham about it, and with Mrs. 
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Crowder. They had but one form of 
advice to give, and that was, ‘ Leaye 
the asylum and travel.” Mrs. Crow- 
der was emphatic on this point, and 
she enforced it by putting into Effing- 
ham’s hand a check for a goodly sum 
of money, and announced to him that 
he was to go with me. 

“You are both young, and will be 
able to pay me this little advance,” 
said the kind woman. “ Besides, if you 
do not, Iam not poor; I have no one 
depending upon me. My only son, 
who would have been of your age, 
Dr. Sam, died when he was fourteen. 
I think had he grown up, he would 
have looked like you”; and I saw some- 
thing like tears in Mrs. Crowder’s 
gray eyes as she referred for the first 
time in our acquaintance her 
past. 

So Effingham and I commenced our 
travels. He has told me since that I 
was a troublesome companion. Ina 
crowd, at church doors, us the congre- 
gation was coming out, I was always 
sure that I saw Anais, and woald dash 
after her, to find myself mistaken. In 
crowded theatres we more than once 
had a scene with the police, as I 
struggled to leave Effingham to follow 
my hallucination. On all other sub- 
jects I was perfectly sane, and as I 
got stronger I was more able to cope 
with and govern this distressing men- 
tal malady. 

We travelled south, from a deter- 
mination which I had strongly fixed 
upon me, that I would go to New Or- 
leans, and find out, if possible, some 
of the friends of Mr. Allison—some of 
the relations of Anais; but our quest 
was in vain. He had long left that 
city, was but indifferently remember- 
ed, and no one knew of his daughters, 
or cared for them. 

Coming up the river we stopped at 
St. Louis, and went to the theatre 
there. I had got by this time to be so 
much master of myself, that Effing- 
ham allowed me to go out alone occa- 
sionally, and on this particular even- 
ing he proposed calling on a relative, 
who lived in the city. Agreeing to 


to 
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meet at twelve o’clock in my room, 
we separated. 

The play was the **‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and as sweet Anne Page 
stepped on the stage I saw—Anais. 
Yes, there she was—voice, gesture, and 
face. Mechanically I looked round for 
Effingham ; for the time I remembered 
that I was a madman, and this a de- 
lusion, and also that I was without my 
keeper. The subtle instinct which in- 
duces the diseased brain to escape and 
elude authority came and went away 
unchecked. Here was no authority to 
elude; I was my own master, and I 
determined to be my own keeper; and 
from that moment's experience I 
learned an enormous lesson in the 
treatment of the insane. I learned 
that it is a powerful aid of cure to 
trust them. 

I watched myself as I would have 
done another, and through all the 
scenes where Anne Page wittily, 
gracefully, and with maiden modesty 
went through her exquisite part, I 
saw, or thought I saw, Anais. Had 
Effingham been with me I should have 
jumped upon the stage, but a hand 
held me back. It was my own self- 
respect. I determined to be strong; 
to show to Effingham that I was able 
to take care of myself. 

And yet how powerful it was. Her 
voice—yes, another sense than that of 
sight was bewildered. It was the 
voice of Anais—that sweet, resonant 
organ, with its soft southern accent, 
—that was at this moment penetrating 
my ears. 

Once I could have sworn it was she, 
as the eyes of the young actress fell 
directly on that part of the theatre 
where I sat, and our eyes met. It 
seemed to me that her expression 
changed, and that she looked startled. 
Yet with professional composure she 
immediately mastered it, and went on 
with her part. 

Then I reasoned with myself that 
my pale face and staring eyes, undoubt- 
edly disturbed in their expression, had 
momentarily caught the wandering 
eye of the actress and had arrested 
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her attention ; so I held myself at bay. 
After the play was over I went to the 
box office, and made some inquiries 
about the young actress. 

**Oh—Nelly Carmichael,” said the 
official. ‘*She—oh, yes, she has been 
on the stage always—born on it, as we 
say; daughter of our heavy father 
here—old Carmichael, who played Fal- 
staff; good girl too, and excellent ac- 
tress. Like to know her, sir? If 
you will give me your card, I will see 
if I could manage an introduction.” 

I apologized and declined. This 
description, and the ease with which 
Miss Carmichael could be reached, 
deprived me of the lingering hope, 
which in spite of myself I had cher- 
ished, that after ali I might have been 
deceived, doubly deceived, and that it 
was Anais. When I went home I told 
Effingham of my experience and my 
triumph. He was very grave, and 
blamed himself very much for having 
allowed me to go alone. After this 
my malady increased very much; I 
suw Anais in every woman I met— 

Found Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt, 
and saw her fleating in the air. We 
turned our steps northward, I sad and 
discouraged. 

We reached Chicago just in time to 
be nearly burned up alive. Strong, 
active young men that we were, we 
had lingered on our journey, and I had 
made some terrible blunders, speak- 
ing to several ladies I did not know, 
and being apologized for by Effing- 
ham. We got into the doomed city 
the night after the first fire, before the 
second and most disastrous conflagra- 
tion took everything. Like thousands 
of others, we believed the great hotel 
where we humbly bestowed ourselves 
to be as safe as if no fire raged with- 
in a thousand miles. We were bare- 
ly roused in time to save ourselves, 
our trunks and clothing from burning. 
We tried in our headlong flight to 
help several women and children. 
Looking up the vast staircase, crowded 
with distracted people, I saw a wo- 
man looking over a railing. It was 
Anais. 
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** Save me—save me, Dr. Sam,” she 
cried. 

I dropped the little girl I had taken 
up, and rushed back. Clouds of smoke 
came between me and the face and 
voice. Iran into the smoke, groped, 
stumbled, and fell. I knew nothing 
more until I found myself in the street, 
and Effingham standing over me in 
his shirt-sleeves, his hair singed, and 
his face purple with exertion. The 
brave fellow had seen me dart back, 
and had returned and saved me. 

“Oh, Effingham, did you save 
Anais?” I asked. 


“ Another delusion, my dear boy— 
another delusion,” said Effing- 


only 
ham. 

So, with a crowd of sufferers, we got 
away in time from Chicago; Anais’s 
voice ringing in my ears, ** Save me— 
save me, Dr. Sam.” 

Another month, and we were back 
in New York. I was better—almost 
cured; strange, my latest and most 
complete delusion had seemed to point 
toward health and restoration. Ef- 
fingham returned to the private asy- 
lum and to Mrs. Crowder with very 
good accounts of me. I had ceased to 
see Anais; I was stronger and more 
cheerful. I had been to churches and 
theatres without disgracing myself, 
and I had begun my quest for the liv- 
ing Anais in good rational earnest, 
and with some prospect of success. A 
lawyer, whose name I had fortunately 
remembered, had told me of Mr. Al- 
lison’s death and the departure of the 
stepmother for Europe; but of the two 
daughters he could or would say 
nothing; but I felt that I had « clue. 

One evening, seeing the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” announced at the 
theatre, I determined to go, and to 
try my restored brain with the still 
fresh recollection of Anais. It was 
all right; ‘sweet Anne Page came on 
and played her part, and was neither 
Anais nor her counterfeit present- 
ment, Miss Nellie Carmichael. So I 
could call myself cured—yes, I could 
go back to business in a week. Just 
at this juncture Mrs. Crowder asked 
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me if I felt well enough to go to Mon- 
treal and escort an invalid gentleman, 
who had shown some signs of mental 
malady, to our private asylum. I did 
feel well enough, and started, having 
left with a young lawyer friend of 
nine all the instructions for pursuing 
the inquiries for Anais and her sister 
which had occurred to me. 

When I got to Montreal I found my 
patient too ill to be removed immedi- 
ately, so I determined to remain, and 
to amuse myself as I bést could in the 
fine old French town. One evening I 
walked into the theatre to get rid of 
an hour, and saw the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor ” for the third time. And 
who should walk on in the part of 
Anne Page but Anais, as unmistaka- 
bly as it had seemed to be in St. Louis. 
I looked at the play-bill—yes, Miss 
Nellie Carmichael. I felt my pulse; 
it was rather quick, and I was some- 
what excited, but I convinced 
that this could not be a delusion. 
Either Miss Nellie Carmichael was 
the double of Anais, or Anais had 
taken to the stage, and was a very 
charming and successful actress, under 
this alias. 

Here the dreadful thought came to 
me: have I brought back this delusion 
by conversing, as I did yesterday, an 
hour with a crazy Had my 
brain become so fraught with mania 
that it but needed a touch of conta- 
gion to set it going? No; I felt sane, 
which is a different feeling, in its way, 
from that which accompanies insanity. 

I went to the box office of the thea- 
tre, and inquired for Miss Carmichael. 
She was staying, the official said, ata 
boarding Phillips 


was 


man? 


small house on 
Square. 

In a few moments I had reached 
the house, inquired for Miss Carmi- 
chael, and had sent up my card. 

A very good-looking young woman, 
with that self-possession and almost 
naiveté, of manner which I have no- 
ticed often in women devote 
themselves to art as a business, enter- 
ed the room and bowed to me. ‘“ Miss 
Carmichael,” said she, 


who 
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“Excuse me,” said I. “You are 
not the person who played Anne Page 
last evening? ” 

“Am I not?” said she laugh- 
ing. “So every one says at first 
sight.” You see,I play it in blonde, 
aud that always disguises one so. How 
did you like it, allow me to ask? My 
rendering of it has been much ad- 
nired.” 

“Then you are not Anais?” 
ed tremblingly. 

Was I deceived, or did Miss Carmi- 
chael color? 

She laughed, however, and said, 
“Anais? Certainly not; my name is 
Nellie.” 

Gracious powers! was I mad? On 
one subject I was sane enough. I had 
a responsibility to my patient, and on 
that subject I must be sane. I could 
write a long chapter on the duality of 
the mind, from my experiences of 
that hour. 

“Miss Carmichael,” said I, “ex- 
cuse this intrusion. I am in search of 
a friend of mine, Miss Anais Allison. 
Iam also in search of my own wits, 
which have unfortunately deserted me 
of late; and if I have appeared strange- 
ly to you, forgive me.” 

What did I hear? A rustle, a step, 
another presénce in the room, and 
Anais stood before me. 

Yes, there was Miss Carmichael in 
the flesh, and another. 

“ Anais,” said I solemnly, “if this 
be you, come and throw your arms 
around my neck, and promise to mar- 
ry me. If you are a miserable delu- 


I ask- 


sion, depart as you have come.” 


Those very round, warm, and 
rather vigorous arms were not delu- 
sions. 

‘Ah, dear Doctor Sam,” said Anais 
(with a dierisis over the i), “why did 
you desert me in the burning hotel at 
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Chicago, and why did you not find me 
out at St. Louis? ” 

Then followed the long story of my 
delusions. I had mistaken the sub- 
stance for the shadow, as before I had 
often mistaken the shadow for the sub- 
stance. 

“And why 
Anais?” 

‘* Because I saw you were falling in 
love with me, and I did not think a 
penniless girl and a sick doctor 
would make a very good match.” 

“But why this retreat to 
stage?” 

**T have to thank Mrs. Crowder for 
the idea. She is an old actress—the 
famous star actress Miss S » Whom 
you have heard of. It was absolutely 
necessary for me to make money, and 
for the stage I knew I had talent. 
Mrs. Crowder sent me to the Carmi- 
chaels, old friends of hers. They 
have been my teachers, protectors, and 
friends, and Nelly Carmichael has 
kindly consented to personate me off 
the stage, that I might avoid all that 
part of my professional life, which 
would have been intolerable to me. 

**T could not bear the broken sound 
of your voice, Doctor Sam, and so I 
have revealed myself. If you will 
take a wife who is an actress, and has 
got to work for several years yet, for 
an invalid. sister and young 
children, here she is at your disposi- 
tion, as the Spanish say.” 

So now I knew why Mrs. Crowder 
had walked over corridors with such 
a grand step. I had a bone to pick 
with her for several little deceptions, 
but I accepted al) with Anais. She 
never flees from me now. She never 
changes into anybody else. We have 
had to work, and work hard, but we 
have been together, and that is to say 
that we have been happy. 

M. E. W. S. 


did you run away, 


the 


some 





THE MUSICAL MONSTER. 


TALIAN opera is the extremest 

product of modern civilization, 
It is not the highest—God forbid !—but 
the production of it, the support, and 
above all, the enjoyment of it, show 
that those by whom it is produced, 
supported, and enjoyed have reached 
a condition of social efflorescence be- 
yond which no people have yet bloom- 
ed or burgeoned—perhaps beyond 
which there is no hope of fruit of the 
socially exquisite sort. It is the most 
arbitrary, conventional, and extrava- 
gant form which art has taken for the 
pleasure of those whose pleasures must 
be refined luxuries. And this is the 
most refined and yet one of the most 
earthly of luxuries—one which is part- 
ly sensual, partly emotional, and not 
at all intellectual, and of which the 
height of the enjoyment is in direct 
proportion only to cultivated sensuous 
refinement and suscepti- 
bility. Regarded in the light of rea- 
son, Italian opera is monstrous and 
even ridiculous. At best it exists at 
the very periphery of rational colie- 
rence, a hair’s breadth beyond which 
sends us whirling in fragmentary fash- 
ion into the abyss of unfathomable 
nonsense. 

A reasonable creature, taken in stark 
unpreparation and set down in an op- 
era house while the business of a high- 
strung scene was going on—a tenor 
stabbed to death, and dying with such 
effusion of musical noise as would tax 
the capacity of an organ bellows; a 
love-lorn prima donna raving about 
the stage in the very ecstasy of melo- 
dious hysterics ; a dozen or two of look- 
ers-on, who offer the man no aid and 
the lady no hartshorn, but who simply 
“stand around” and sing, while be- 
fore them two or three score musicians 
give themselves up to fiddling, and 
tooting, and blowing, and thumping, 
among whom, perched high, a man 
beats the air with a little stick; and 


emotional 


yet more wonderful, most wonderfal 
of all, a vast assemblage, dressed on 
purpose in their best clothes, look 
down upon the scene with breathless 
interest, and when the noise stops—for 
noise it simply is, not one distinguish- 
able word being heard by any crea- 
ture present—break forth into such 
extravagant and tumultuous expres- 
sions of delight as he never can have 
heard before (for it is remarkable that 
no such outbursting and manifestly 
soul-relieving applause as greets the 
most admired passages in a favorite 
opera is elicited by any other act done 
in earnest or performed in make-be- 
lieve by any human creature on any 
other occasion or in any other place 
whatever)—the reasonable being, hay- 
ing this spectacle set before his unpre- 
pared, untutored eyes—would he not 
say that these people, prima donna, 
tenor, chorus, fiddlers, and fiddlees, 
were mad—all lunatics together? 

If we should set ourselves to the task 
of convincing him that they were not 
mad, but, contrariwise, were engaged 
in the ministration and enjoyment of a 
high form of art—that this wild shout- 
ing, and screaming, and scraping that 
he heard, accompanied with waving 
of the hands on the stage and wavy- 
ing of a stick before it, was a dra- 
matic performance, and that those 
people were trying to express—nay, 
were truly expressing to each other, 
after a very high and mighty fash- 
ion, some of the simplest and most el- 


emental passions of the human soul, 


how should we about it? We 
should be met at the first by the objec- 
tion that people when they wish to tell 
each other their joys or their sorrows, 
their love or their hatred, don’t sing; 
that people sing only for pastime, or 
for pleasure to themselves and to 
others; and that the man who under- 
took to express his sentiments in real 
life by singing—great as the occasion 


vo 
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might be—would be met by an explo- 
sion of ridicule. In speech he might 
be as witty as one of Muiiére’s dan- 
dies, as woful as Lear, or as furious as 
Othello, and if there were reasonable 
cause lie would at least be listened to 
with sobriety. He might even give 
vent to his emotion in blank verse, and 
his hearers take it fur good sound 
prose, or if they did not, they might 
suppose that the style of his speech 
rose to the pitch of his feeling. But 
let him sing, and all within earshot 
would go off into inextinguishable 
laughter. And to cool reason this ob- 
jection is unanswerable. The agoniz- 
ing soprano and the mortuary tenor 
cannot stand before it. They vanish, 
and with them of course go the chorus 
and the air-beating fellow, the fu- 
rious fiddlers and the enthusiastie fid- 
dlees, and the opera house becomes a 
great cave of emptiness; yet perhaps 
not emptier of anything akin to com- 
mon sense than when it was full of 
human heads, not without some brains 
in them, from the back of the stage to 


the topmost benches. 
What does all this mean, and how 


does it come to pass? What is this 
thing called opera? and how does it at 
once set reason at naught and take 
reasonable beings captive? 

When people in general speak of 
Italian opera, or of opera simply—for 
all opera, be it called French, German, 
or English, is merely a degradation or 
a weak imitation of the Italian reality 
—they mean that combination of plot, 
poetry, music, acting, costume, decora- 
tions, and scenery the effect of which we 
have just considered; nay, by some the 
audience and the very time between 
theacts aretaken as within the meaning 
of the word. They contribute to the 
pleasure which attendance at the op- 
era brings, and they are therefore con- 
sidered as part and parcel of operatic 
entertainment. But properly opera 
consists of a lyric drama and of the 
music for which the words are the oc- 
casion and the vehicle. Not only the 
costumes and the scenery, but even 
the action, and all manner of stage 
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business and stage accessories, are un- 
essential, and, strictly speaking, im- 
pertinent. The object of the compuosi- 
tion is to illustrate certain dramatic 
situations, and to intensify the expres- 
sion of certain consequent emotions by 
music. Therefore, according to the 
strict requirements of art—that is, 2c- 
cording to reason—an opera should be 
performed without scenery, costume, 
or action. Moreover, of these three, 
action is the most superfluous, and re- 
ally the most impertinent. For scene- 
ry and costume may be regarded 
merely as the suggestive means where- 
by our minds are taken out ef the 
present, and our senses shut to our 
wonted surroundings, in order that we 
may the more easily and freely give 
ourselves up to the influence of music 
as a means of dramatic expression. 
But according to reason, action is real- 
ly a hinderance to such an abandon- 
ment of ourselves to the guidance of 
the musician. For it is only by mutu- 
al consent—by a convention, a postu- 
late in art—that we accept this dramatic 
singing of love and hatred, and joy and 
sorrow, this dialogue in music, as suf- 
ferable by reasonable creatures. We 
tacitly agree that the absurdity shall 
be passed over, and that music shall, 
pro hac vice, as the law says, be ac- 
cepted as the medium of expression. 
For music in opera bears no likeness 
to poetry as a means of expression in 
tragedy or comedy, nor can they even 
be compared together. True, men do 
not speak in blank verse or in rhyme, 
nor do they, except in cases so rare as 
to be out of the range of consideration, 
speak even unrhythmical poetry. But 
they do speak; and they do not sing; 
and the dramatist, whether he write 
in verse or in prose, seeks merely to 
present us with an elevated, purified, 
and intensified form of that speech 
which is natural to all men, and by all 
men comprehensible. For be it re- 
membered that singing is not only un- 
used by all men as a means of commu- 
nication—more unused even than pan- 
tomime—but is to many men incom- 
preheusible, and is therefore relative- 
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ly the more unreasonable and absurd 
as a vehicle of dramatic expression. 
Action is therefore clearly incongru- 
ous with the lyric drama; for in the 
drama music has only a fictitious place, 
a conventional existence; whereas ac- 
tion is of all human manifestations 
the most natural and common; so that 
in lyric acting not only do we have a 
mingling of the ideal and the real, but 
it is as if some esoteric mystery were 
intruded upon and dragged to earth by 
the performance of some gross mate- 
rial function of humanity. When a 
man sings his feeling or his thought, 
above all, when he sings it to another, 
he is sufferable only because he is upon 
a conventional, ideal plane. Whena 
man acts he is as simply and rudimen- 
tarily natural as an infant. a deaf mute, 
or as primitive man before he had 


evolved the marvel of language. 


Clearly, therefore, when a man, sing- 
ing dramatically, begins to act, he at 


once violates the canon of criticism 
which forbids us to join a human head 
to a horse’s neck, or to make the body 
of a beautiful woman end in the tail 
of a fish. 

Unless, therefore, we on the 
hand abandon the position that singing 
our thoughts and feelings toa melody 
is an essentially monstrous and ridicu- 
lous way of communicating them, or 
on the other admit that music is not 
the means of expression in the lyric 
drama, it must stand that there should 
strictly be no action in opera; no more, 
ut least, than is necessary to bring the 
personages of the drama into such vis- 
ible relations as justify and require the 
emotions expressed by the music and 
the words, which are its vehicle. To 
music alone should be left the dramat- 
ic expression of the scene, and the 
singers should produce their effects by 
their voices, and not by movement of 
body and change of their countenance. 
Judged by our present standard of op- 
eratic taste, such performances would 
be rather concerts in costume than op- 
eras. Dull as they would be found by 
our opera-goers, they would be strict- 
ly within the limits of lyric art; and 


one 
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they would be so by a consistent avoid- 
ance of a department of art for which 
music has no capacity whatever. For 
music has no true dramatic power. It 
may be made declamatory ; butdeclam- 
atory utterance is not necessarily dra- 
matic. Its utterance upona stage, amid 
scenery, and by persons who are dress- 
ed ina costume appropriate to a story, 
can in no way change its essential qual- 
ity ; and the power of music on the stage, 
as well as off it, is limited to forms of 
sensuous beauty and to emotional ex- 
This gives it great value as 
an accessory to heighten and strength- 


pression. 


en the effects of certain dramatic sitn- 
ations; for which it used 
more or less from the very birth of the 
drama in Greece. But the drama, in 
its higher walks, particularly those of 
tragedy, which opera affects, 
has for its object the presentation of 
the characters and the inner lives, the 
thoughts, feelings, motives, and pur- 


has been 


most 


poses of the personages whom it sets 
before us. It 
judge them as if we saw them; and 
it does this, not by description, but by 
making them act and speak so that 
they reveal themselves to us. 
Narrative art and dramatic art are 
sometimes mingled; not united—that 
can never be; but the teller of a story 
frequently passes from narration, or 
the telling us how certain personages 
acted and felt, to the showing us those 
Dra- 
thus invade the 


to enable us to 


seeks 


personages in speech and action. 
matic art can never 
province of narrative art, except by 
the introduction of a chorus or by 
making one personage describe an- 
other, of which contrivance there can 
be but little in the progress of a play; 
otherwise the 
as to be intolerably tedious, and lose 
its dramatic character entirely. Just 
in so far as a novelist avails himself suc- 
cessfully of this manner of making his 
personages reveal themselves tous, are 
his works dramatic. The earlier novels 
are almost entirely narrative; the later 
are almost always mixed in style. 
Scott, the greatest of story tellers, is 
also the most dramatic of novelists. 


action would so lag 
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His imagination is in both styles mar- 
vellously strong and vivid; but asa 
narrator he stands without his per- 
sonages; as 2 dramatic writer he does 
not himself appear; he stands within. 
Robert Browning, the most dramatic 
of English poets since Shakespeare, 
shows his peculiar power not only in 
his dramas proper, but in his “ Dra- 
matic Lyrics,” and his ‘‘ Men and Wo- 
men;” and indeed the motive of al- 
most all his poetry is purely dramatic. 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” for 
example, *‘My Last Duchess,” and 
“Count Guismond,” are as purely 
dramatic poems as were ever written. 

Now it seems almost superfluous to 
point out that in this respect music is 
powerless—not weak, but absolutely in- 
capable. There is no possible succession 
or combination of musical sounds that 
will reveal to us the thoughts of a man, 
or his purposes, or express the rela- 
tion which the condition of his mind 
at one time bears to its condition at 
another. It enables him to express 
his feelings in a certain way at a cer- 
tain time; nothing more; and even 
that feeling at that moment it can aid 
him to express only in a vague and 
really inarticulate manner. And _ its 
expression must be simple and direct. 
Music cannot convey by suggestion; 
it cannot reveal while seeming to con- 
ceal; it cannot utter reason, much 
less argument. It would not be well 
to sing **To be or not to be,” or 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” Thus 
its real power in the higher walks of 
the drama is absolutely nothing; and 
all that it can de is to give color and 
intensity to the expression of certain 
simple emotions. For this isa point 
to which we are constantly returning 
in the consideration of music. Hence 
dramas written for music—librettos, as 
they are called—have for their proper 
object only the construction of a story 
that will interest the hearers in the pro- 
gress of the plot, and which will produce 
situations that call forth the expression 
of simple emotions on the part of the 
personages. As to the librettos, all 
that the audience need know of them 
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for the fullest enjoyment of the per- 
formance is merely enough to under- 
stand the relations of the person- 
ages, the successive situations, and the 
feeling which the music is intended to 
express or toillustrate. In solos,duets, 
trios, and quartettes, words may some- 
times, although rarely, be heard, and 
have some value; but in concerted 
pieces and in choruses they might as 
well be “ Lilly bullero bullen a la,” 
as any others. And when the words 
are heard the expression which they 
receive is lyrice—not at all dramatic. 
When, for example, in the trio of the 
second act of “ Lucrezia,” Gennaro 
cries out, “Ah, madre mia, madre 
mia!” in tones that pierce our hearts, 
the expression is no other than if he 
were alone and singing a song in which 
he called upon his unknown mother. 
The reason of this is simply that it is 
so; that vocal music is in its very es- 
sence lyric, and cannot be dramatic. 
We have always to come at last to the 
reason that things are because they 
Upon the combination of causes 
may reason; but not upon the 
final causes themselves.* 

Opera, however, as its essential con- 
dition defies reason, sets it utterly at 
naught. And accepting its monstros- 
ity, we, by tacit convention, agree to 
accept musical sounds as the proper 
means of communication between hu- 


are. 


we 


man beings, and words as really the 
mere means and occasions of the ut- 


terance of those sounds. We sweep 

* As the proofs of this article are passing 
through my hands, I find in the “Journal of 
Music ” an article upon “ The Religion of Music,” 
by John. S. Dwight, the editor of that publica- 
tion, and our most thoroughly informed and 
most philosophical writer upon music, in which 
is the following passage : 

“Only emotion justifies expression; and all 
emotion tends to become lyrical, as surely as 
the air, set in intense vibration, begets tones. 
And here we make bold to claim—in spite of 
more or less received metaphysical zxsthetic 
classifications of the fine arts, upon a scale of 
comparative excellence—that: If speech, in- 
spired by great emotion, rises to poetry, 80, as- 
cend we one step higher, to the “ third heavens,” 
and we are in music. Music begins where 
speech leaves off ” 

To those who can righty understand it, this 
conveys the central truth of the subject. 
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away syllogisms «s mere pedantry, 
break through all the principles of crit- 
icism, and setting our feet upon proba- 
bility and consistency, abandon our- 
to the charming of our syren 
monster. 

Opera first made its appearance in 
Italy about the year 1597, when 
“Daphne,” a lyric drama by Rinnu- 
cini, set to music by Jacopo Peri, was 
performed in public at Florence.* 
Rinnucini and Peri were employed to 
write this opera by three Florentine 
gentleman, named Bardi, Strozzi, and 
Corni, who had it first performed in 
private. It was soon followed by two 
others, “ Euridice ” and “ Ariana,” the 
former having been produced in 1600, 


selves 
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on occasion of the marriage of Mary 
di Medici, to whom it was’ dedicated. 
These operas appear to have been 
plain recitative—not only without airs, 
or melodic phrases, but even without 
other rhythm than that required by 
the verse. It was not until about the 
middle of the same century that airs 
different from the recitative were 
introduced. One of the first operas 
in which airs appeared was “ Oron- 
tea,” by Cesti, which was produced 
in 1649, and of which we happily 
have a few fragments, preserved 
by Salvator Rosa—musician as well 
as painter—who jotted them down 
in his note-book. Here is one of 
them. 
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This is by no means to be despised. 
It is true melody, written in a pure 
style, and although simple to baldness, 
is capable of fine declamatory effect. 

* As early as the year 1500 Vincenzio Galilei, 
son of the great Galilei, is said to have produced 
an opera called “ Ugolino;” but nothing is 
known of it, or of any subsequent operatic 
works until the production of “ Daphne.” 


To deliver it properly requires a pure 
vocal style; and sung by a great artist 
it would be impressive even on the mod- 
ern lyric stage. But not all the airs 
and melodic phrases were as good and 
as appropriate as this is. The melo- 
dies, when once they began to be writ- 
ten, were composed and listened to for 
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their own sake, and did not conform 
to the expression of the words. Scar- 
latti, in the later part of the seven- 
teenth century (1680 being the date of 
his first opera), undertook and partly 
accomplished a reform in this respect. 
But opera svon again was degraded by 
its besetting evil—that of being made 
the occasion of mere display; and in 
this condition it continued until the 
middle of the next century, when 
Marcello, a composer whose Psalms 
have made him immortal, undertook 
the task of making music in opera en- 
tirely subservient to the dramatic ac- 
tion. This effort he was, however, 
soon obliged to abandon in despair; 
and the end he sought was left to be 
attained almost half a century later 
by Gluck. : 

Opera, very early in its history, be- 
gan to be a mere spectacle, in which 
the drama, and even the music and 
the singers, were regarded only as the 
occasions of a splendid show. This 


took place so long ago as the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 


In 
that very year—1680—when Scarlatti 
undertook to reform it, there was pro- 
duced at Padua an opera, *‘ Berenice,” 
by Freschi, the spectacular splendor 
of which reached a pitch of monstros- 
ity which puts the stage shows of our 
modern impresarios, absurd as they 
are, quite in eclipse. The first item 
of the chorus was the very notable one 
of “one hundred virgins;” to these 
were added one hundred soldiers, one 
hundred horsemen in iron armor, forty 
cornets of horse, six trumpets on 
horseback, six drummers, six ensigns, 
six sackbuts, six great flutes, six min- 
strels playing on Turkish instruments, 
six others playing octave flutes, six 
pages, three sergeants, six cymbals, 
twelve huntsmen, as many grooms, 
six coachmen for the triumph, six 
others for the procession, two lions, 
led by two Turks, and two elephants, 
led in like manner. Berenice’s tri- 
umphal car was drawn by four horses ; 
and there were six other cars, with 
prisoners and spoils, drawn by twelve 
horses, and six coaches for the proces- 
44 
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sion. The third act exhibited, among 
other things, a royal dressing-room 
completely furnished; stables with 
one hundred live horses; a portico 
decorated with tapestry; and a royal 
palace in perspective. In the course 
of the performance the chase of the 
wild boar, deer, stag, and bear was 
exhibited; and it closed with a masque 
in which a huge globe descended, 
whith opened and emitted from its 
ast interior four other globes, out of 
which came Time and other allegori- 
cal figures. This summary of the at- 
tractions, which is preserved by Bur- 
ney in his ** History of Music,” is rath- 
er heterogeneous, it must be confessed ; 
but there is no pretence of giving the 
various items in their order; only of 
telling us some of the wonders that 
were seen. We are not informed as 
to the manager’s name. It probably 
was Barnummi. Lovers of music and 
all who have any true love of art will 
regard the record of such an exhibi- 
tion, under the name of opera, with 
pity, and rightly wonder what is its 
place in the lyric drama. What busi- 
ness have singers on the stage when 
real lions are there, and elephants, to 
overshadow them with the bulk of 
their huge, loathsome carcasses? But 
we have no right to scoff at the ex- 
hibition as a sign of the coarse, rude 
taste of olden time. Which would 
draw nowadays the longer succession 
of closely-packed audiences—such an 
“opera,” or one in which there were 
no horses, no lions, no elephants, no 
royal dressing-room completely fur- 
nished, but only three or four great 
singers performing with conscientious 
fidelity the music of a great master? 
Among the monstrosities of the 
opera are, and ever have been, the 
prima donnas and the tenors. Their 
arrogance, their extortion, and their 
caprices have been the constant theme 
of contemporary animadversion by 
critical writers who were not so opera- 
crazed but that they kept their senses 
even when considering the conduct of 
a favorite artist. But something is to 
be said for the singers, admitting all 
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the alleged extravagance of their con- 
duct and their pretensions. So much 
goes to the making of a great prima 
donna or a great tenor that they are 
at any time the rarest birds that fly 
under the canopy of heaven. A great 
voice, delicious in quality, exception- 
ally large in compass and in power, a 
grand style, unusual musical sensibil- 
ity joined to great endurance, a pre- 
paration of luborious years, and, added 
to these qualifications, a manner and a 
person at least impressive and pleas- 
ing—there are only two or three such 
creatures on the earth at a time; some- 
none: and when appears 
what wonder that she, or even he, 
rides a very high horse? For in- 
stance, there is not now, and has not 
been for ten years and more, a great 
prima donna or a great tenor in all the 
World. Should either appear, the 
opera-providers of the four richest 
cities in Christendom would rush with 
all the speed of steam to lay blank 
engagements at her or his feet. Nils- 
son and Patti are charming singers; 
and in default of better they receive 
and deserve high musical honors. 
But they are not great prima donnas. 
They lack the two most important 
qualifications for that rank in music: 
neither of them has either a grand 
voice or the grand style. They are 
Since the disappearance 


times one 


second rate. 
of Jenny Lind, of Alboni, and perhaps 
we must say of Sontag, we have heard 
neither first-rate voices nor first-rate 
singing. Toturn back a little further, 
Grisi was hardly a great prima donna. 
She had the voice, but her musical in- 
telligence was not of a high order; and 
the position which she held for years 
was in a great measure due to her su- 
perb beauty. Her voice and her 
beauty caused her inferior style of 
singing (charming and delicious, al- 
though inferior) to be accepted for 
more than its true value. As to a 
great tenor, since Mario fell away 
from that position, there has not been 
a man for whom even an impresario’s 
effrontery could claim the right of be- 
ing his successor. 
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Great prima donnas leave reputa- 
tions that become historical in music. 
Toward the end of the last century 
there was one, Vittoria Tesi, a Floren- 
tine woman, who must have been a 
very superb specimen of her kind, 
Arteaga, speaking of her as one of the 
two most celebrated singers of 
day who filled the stage with equal 
glory, says that she had an inflexion 
of voice supremely touching (somma- 
mente patetica), a perfect intonation, 
an enunciation clear, nett, spirited, 
and sonorous, a carriage of her person 
like that of Homer’s Juno, a presence 
that filled the stage, an admirable ac- 
tion, a surprising power of expressing 
divers characters—being, in a word, 


his 


the greatest actress of her time. Faus- 
.tina Bordone, the other, was a singer 
of agility, and judging her by Ar- 
teaga’s own by what 
others have written of her, she was, 
although a surprising and a delight- 
ful singer, not a great prima donna. 
She had not the great style; which is 
large and simple, and does not seek to 


eulogy, and 


dazzle or surprise. 

But the type of great prima donnas 
in all great musical gifts, and in per- 
sonal caprice, was Gabrieli, who was 
of a later generation, although she 
flourished—and flourish indeed 
did—in the last century. Born in 
1730, the daugliter of a cook, she 
showed no signs of her lowly origin. 
She was a great beauty as well as a 


she 


great singer, and notwithstanding that 


she was the most perverse, not only of 
women, butof singing women, she had 
all musical Europe at her feet. She 
sang only when she liked, as she 
liked, and to whom she liked. Even- 
ing after would 
through her part in half voice, or lit- 
tle above her breath. She could not 
be said not to fulfil her contract; for 
she did sing. It could only be said 
that she sang not well at some 
times as at others; and shall a woman 
and a prima donna be expected to be 
always the same? At one time, when 
she was indulging in a series of freaks 
of this kind—it was in Palermo—the 


evening she go 


so 
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Viceroy himself took her in hand, 
being determined to give her a lesson, 
and to show her that a bird that can 
sing and won't sing must be made to 


sing. After remonstrating with her 
in vain, he threatened her with im- 
prisonment; and this being equally 
ineffective, he actually did imprison 

But instead of grieving or even 
moping, she paid the debts and the 
fines of her fellow prisoners; she had 
gay suppers, and “ high jinks” gener- 
ally. What was to be done with such 
a woman? Neither the public nor the 
Viceroy wanted to have her in prison ; 
they wanted her to sing; and so, after 
a confinement of twelve days, she was 
set free amid the acclamations of her 
fellow prisoners, and of the poor, to 
whom she had always been generous. 
There was but one way of managing 
her—the surest way in which to influ- 
ence @ woman. She was of an ar- 
dent, loving nature, and her favored 
lover for the time being was her lord 
and master. It was observed that if 
when she was in a fit of musical sulks 
this happy man entered a box and 
caught her eye, she immediately be- 
gan to pour out her soul through her 
voice, singing at him, although to the 
public. Thus her managers became her 
lover’s slaves as well as hers, and she 
was in this way made somewhat less 
impracticable. But once, at a place 
where this was not known, she having 
fallen into one of her sulky moods, her 
lover said that he would show them 
how to make Gabrieli sing if they 
would give him a front box. This he 
had of course. But alas for the vanity 
of man! the jade. suspecting the plot, 
or resenting her lover’s assumption, or 
cooling in her feelings toward him, 
looked at him serenely, singing in a 


her. 


gentle murmur, as he exhibited him- 
selfa somewhat laugh-provoking ob- 
ject to men and eke to women. 
Wraxall is among those who men- 
tion her. In his “Tour,” published in 
1775, he tells of his meeting her in the 
previous year at St. Petersburg, where 
she had been engaged by the Empress 
to sing at court. Her terms were 
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£1,500 a year (fully equal to $25,000 
in America then, and to twice that 
sum now), besides her house and 
her carriage. They remonstrated with 
her on the unreasonableness of so 
enormous a salary, and to induce her 
to diminish it, informed her that a 
field-marshal had no more. “If that 
be the case,” she replied, with a ready 
union of logic, wit, and impudence, 
“TI would advise her Majesty to make 
one of her field-marshals sing.” She 
got her terms of course; and yet under 
this enormous pay, she would sing only 
on extraordinary occasions and great 
festivals. Wraxall says of her, “I 
must own I never heard a voice so per- 
fectly sweet, melting, and absolute in 
its command over the soul; nor can 
anything exceed the negligent care- 
lessness of her whole manner—as if she 
despised the appearance of exertion or 
any labor to please.” Another writer, 
who saw her in England, after the 
completion of her engage- 
ment, and when her powers and her 
person were a little on the wane, says 
of her that she sang to men’s hearts 
as well as to their ears and their 
heads, and that in conversation she 
was not only charming, but showed 
rare intelligence, which appeared par- 
ticularly in her comments upon the 
Russian society which she had just 
left. What need had such a woman 
of exertion or of labor—with such a 
voice, and such a style, and such beau- 
ty of person (although, be it observed, 
she was then forty-four years old) that 
her shoulders and bust, for their daz- 
zling whiteness and exquisite symme- 
try (not charily reserved for glimpses 
of the moon), could not, as Wraxall 
says, “be gazed on with impunity”? 
The lilies of the field toil not, neither 
do they spin. But Gabrieli had toiled 
to acquire her style and perfect her 
taste. Her master in music was the 
great Porpora, Handel’s rival, and in 
lyric poetry, Metastasio. Under these 
she labored for years; and the result 
was with her matchless style, and 
that very ease of manner remarked by 
her critic. But note what a combina- 


Russian 
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tion of natural gift and acquired abili- 
ty there was in this supremest singer. 
Voice, intelligence, beauty, all of rare 
degree, a passionful nature, and add- 
ed to these, their development under 
the care of the greatest musician and 
the most distinguished man of letters 
of her age and country. It is not 
easy tg reckon the exact value of such 
a md i 

All great prima donnas are not Ga- 
brielis; but she is the type of her class. 
No woman can be a great prima don- 
na who has not to a certain degree 
her three principal qualifications—a 
grand voice, the grand style, which 
comes of fine and highly cultivated 
musical intelligence, and beauty, or 
if not beauty, at least an attractive 
person and a pleasing manner. For 
the purpose and end of the prima don- 
na is pleasure; and while other artists 
are judged by what they produce, which 
is something entirely apart from them- 
selves, the prima donna is herself 
x part of what she produces. I say 
this not forgetting Pisaroni, who was 
so ugly and at the same time so can- 
did that before making an engage- 
ment witha manager who happened 
not to have seen her she used to send 
him her portrait. But Pisaroni, al- 
though one of the greatest and most 
soul-moving singers that ever lived, 
was nota great prima donna, for this 
very reason only—her unlovely per- 
son. I remember being in my early 
youth at the house of Piero Maroncel- 
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li (my indebtedness to whom for much 
instruction I record with pleasure), and 
hearing an air sung in the next room in 
a style which called forth from me ex- 
pressions of great admiration. I ask- 
ed my master who it was that sang 
thus beautifully. 
with a gentle smile, “it is Madame 

” (a very ugly woman whom, lis- 
tening with my eyes, I had often heard 
before with cold approbation). “ You 
de not If Venus had 
been a little more bountiful to her, she 
would be admired as the first amateur 
singer in New York.” Mutatis mu- 
tandis, what is true of great prima 
donnas is true also of great tenors. 
And as to the power which they in 
their turn exert upon the other sex, 
do not all men know—unhappy basses 
and baritones included—that if a tenor 
has but a passable person, there can- 
not be a more fearful wild fowl let 
loose upon society? <A truly great 
prima donna is the rarest and the most 
enchanting production of nature and 
ofart. Is it strange that, being a wo- 
man, she should be capricious? And 
as to the worth of her performances, 
that depends merely upon whiat peo- 
ple are willing to pay for them: 


**Al!” he answered 


see her now. 


For what is worth in anything 
But so much money as ’twill bring? 


Let us remember that great prima 


donnas and great tenors have not yet 
demanded that our children shall be 
served up to them on gold plate, and 
be thankful. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





DRIFT-—WOOD. 


SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 

Paysics, like theology, has an arro- 
gance of its own; unlike theology, it is 
free, for the most part, from cloudiness 
of phrase and conception. There is a 
certain narrowness in the question which 
‘fyndall makes his ‘“‘ Lucretian’’ put to 
Bishop Butler: ‘* What you call the true 
self has a local. habitation in each of us; 
thus localized, must it not possess a form? 
If so, what form? Have you ever for a 
moment realized it?’’ As well ask fora 
mental picture of love or thought. Still, 
in flinging down his gauntlet at Belfast 
to the Christian faith, Mr. Tyndall may 
perhaps accomplish the service of driving 
evangelical Christianity into a consistent 
hostility to the views of Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Hiickel, and Spencer touching the 
origin of man. Certainly there is no 
mistaking ‘Fyndall when he commends 
the declaration of the martyr Bruno 
(who was burned to death A. D. 1600, 
for opinion’s sake), that nature is not 
‘* that mere empty capacity which philos- 
ophers have pictured her to be, but the 
universal mother who brings forth all 
things as the fruit of her own womb.” 
Nor can the same mind easily concede that 
*‘ radical extirpation of caprice and abso- 
lute reliance upon law in nature ” which, 
according to Tyndall, science demands, 
and yet consider the prayers of Christians 
effectual to procure the suspension for an 
instant of a physical law. 

Now, within our generation the 
physicists, if they have not conquered, 
have certainly cowed the ecclesiastics. 
Many years ago, when geology (reading 
at that time only the testimony of the 
rocks, nor as yet fishing up proofs from 
the floor of the sea) discovered the world’s 
antiquity, it was arraigned for contra- 
dicting the Mosaic story of creation. 
What might have come of this conten- 
tion, if prolonged, it is hard to say; but 
geology speedily unlocked a flood of fact 
and proof that overwhelmed and drowned 
opposition. Every intelligent student, 
outside of the Romish church, saw that 
if there were really an issue on that point 
between science and inspiration, inspira- 


tion must go to the wall; and thereupon 
the theory, ingenious, reasonable, and in- 
expressibly timely, was broached, that 
the ‘‘day” in Genesis meant an age. 
The harmony between physical science 
and Judaic revelation was then, on that 
point, restored. 

But from this palpitating and for a 
time perilous experience a marked result 
survived to evangelical Protestantism. 
Some of its leading minds shrank from 
raising direct issues with science, depre- 
cated disputes upon the physical phenom- 
ena mentioned in the Scriptures, and ac- 
counted it enough to let fly general invec- 
tives, drawn from the Pauline arsenal, 
against the conceit of the human intel- 
lect, while resolutely inculcating a 
breadth of Scriptural interpretation, on 
the score of oriental metaphor, such as 
had never before been encouraged. 

So far, this policy proved sound and 
wise ; but therewith was begotten a tim- 
idity which now seems excessive. When 
the theory of the plurality of inhabited 
worlds was put forth, some evangelical 
thinkers seemed inclined to accept it 
forthwith, and even to try to turn it to 
religious account ; although the question 
whether such starry races have had or 
will haye their Edens and _ their 
Temptations is perplexing. The theory 
itself isa pure assumption, which, how- 
ever founded, can be safely shunned, since 
it is not now probable that we shall ever 


*know the truth about it; nevertheless, 


the previous tilt betwen science and the- 
ology had made many preachers too cau- 
tious to try another on this later issue, so 
obviously safe. At length, Darwin 
launched upon the world his doctrine of 
the origin of man in the apes, and the 
origin of the apes in an ascidian tadpole ; 
and some leaders in evangelical Protest- 
antism at once made up their mouths as 
if to swallow that. Surely we can only 
account for a spectacle so incongruous on 
the ground of sheer timidity—an unrea- 
sonable fear lest the result of rejecting 
Darwinism might turn out like that of 
putting the supposed Mosaic history of 
creation against the chronology of the 
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rocks. The true danger was not in 
making, but in avoiding such an issue; 
for if man has steadily risen through 
brutish forms from an ape-like quadru- 
ped, whose ancestral line can be traced 
back to a ‘* hermaphrodite marine crea- 
ture, hardly appearing like an animal, 
and consisting of a tough, leathery sac, 
with two small projecting orifices,’’ what 
must we say of that system of doctrine 
which teaches that God created the first 
man in his own image, from which per- 
fected state he so fell as to need a divine 
sacrifice and redemption ? 

The great Evangelical Alliance of last 
year was the first body of the kind to 
meet after the appearance of Mr. Dar- 
win’s ** Descent of Man.’’ The confront- 
ing of its doctrine was left to the giants 
of theology there convoked, including 
some of the foremost in Christendom. 
President McCosh himself read a paper 
on ** The Religious Aspects of the Doc- 
trine of Development.’’ Some maintain, 
he said, that there is no power in nature 
to change species, while others contend 
that there are ‘* powers in nature (reli- 
gious men say conferred by God) which 
gradually raise species into higher forms 
by aggregation and selection. I am not 
sure that religion has any interest in 
holding absolutely by the one side or the 
other of this question.”’ He found a gen- 
eral ‘* correspondence ’’ between the sci- 
entific and the Biblical view of creation, 
with ‘* no contradiction as to chronology,”’ 
for Scripture ‘* contains no inspired chro- 
nology of early history ’’ ; and as to man’s 
origin, ‘‘ It is useless to tell the younger 
naturalists that there is no truth in the 
doctrme of development, for they know 
that there is truth, which is not to be set 
aside by denunciation. Religious philo- 
sophers might be more profitably employ- 
ed in showing them the religious aspects 
of the doctrine of development. How cu- 
rious, should it turn out that these scien- 
tific inquirers, so laboriously digging in 
the earth, have, all unknown to them- 
selves, come upon the missing link which 
is partially to reconcile natural and re- 
vealed religion!’? When Dr. MeCosh 
had ended, the Rev. Mr. Weldon of Lon- 
don said that ‘* We have to decide wheth- 
er or not we are to accept the theory of 
the amiable, but, I think, mistaken Pro- 
fessor Darwin of England, or, in other 
words, whether we ought to believe that 
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man, as he is, came from clots of animat- 
ed jelly, or whether he is the immediate 
work of the Almighty Being.”’ The for- 
mer, or Darwinian man, he thought, 
**cannot be the man spoken of in Gene- 
sis’’; but still, on the other hand, it was 
only fair to remember that *‘ the Bible 
was not intended to instruct us in sei- 
ence.”” Dr. Brown then frankly announe- 
ed his adhesion to the evolution theory, 
adding that it had not affected his views 
of dogmatic theology, which were those 
of the Westminster shorter catechism, 
and that he thought its confirmation 
would have a beneticial influence on reli- 
gion. 

So far as I have chanced to see, no other 
evangelical assembly, whether synod, con- 
gregation, conference, or convocation, has 
met this new departure of science in any 
more hostile way. In the discussion be- 
fore the Alliance, some of the speakers 
seemed to be afraid that the theory of ev- 
olution might turn out to be true, and 
hence adopted a dallying, deprecatory 
tone. The logic whic h theologians care- 
fully avoided it was apparently left for 
Mr. Tyndall to supply, by explaining, in 
his address on ** Science and Religion,” at 
Belfast, how Darwinism is the long- 
sought theory which eliminates God from 
intervening in the creation of man, except 
so far as human possibilities were packed 
by Him in the larve of the ascidian; 
which proves that man acquired for him- 
self, in his rise from monkey hood, the soul 
that Christianity holds to have been di- 
rectly breathed into him by his Maker; 
and which shows that there is no necessi- 
ty for introducing Divine Providence up- 
on the human stage within the last few 
millions of years—that is, since natural 
and sexual selection began their work. 
All this may or may not be truth, but it 
is extremely unlike Scripture. It is the 
doctrine, nevertheless, which some evan- 
gelical divines good-naturedly accept as 
their ‘‘ working hypothesis,’’ and think 
to be quite in harmony with their shorter 
catechism. 

It may be said that the triumph of the 
theory of evolution would not destroy re- 
ligion. Very true. No disclosure of sci- 
ence, however startling, can destroy reli- 
gion—that is, the worship of a creator. 
Even upon the atomic theory which Tyn- 
dall revives from Democritus, we must 
suppose a Power fit for our worship—the 
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Power that created the ultimate atoms ; 
for the first principle of the Greek sage 
was “from nothing nothing comes.” 
Darwin, who holds that all animal life 
has been devoloped out of “ one of three 
or four primordial forms,’’ does not deny 
the work of God in creating that one 
form. ‘Tyndail, who at Belfast demurred 
to this pause of Darwin on the brink of 
materialism, and wished ‘‘ either to open 
our doors freely to the conception of crea- 
tive acts, or else abandon them whoily,”’ 
yet admits that ‘* it is by the operation of 
an insoluble mystery that life is evolved.” 
He claimed the human understanding to be 
a material product—* a result of the play 
between organism and environment ’’— 
but he did not expressly teach the soul’s 
mortality. And besides, no conceivable 
grasp of science could ever uproot the re- 
ligious sentiment from man—you might 
as well fancy the destruction of love or 
thought in the human race through a sci- 
entific discovery. Dr. McCosh was safe, 
therefore, in saying he was “not sure 
that religion has any interest in holding 
absolutely by the one side or the other of 
the evolution question.’’ But if religion 


has no such interest, the Christian religion 
If man’s origin does not concern re- 


has. 
ligion, it apparently much concerns Reve- 
lation. 

For I think that any candid reader of 
the two Testaments must conclude that 
their assertions and doctrines regarding 
the nature and history of man all from 
beginning to end contradict the evolu- 
tion theory. No Scriptural authority, 
saint, prophet, or apostle, from Moses to 
David, from David to St. John, seems to 
have suspected that the first man’s soul 
was not breathed into him by the direct 
act of the divine spirit. No word of the 
Founder of Christianity on this vital point 
leads us to fancy that He knew that an 
ape developed himself into Adam, after 
having been himself developed upward 
from a jelly. Now, the issue raised by 
Darwin between science and Revelation 
is of a different sort from any ever before 
started. Those that went before usually 
touched alleged errors of the Bible regard- 
ing physical facts which in no way con- 
cern its great spiritual theme, the Atone- 
ment. What matter to that theme if the 
earth goes around the sun instead of the 
sun around the earth? It is wasted 
breath to anxiously argue that the Mosaic 
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‘day *’ meant an age, when, after all is 
done, it is discovered that “‘ the evening 
and the morning were the first day,’’ and 
that the sun, and moon, and stars were 
not created until the fourth day, although 
Day and Night were made on the first, 
while even on the third ‘the earth 
brought fourth grass, and herb, yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit.’’ Touching myriad points in Reve- 
lation, it is idle to dispute. Should mod- 
ern science successfully attack them, they 
are still not an indispensable part of that 
central theme of the Bible which distin- 
guishes it from the highest pagan moral- 
ity; namely, the need and the way of sal- 
vation through Christ. But how shall 
we reconcile the body of doctrine, embrac- 
ing man’s fall and the need of a vicarious 
atonement, with the theory that the 
** fall’? of-man is only his ** descent,”’ as 
Darwin dryly puts it, from an ape? Is 
that steady evolution from a lower to a 
higher form the sort of ‘fall’? from 
‘** God’s own image ”’ that requires a di- 
vine sacrifice to divine justice? A theolo- 
gian who finds that his acceptance of the 
theory of evolution does not disturb his 
‘*dogmatic theology,’’ or throw any 
doubt on the propositions of his shorter 
catechism, is more to be admired for his 
attainment in physics than his prowess 
in logic. 

Again, in our day, a great part of di- 
vine worship consists of prayer ; and with 
what sincerity can a man who holds to 
the ‘* extirpation of caprice and the inva- 
riability of law ” also maintain the effica- 
cy of prayer in procuring rain during a 
drought, the staying of a storm, or safety 
from shipwreck? With what faith can 
he ask God *‘ to restrain those immoder- 
ate rains wherewith, for our sins, thou 
hast afflicted us,’’ or to ‘* increase the 
fruits of the earth by thy heavenly bene- 
diction ’’? With what honesty can he say 
the thanksgiving, ‘‘ Thou hast heard the 
devout prayer of thy church and turned 
our dearth and scarcity into plenty’’? 
Whether the first man was created 5,200 
or 52,000 years ago, whether the world 
was ‘‘ made ’’ in seven days or seven bil- 
lion years, is of slight import to current 
Christian doctrine. But if, as Tyndall 
says, biological science must ‘‘ close to 
some extent with Lucretius when he af- 
firms that nature is seen to do all things 
spontaneously of herself without the med- 
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dling of the gods,’’ then biological science 
toils to undermine Scripture theory. The 
Scriptures declare to us that Christ died, 
and on the third day rose from the 
dead; and St. Paul truly affirms that 
the Christian belief is built on the res- 
urrection of its Founder. Without faith 
in miracles and in special Providences, 
which have repeatedly interfered with the 
operation of natural laws, the Bible be- 
comes of no more authority for us than 
the Koran, nor Christ than Confucius. 
The choice is open to everybody ; but it is 
hardly honest to preach in one breath the 
efficacy of the prayer of faith to secure di- 
vine interference in the cause of nature, 
and in the next to avow a belief in the 
unvarying course of natural laws. 

We may well smile at the elaborate 
treatises made to show that evolution does 
not undermine religion. Why not prove 
that it leaves us the sense of taste and the 
faculty of reflection? The question is not 
what effect its establishment might have 
on religion, but what effect it would have 
on Revelation. Undoubtedly, worship 
under the evolution theory would be as 
becoming as now; but preachers who 
should conduct it in public ought to cease 
pitying ‘‘the heathen in their blind- 
ness,’’ since that theory seems to imply 
that Democritus spoke more accurately 
upon man’s origin than St. Paul, and 
Lucretius than Christ. Tyndall ‘*dis- 
cerns in Matter the promise and potency 
of every form and quality ;*’ but he dis- 
cerns this only by doing what no scienti- 
fic man is forced to do ; namely, ** prolong- 
ing the vision backward across the 
boundary of the experimental evidence.”’ 
A like exercise of faith is needed for the 
evolution theory, which is alsoa pure hy- 
pothesis, unaccepted by many physicists, 
ineluding Agassiz. Without lack of can- 
dor, either that can be rejected or the 
Scripture theory of the same subject. The 
hardest feat is to hold both theories at once. 


THE ROSS CHILD. 


Tne hope of winning a great sum seems 
at once to sharpen the eyesight and fire 
the fancy. Since the reward of $20,000 
was promised to any one who should re- 
store the lost son of Mr. Christian K. 
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Ross and arrest his kidnappers, young 
Rosses are found freely all over the land, 
from Maine to Mexico. They have turn- 
ed up in West Philadelphia, in Allen- 
town, in Pottsville, in Bennington, in 
Odell, in Goshen, in Chester, in Jeffer- 
sonville, in Hillsdale, in Denver. Now 
and again somebody telegraphs to the 
Mayor of Philadelphia on this wise: 
‘*Think I have found Charley Brewster 
Ross. Send me photograph ;’’ and pres- 
ently comes word that ‘the lost boy at 
xX is not the Ross child.”” Up to 
this writing at least ten sich Charley 
Rosses have been seized, not to speak of 
the true one, unhappily not yet brought 
to light. 
What! will the line stretch out to th’ crack of 

doom ? 
Another yet?—a seventh? Il see no more: 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shows me many more 

The ninth and tenth discoveries (such 
is the zest of the search) were announced 
simultaneously, from points no nearer to- 
gether than Columbia County in New 
York and Derser in Now 
that pair of Rosses, at any rate. could not 
both be the missing Philadelphia lad; 
and the query therefore arises, whiose 
lost children are they? And whose lost 
children are the other eight? We all at 
once discover by the Ross 
search that a quantity of lost children 
are floating over the country. Why, 
therefore, would it not be a good thing— 
a philanthropic thing and a paying thing 
—to establish in New York a * Bureau 
of the Lost,’’ whose business should be to 
register and spread the news of children 
** lost, strayed, or stolen,”’ on the 
other hand to receive and give news of 
children found, and keep an eye on all 
little waifs and estrays? It would have 
its fees for entry and information, its 
branches and widespread detective agen- 
cies; and it might wisely embrace in its 
scope kidnapped people and wanderers of 
all ages—the weak-minded, the crazy, the 
victims of foul play. Itought not to lack 
patronage, since, even under the narrow 
limitations of the age, appearance, and 
former residence of Charley Ross, ten 
children at least have been mistaken for 
the lost lad. 


Colorado. 
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THE TESTING OF MILK. 

Dr. Horsetey thinks that the amount 
of cream, or rather butter, which milk is 
capable of yielding by proper treatment 
is the only true test of its value, all other 
methods being, in his opinion, *‘ absolute- 


ly fallacious.”’ He distinguishes two 
classes of offenders in the distribution ot 
poor milk, the producer and the retailer. 
Fresh milk will give up nine-tenths of its 
cream within two or three hours after re- 
moval from the cow, and very little after- 
ward, so that if the milk is not delivered 
to the retailer within less than that time 
after milking, the producer (who makes 
usually three skimmings) gets nearly all 
the cream. If the retailer takes off what 
cream he can get from the thrice-skimmed 
milk, there is evidently little left for the 
consumer. Even when the morning's 
milk is sent off immediately, and without 
skimming, the producer can obtain a good 
supply of cream from the afternoon’s milk, 
which is always the richest. The skim- 
med afternoon’s milk is then mixed with 
the product of the following morning. 
Dr. Herseley justly considers that the 
man who adds water to milk that has been 
so much tortured for cream is simply 
guilty of an infamous act. The mere re- 
moval of the cream is a double injury to 
the consumer, for the butter not merely 
forms an important part of the value of 
milk as an article of food, but it serves to 
preserve the other constituents of the milk 
from fermentation. The Doctor gives a 
simple mode of testing milk for its cream. 
He takes a strong glass tube 11 inches long 
and } inch in diameter, closed at one end. 
At the closed end a line marks off a capa- 
city of 15 cubic centimeters, equal to 250 
grains of milk ; above this is another line 
marking off 15 cubic centimeters more, 
which is the ether line; and above this is 
a third line, marking off an equal space 
for alcohol. In the alcohol section the 
tube is graduated in one hundred parts, 
each division then measuring one per 
cent. The bottom cf the tube being 
round, a small stand must be provided to 
rest it in. The tube is first filled up to 
the lowest mark with milk, and then to 


the second mark with methylated ether, 
and the mouth being well closed by the 
thumb, the tube is violently shaken for at 
least four or five minutes. By this oper- 
ation the milk is broken and deprived of 
its butter. The same quantity of alcohol 
is then poured in, and the tube again well 
agitated for four or five minutes more. 
Then, on placing it in the stand, the oily 
matter (butter) will rise to the surface al- 
most instantly, and its amount can be ea- 
sily read off. Experiment has proved that 
each line is equal to 4.15 grains of solid 
butter. If two hundred and fifty grains 
of milk (the quantity assumed above) give 
two lines of butter oil, it will indicate the 
presence of 3.32 per cent. of butter, which 
is the naturai quantity from milk contain- 
ing 10 per cent. of cream. In this exper- 
iment the milk separates into three parts, 
the butter oil floating on top, the clear 
liquor containing the milk salts, and the 
white, flocculent matter, casein, which 
precipitates. 


HOW CHEAP WINES ARE MADE. 

Tue immense production of cheap wine 
in French vineyards is obtained by mak- 
ing repeated additions of water and su- 
gar tothe grape skins. Formerly one 
addition of water without sugar was 
made to the skins from which the natu- 
ral juice had been pressed. After stir- 
ring for twenty to thirty hours a quantity 
of poor wine was obtained. It occurred 
toa Burgundian wine maker to add su- 
gar as well as water, and the results were 
so good that the practice—known as pe- 
tiotising, from M. Petiot, wine maker of 
Chaminy in Burgundy, who carried out 
the experiments—has greatly extended. 
At present it is estimated that fully one- 
third of all French wine is made in this 
way, and were the practice still more 
common the proportion would be very 
much greater, for no less than five succes- 
sive additions of water and sugar are 
made to the skins. The theory of the 
process rests upon the fact that pressure 
does not break all the grape cells. The 
first addition of water draws out this re- 
sidual wine by the process of exosmose. 
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Even after that has taken place there re- 
mains a large amount of extractive and 
nitrogenous matter (estimated at five times 
the quantity that has come out with the 
wine) in the cells. Repeated additions 
of water, with stirring, complete the ex- 
traction, and the product differs chemi- 
cally from wine principally in the ab- 
sence of sugar alone. By adding the su- 
gar, therefore, the wine maker obtains a 
liquid which resembles the true natural 
wine in everything but delicacy. The 


fact that this extraction may be repeated 
no less than five times increases the make 
of the vineyards that practise it so greatly 
as to be in itself a sufficient explanation of 
the cheapness of French wines. 


CREMATION IN DETAIL. 

New York has a German Cremation 
Society which seems to be determined to 
make a practical test of this mode of dis- 
posing of the dead, and has been arrang- 
ing its plans. At a late meeting its presi- 
dent explained the method decided upon. 
The design is to build a hall with walls 
of iron sixty by forty-four feet, with a ro- 
tunda in the centre supported by eight 
All light is to be admitted from 
In the centre will be erected an 


pillars. 
the top. 
altar for religious ceremony, and upon a 
large plate in front of the altar the coffin 
containing the dead will be deposited. On 
this plate will be an iron coffin, in which 
the friends might place the body only, or 
their own coffin if desired. A light eom- 
position plate would be attached and 
screwed to tlhe iron coffin, and every other 
ervice performed as in present burials. 
Especial care is to be taken to prevent 
manipulation of any kind, and therefore 
when the burial ceremonies are finished 
the coffin will be made to descend by sim- 
ple machinery to a ear placed on a lower 
level, while the opening in the floor is au- 
tomatically closed. The car will be 
moved under the furnace and the coffin 
raised by screws. It will then be sub- 
jected to the action of air at a tempera- 
ture of 1,000 deg. F. The ashes remain- 
ing in the coffin will be returned and col- 
lected. With these arrangements it is 
expected that cremation will be complete 
in an hourand a half; that 250 to 450 
pounds of coal oil will be sufficient fuel ; 
and that the expense will be $8. But to 
these anticipations there are two obsta- 
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cies. One is the doubt whether a hot 
blast of 1,000 deg. F. will be sufficient to 
do more than char a body in so short a 
time, and the other is the difficulty and 
cost of obtaining so hot a blast. Iron 
blast furnaces require vast quantities of 
air, and many of them heat it up to more 
than 600 deg. F. But 1,000 deg. F. 
temperature that few of them 
and tu obtain it apparatus costing from 
$30,000 to $75,000 is necessary. This 
apparatus further requires an outlay of 
$50 to $100 a day for heating and repairs. 
W hat the cost of a smaller amount of air 
at this high temperature may be is a very 
doubtful problem. Still the German Cre- 
mation Society of New York, said to num- 
ber 450 members, appears to be willing to 
ascertain it experimentally, and will ask 
the next Legislature for an act of incor- 
poration. 


is a 
reach, 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 

Tue warfare which Mr. Plimsoll, mem- 
ber of Parliament, is waging against 
ship owners who evade the British ship- 
ping laws, certainly brings out many 
facts which considered ex- 
tremely suggestive, if not conclusive, of 
the causes to which a large proportion of 
the casualties at sea must be ascribed. 
In April 105 vessels sailed which were 
overladen. ‘That is to say, the minimum 
safety free board required by law was par- 
tially immersed. Overloading increases 
the liability to such accidents as washing 
overboard. ‘I'he losses by drowning from 
other causes than shipwreck are computed 
to furm about one-third of the casualties 
at sea, and though the exact proportion 
of these which is due tooveriading is un- 
known, it is certain that more conscience 
on the part of ship owners would have 
the best effect upon the saving of life at 
sea. The Board of Trade has authority 
to stop ships which are overloaded, but it 
seems to exercise its authority very chari- 
ly. In eight months it has stopped only 
22 ships for this cause, and 264 for unsea- 
worthiness. If the number for 
April is extended over the whole eight 
months, the total of overladen vessels 
would be 840, all of which technically 
came under the provisions of the law, and 
were presumably in a condition unfit for 
a voyage. 


must be 


above 
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TYNDALL’S CONFESSION OF FAITH IN 
MATER(ALISM. 

A Great deal of discussion has arisen on 
Professor Tyndall’s address as President 
of the British Association, and the com- 
ments too often show a reading of his re- 
marks so hasty as to prevent a just under- 
standing of his position. We cannot 
print here his lengthy document, but it 
will be found in the ** Popular Science 
Monthly ”’ for October, and it deserves to 
be read by every one who wishes to know 
the exact meaning of materialism as con- 
ceived by scientific men. The following 
are a few detached sentences from the ad- 
dress, chosen with the purpose of indicat- 
ing rather than fully developing its au- 
thor’s position : 

‘Man has never been,and he never will be, 
satisfied with the operations and products of the 
understanding alone ; hence physical science 
cannot cover all the demands of his nature. But 
the history of the efforts made to satisfy these 
demands might be broadly described as an his- 
tory of errors—the error consisting in ascribing 


fixity to that which is fluent, which varies as we, 


vary, being gross when we are gross, and be- 
coming, as our capacities widen, more abstract 
andsublime. Abandoning all disguise, the con- 
fession that I feel bound to make before you is 
that I prolong the vision backward across the 
boundary of the experimental evidence, and dis- 
cern in that matter, which we in our ignorance, 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence 
for its Creator, have hitherto covered with op- 
probrium, the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life. The materialism 
here enunciated may be different from what you 
suppose, and I therefore crave your gracious pa- 
tience to the end.” 


Then, after referring to the theories of 
various philosophers, he says: 


“ Mr. Spencer takes another line. With him, 
as with the uneducated man, there is no doubt or 
question as to the existence of an external 
world. But he differs from the uneducated, 
who thinks that the world really i ‘what con- 
sciousness represents it to be. Gur states of 
consciousness are mere symbols of an outside 
entity which reproduces them and determines the 
order of their succession, but the real nature of 
which we can never know. In fact, the whole 
process of evolution is the manifestation of a 
power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of 
man. As little in our day as in the days of Job, 
can man by searching find this power out. Con- 
sidered fundamentally, it is by the operation of 
an insoluble mystery that life is evolved, species 
differentiated, and mind unfolded from their 
prepotent elements in the immeasurable past. 
There is, you will observe, no very rank materi- 
alism here.’ 

“ The strength of the doctrine of evolution con- 
sists, not in an experimental demonstration (for 
the subject is hardly accessible to this mode of 
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proof), but in its general harmony with the meth- 
od of nature ashithertoknown. From contrast, 
moreover, it derives enormous relative strength. 
On the one side we have a theory (if it could 
with any propriety be so called) derived, as 
were the theories referred to at the beginning of 
this address, not from the study of nature, but 
from the observation of men—a theory which 
converts the power whose garment is seen in the 
visible universe into an artificer, fashioned after 
the human model, and acting by broken efforts, 
as man is seen to act. On the other side we 
have the conception that ali we see around us, 
and all we feel within us—the phenomena of 
physical nature as well as those of the human 
mind—have their unsearchable roots iv a cosmi- 
cal life, if I dare apply the term, an infinitesi- 
mal span of which only is offered to the investi- 
gation of man. And even this span is only 
knowable in part. We can trace the develop- 
ment of a nervous system. and correlate with it 
the parallel phenomena of sensation and thought. 
We see with undoubting certainty that they go 
hand inhand. But we try to soar in a vacuum 
the moment we seek to comprehend the connec- 
tion between them.” 

‘Further, the doctrine of evolution derives 
man, in his totality, from the interaction of or- 
ganism and environment, through countless 
ages past. The human understanding, for ex- 
ample—that faculty which Mr. Spencer has 
turned so skilfully round upon its own antece- 
dents —is itself a result of the play between or- 
ganism and environment through cosmic ranges 
of time. . .- Mr. Spencer at one place re- 
fers to that most powerful of passions—the am- 
atory passion—as one which, when it first oc- 
curs, is antecedent to all relative experience 
whatever ; and we may pass its claim as being 
at Jeast as ancient and as valid as that of the 
understanding itself. Then there are such 
things woven into the texture of man as the 
feeling of awe, reverence, wonder—and not 
alone the sexual love just referred to, but the 
jove of the beautiful, physical, and moral in na- 
ture, poetry, and art. There is also that deep- 
set feeling which, since the earliest dawn of his- 
tory. and probably for ages prior to all history, 
incorporated itself in the religions of the world, 
You who have escaped from these religions into 
the high and dry light of the understanding, may 
deride them ; but in dving so you deride acci- 
dents of form merely, and fail to touch the im- 
movable basis of the religious sentiment in the 
emotional nature of man. To yield this senti- 
ment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
problems at the present hour.” 


“T have touched on debatable questions, and 
led you over dangerous ground—and this part- 
ly with the view of telling you, and through 
you the world, that as regards these questions 
science claims unrestricted right of search. It 
is not to the point to say that the views of Lu- 
cretius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer, may 
be wrong. I concede the possibility, deeming 
it indeed certain that these views will undergo 
modification. But the point is that, whether 
right or wrong, we claim the freedom to discuss 
them. The ground whieh they cover is scienti- 
fic ground; and the right claimed is one made 
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good through tribulation and anguish, inflicted 
and endured in darker times than ours, but re- 
sulting in the immortal victories which science 
has won for the human race. I would set forth 
equally the inexorable advance of man’s under- 
standing in the path of knowledge, and the un- 
quenchable claims of his emotional nature 
which the understanding can never satisfy. The 
world embraces not only a Newton, but a 
Shakespeare; not only a Boyle, but a Raphael; 
not only a Kant, but a Beethoven; not only a 
Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not in each or these, 
but in all, is human nature whole. They are 
not opposed, but supplementary—not mutually 
exclusive, but reconcilable. And if, still unsat- 
isfied, the human mind, with the yearning of a 
pilgrim for his distant home, will turn to the 
mystery from which it has emerged, seeking so 
to fashion it as to give unity to thought and 
faith—so long as this is done, not only without 
intolerance or bigotry of any kind, but with the 
enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity of 
conception is here unattainable, and that each 
succeeding age must be held free to fashion the 
mystery in accordance with its own needs— 
then, in opposition to all the restrictions of ma- 
terialism, I would affirm this to be a fleld for the 
noblest exercise of what, in contrast with the 
knowing faculties may be called the creative 
faculties of man.” 

THE CAUSE OF DEBILITY AT HIGH 

LEVELS, 

Tue fact that much of the debility felt 

in climbing high mountains is due to the 


arity of the air is proved by experiment- 
ing upon the effect of lessening the ten- 
sion of the atmosphere in a room contain- 


ing the experimenter. In a recent trial 
the air was removed until the barometer 
fell to 450 and 408 millimeters, corre- 
sponding to heights of 13,667 and 17,000 
feet. The former of these is about the 
highest limit at which the ordinary opera- 
tions of man—miningand similar laborious 
work—are carried on, and the latter is not 
far from the highest limit attained by the 
ascent of mountains. At the former level 
of the barometer the experimenter experi- 
enced ‘‘ mountain sickness ’’—felt heavy, 
weak, and sick, with general indifference, 
and some fatigue of sight. The face was 
congested ; the pulse rose from 62 to 84; 
on raising one leg the experimenter was 
seized with convulsive tremblings. ‘The 
significant part of the test was obtained 
from the action of oxygen, a small vessel 
of which was taken into the decompres- 
sion chamber. The pulse being at 84, an 
inspiration of oxygen caused its imme- 
diate fall to 71. On making an effort 
with the spirometer, the pulse at once 
rose to 100, but sank again to 70 on tak- 
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ing a new breath of oxygen. The moun- 
tain sickness also disappeared on using 
the gas. These results show that it is 
the lessened quantity of life-giving oxygen 
which causes the debility observable in 
making mountain ascents ; and the fact 
of debility is probably due to the ascent 
being made so rapidly that the system 
has not time to adapt itself to its lessen- 
ed supply of oxygen. The advantages of 
this element as a restorative of bodily 
functions at great heights have already 
been made use of by some French aéro- 
nauts. If experience confirms the re- 
sults of experimental observation, the diffi- 
culty and danger of making balloon 
ascents to unusually high levels will be 
much lessened. 


THE “SUCCESSOR OF STEAM.” 

Unner this rather pretentious title, Dr. 
H. Beins, of Groningen in the Nether- 
lands, brings forward the advantages of 
~arbonic acid as a motive power in place 
of steam. He obtains the acid by heating 
bicarbonate of soda to 300 to 400 deg. 
C., which gives liquid acid having a ten- 
sion of 50 to 60atmospheres. With lower 
temperatures gaseous acid of lower ten- 
sion can be made. With a saturated so- 
lution of the natrium-bicarbonate, heated 
in a boiling bath of concentrated common 
salt, he obtained a gas of 3 to 5 atmo- 
spheres tension, which is about the same 
pressure as that of the steam boilers 
used in factories. He proposes to call the 
liquid acid ‘* carboleum,” and finds that 
at 50 atmospheres pressure and 15 deg. C. 
temperature, 1 litre of carboleum weighs 
0.8 kilogrammes, and expands to 400 li- 
tres of gas at the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. To obtain the work of one 
horse power for one hour, 16 litres of car- 
boleum, of 50 atmospheres tension and 15 
deg. C. temperature, is required. Dr. 
Beins proposes an engine which shall 
have a generator of carboleum, two or 
more reservoirs for the liquid acid, and a 
regenerator, in which the spent soda is 
placed and reconverted to natrium-bicar- 
bonate by the exhaust acid from the driv- 
ing cylinder. Thus a fresh supply of acid 
is not required beyond what is necessary 
for replacing what is lost by leakage, ete. 
An engine of this kind would be very com- 
pact, and Dr. Beins thinks that small mo- 
tors could be supplied with carboleam in 
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tanks, as ‘‘ soda water’? is nowsold. A 
10-gallon tank would work a 5-horse 
power engine for 8 hours, and as the mo- 
tive force would not be in use except when 
the machinery was really at work, a tank 
of this size would, in most cases, do the 
work of a 15-horse power boiler. 

This proposal is not new. Carbonic 
acid engines have been used in this and 
other countries, and form the motive pow- 
er of the little engines that drive Captain 
Ericsson’s torpedoes. As to economy, it 
is not yet possible to say whether in a 
state of high improvement the vaporiza- 
tion of carbonic acid in a solid form would 
be more or less costly in fuel than the va- 
porization of water. In the latter case 
transmission from the hot smoke, and toa 
smaller extent direct radiation from the 
fire, are alone employed. In distilling 
‘*carboleum ”’ it might be possible to en- 
close some of the retorts directly in the 
fire, so that the advantage of greater trans- 
mission would be obtained. But the fact 
that a temperature of 300 to 400 deg. C. 
is necessary with carboleum, instead of a 
little above 100 deg. C., as with steam, is 
against the probability of economy in using 
the former. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 

Tue voyage of the British discovery 
ship Challenger to Antarctic seas has 
been one of great interest and yalue. One 
result obtained was that the continent 
discovered by Captain Wilkes does not 
exist. That explorer was misled, as other 
voyagers in these extremely cold regions 
hare frequently been, by some phenome- 
nal refraction of the atmosphere, or he 
mistook ice for land. Occurrences of this 
kind have been very frequent in the Arc- 
tic voyages. Franklin, Ross, Kellet, 
Kane, and many others have reported land 
where others subsequently sailed without 
difficulty, or water where others were 
forced to walk. Ross, who explored both 
Polar regions, reported water between 
72 deg. and 73 deg. N. latitude, and 100 
deg. W. longitude, but in one of the ex- 
peditions sent in search of Sir John 
Franklin, Captain Kennedy and Réné 
Bellot landed and walked over this very 
region. The latter, in his journal kept 
for Lady Franklin, politely writes: 
‘** Hitherto I had hoped Sir James Ross 
was right in his conjectures; but there 
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can be no doubt now that he was mista- 
ken, for we have walked over the land.’’ 
Each voyage in fact corrects former er- 
rors and produces a new set of them for 
subsequent correction. The-unusual re- 
fraction in those cold regions often brings 
distant objects into view by a mirage, or 
makes level floes to show like high land, 
or exaggerates small elevations of ice into 
hills of such raagnitude that the presence 
of land is necessarily inferred. Captain 
Kellet, who reported ‘‘ extensive land ”’ 
when there was no land at all, says, in re- 
cording the observation, ‘‘1t becomes a 
nervous thing to report a discovery of 
land in these regions without actually 
landing on it; but, as far as a man can 
be certain who has one hundred and thirty 
pairs of eyes to assist him, and all agree- 
ing, I am certain I have discovered an 
extensive land. I think it also more than 
probable that those peaks we saw are a 
continuation of a range of mountains seen 
by the natives off Cape Jaken, and men- 
tioned by Baron Wrangel.’’ In fact, there 
was neither peak nor land of any descrip- 
tion in that place! 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STARS. 

Proressor B. A. Gould, who has just 
returned from the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, where he has established a well 
equipped astronomical observatory, brings 
home some observations which could not 
be made in a less clear atmosphere. At 
the late meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science he spoke of the 
Milky Way, as seen in Cordoba, and the 
belief that the number of stars of any 
given magnitude increases toward the 
Galaxy. He said that a great circle or 
zone of bright stars seems to intersect the 
Milky Way at the Southern Cross and 
Cassiopeia. The inclination of the stream 
of stars to the Milky Way is about 25 
deg. Part of this zone has been previous- 
ly recognized by Sir John Herschel. Dr. 
Gould thought that two questions discuss- 
ed by him, the hypothesis of an equable 
distribution of stars being one, and this 
discovery of a well marked zone of very 
bright stars near the Milky Way being 
the other, may assist in determining the 
position of our sun in reference to its own 
cluster, as well as other great astronomical 
questions. 
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PENIKESE. 

At the meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Professor 
Putnam gave a very interesting account 
of the work done in this school. Follow- 
ing out Agassiz’s idea, text books are 
avoided, and every effort is made to com- 
pel the students to original investigation. 
Each one receives a fish with directions to 
study it externally for two days and tell 
the instructor what has been observed. 
Then its anatomy is investigated in the 
saine way, until finally ytwo things have 
been gained—the habit of self-study has 
been formed and a thorough knowledge 
of a vertebrate animal, formed on obser- 
vation, has been obtained. One little fact 
was developed in this way in regard to 
the much mooted ‘‘ co-education of the 
sexes.’”’ It was found that ladies are 
quite capable of making original investi- 
gations, and four or five of them actually 
did make original observations before any 
of the gentlemen began to de so. The 
students were mostly teachers, and num- 
bered twenty-two gentlemen and twenty- 
one ladies—forty-three in all. 


DR. MALLET’S EXPERIMENTS ON SOLID- 
IFICATION. 

Mr. Rosert Matter has been investi- 
gating the phenomenon which some sub- 
stances present of expansion when pass- 
ing from the fluid to the solid state, an oc- 
currence which Professor Tyndall used 
with so much effect to disprove the idea 
of a special providence in the similar ex- 
pansion of water under like circumstances. 
In following out his researches, Mr. Mal- 
let made some interesting experiments on 
molten cast-iron, lead, and blast furnace 
slags. Wishing to know the behavior of 
cast iron in solidifying, he took a conical 
wrought-iron vessel, about two feet deep 
and one and a half feet in diameter at the 
base, and first determined the amount of 
water it held when filled to the brim. It 
was then filled with melted gray cast-iron, 
additions of molten metal being made to 
keep the vessel full as the surface sank, 
partly from expansion of the vessel, until 
the vessel attained its maximum tempera- 
ture (yellow heat in daylight) and maxi- 
mum capacity. When cold, the vessel 
and its contents were again weighed, and 
the specific gravity of the cast metal de- 
termined by careful calculation. It was 
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found to be when cold 7.170, and when 
melted 6.650. 

Another experiment was made to prove 
that the metal does not expand in consoli- 
dating. Two similar ten-inch shells, one 
and a half inch thick, were heated toa 
high temperature in an oven. One was 
allowed to cool empty, to ascertain the 
permanent increase of size due to heating, 
and the other, at a bright red heat, was 
filled with molten cast-iron, and permitted 
to cool, its dimensions being accurately 
taken at intervals of thirty minutes. It 
was found that the dimensions of the 
shell (whose interior surface was in per- 
fect contact with that of the solid ball 
which filled it) were, within the limit of 
experimental error, the same as those of 
the empty shell when cold. ‘This proved 
conclusively that the cast metal had not 
expanded in becoming solid. 

From the above experiments it is evi- 
dent that solid cast-iron has a higher spe- 
cific gravity than fluid, and therefore a 
fragment of the former ought to sink when 
placed in a bath of the latter. But it is 
well known that the opposite is true of 
some irons, which persistently float in the 
fluid metal. Two cases occur. Cast-iron 
varies in density according to quality, 
from 7.7 down to 6.3, and iron of one 
quality therefore floats on melted iron of 
another quality by virtue of buoyancy. 
But when a cold metal floats on a fluid 
iron of the same quality the cause is not 
buoyancy, but (according to Mallet) a re- 
pellent force the nature of which remains 
to be investigated. This repellent force 
depends upon the difference in tempera- 
ture between the solid and fluid metal, and 
also upon the relation of the volume of 
the solid to its ‘‘ effective surface,’’ by 
which is meant the surface of flotation. 
Lead behaves. in a similar way, thin pieces 
of large surface always floating, spheres 
sinking. Similar facts have been devel- 
ed in experimenting with iron slags. 
These researches have led Mr. Mallet to 
lessen the list of substances which ex- 
pand in cooling. Besides water, bismuth 
is proved to behave in this way, but the 
evidence in regard to cast-iron, antimony, 
silver, copper, gold, and other substances, 
is either insufficient or proves the contrary. 

THE EARTH’S HEAT. 
Mr. Henry Howorrn lately discussed 
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the question, ‘*‘ Does the earth receive any 
heat directly from the sun?’’ and comes 
to the conclusion that it does not. That 
is, the earth receives heat from the sun, 
but it gives out more than it receives ; and 
if it did not receive any at all, it would 
still maintain itself and its atmosphere at 
the present temperature. Thus, though 
we are within the influence of an external 
heat-giving body, the heat we feel and 
experiment with is really derived from 
the earth itself. Mr. Howorth’s reasoning 
is as follows: He thinks the earth is con- 
tracting in its equatorial regions, and ex- 
panding in its polar dimension. Con- 
traction, according to a known law, pro- 
duces heat, and expansion consumes it, 
which accounts for the hot climate of the 
equator and the cold at the poles. Asa 
whole the earth is a shrinking mass, and 
therefore it is a heat-producing agent. 
Whatever heat it receives from the sun 
tends to expand it, and really results in a 
smaller amount of contraction, and conse- 
quently in a lessened production of heat 
from itself. The only effect of the sun’s 
action is to prolong the earth's activity as 
a source of heat by diminishing the ratio 
of contraction. ‘* Having brought the 
arguinent to this point,’’ says Mr. Ho- 
worth, “*I am constrained to go a step 
further, and to say that if the earth be 
independent of the sun for its heat—that 
if independently of the sun altogether it 
is throwing out an amount of heat equiv- 
alent to the amount of its contraction, 
it is unnecessary and unphilosophical to 
postulate the sun as a source of heat, and 
that we are bound, paradoxical as it 
may seem, to conclude that the earth does 
not receive any heat directly from the 
sun.’’ But though the sun is in his opin- 
ion not a furnace from which we directly 
receive our heat, it is the ultimate cause 
of it. The power which produces the 
heat-giving contraction is thé gravitating 
force, and this we derive from the sun. 
Mr. Howorth’s philosophy therefore is 
“‘that the sun’s influence causes the 
earth to contract, and that in contracting 
heat is squeezed out of it.’’ 


THE DEPOSITION OF CARBON IN GAS 
RETORTS. 

Art the meeting of the Gaslight Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland, May 13, Mr. Me- 
Ilhenny read a paper on the prevention 
of carbon deposition in gas retorts. The 
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coating of carbon is hurtful in two ways: 
it removes from the gas part of the car- 
bon on which its illuminating power de- 
pends, and by preventing the regular 
transmission of heat through the walls 
of the retort it compels a greater consump- 
tion of fuel, and causes the more rapid 
wear of the retort. The author consider- 
ed this deposition to be due to two causes 
—temperature and pressure. The gases 
which are richest in carbon are those 
given off at a low temperature. They 
are decomposed as the temperature rises, 
or by coming in contact with the hot 
walls of the retort, and the result is a 
poorer gas and a coating of carbon. But 
pressure is a still more powerful cause of 
deposition than heat. Two methods of 
obviating the evil present themselves; 
one is to remove the gas rapidly from the 
retort, and the other is to dilute the rich 
gas by a poorer gas. The latter remedy 
operates by reducing the proportion of 
carbon particles present so that fewer of 
them are in contact with the retort at one 
time. The author used the vacuum pro- 
cess. The dip pipes in his apparatus are 
worked without any ‘ seal,’’ and he re- 
ports the results to be satisfactory. Be- 
fore trying the vacuum method he was in 
the habit of cleaning out the retorts about 
every five weeks, removing a large amount 
of carbon and often finding the retort se- 
rionsly injured. Now the cleaning takes 
place every three months, and the amount 
of carbon taken out is very sinall, being 
mostly confined to the bottom. 


AMERICAN WOODLANDS. 

In discussing the distribution of Amer- 
ican woodlands, Professor Brewer said 
that though Maine is the great source of 
pine and spruce lumber, the hard wood 
species predominate in that State. The 
wooded area of New England is not di- 
minishing, but the amount of sawed |um- 
ber is lessening—an indication that the 
trees are cut younger. In the Middle 
States the wooded area is sensibly and 
rapidly becoming smaller. The New 
England and Middle States furnish hard 
wood trees; in the Southeastern States, 
from Virginia to Florida, is a belt of tim- 
ber which supplies the hard and yellow 
pine; and the northwestern region con- 
tains immense areas of common pine. 
From the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean stretches a treeless area three hun- 
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dred and fifty miles wide in its narrowest 
part, and eight hundred and fifty miles 
wide on our northern boundary. West 
of this region is the narrow wooded 
Rocky Mountain region, and west of this 
is the barren region of the Great Basin. 
On the Pacific coast are some of the no- 
blest forest regions of the world ; and offi- 
cial Government reports says that the for- 
ests in some parts of Washington Terri- 
tory are heavy enough to “‘ cover the en- 
tire surface with cord-wood ten feet in 
height.” 


THE ELIMINATION OF ALCOHOL BY 
THE HUMAN BODY, 

Tae subject of alcohol elimination by 
the human body has of late years attract- 
ed a great deal of attention from physiol- 
ogists. Two views are held, one being 
that this substance is only toa small ex- 
tent digested, the greater part passing 
unchanged from the body in the fluid and 
vaporous excretze. This conclusion is de- 
nied by the opposite party, among whom 
are Doctors Anstie and Dupré, who have 
lately been conducting further investiga- 
tions, an account of which, by the former, 
is published in the ‘* Practitioner ’’ for 
July, 1874. Of course the correctness of 
the conclusions depends entirely upon the 
value of the tests used. One of these is 
the color test, in which a solution of 
chromic acid is changed from red-brown 
to green, by the reducing action of alco- 
hol. While very delicate, this is uncer- 
tain, from the fact that other reducing 
compounds may be mistaken for alcohol. 
The color test, therefore, can only be re- 
garded asa maximum. Another mode of 
estimation is to boil the fluid with potas- 
sic bichromate and sulphuric acid, which 
converts all the alcohol present into acetic 
acid, and the quantity of the latter is 
then determined. By the former method 
Dr. Anstie found that when an ounce and 
a half (by volume) of absolute alcohol 
was taken during twenty-four hours, ** it 
was never possible to obtain evidence of 
the presence, in the whole day’s urine, 
of more than a small fraction of a grain 
of unchanged alcohol.’? With three or 
four ounces of absolute alcohol in twenty- 
four hours, no more than one or two grains 
of unchanged alcohol was found in the 
urine. Ina case of intoxication (includ- 
ing six persons) by Bordeaux wine, less 
than one per cent. of the ingested alcohol 
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‘was recovered by distillation. The acetic 
acid method in the hands of Dr. Dupré 
gave still more surprising results. He 
found that the color test indicated alcohol 
in the excretz of persons who did not 
drink it at all, a proof that there is some 
other substance in the urine which re- 
duces the chromic acid. Further, this sub- 
stance can be oxydized into an acid which 
is apparently identical with acetic acid, 
so that the second of the tests referred to 
above is not to be trusted as a sure proof of 
alcohol. He also found that this normal 
constituent of the excretas represents that 
minute portion of supposed alcohol which 
is found after moderate doses of alcohol. 
The larger quantity found after narcotic 
doses represents the real alcohol elimina- 
tion. The exhalations from the skin and 
lungs were found to eliminate still small- 
er proportions of ingested alcohol than 
the kidneys. As a control experiment 
one ounce of brandy was daily adininis- 
tered to a dog, and the elimination was 
only 1.13 grains for a whole day. Final- 
ly the animal, having received his regu- 
lar dose at seven o’clock, was killed at 
nine o’clock, and the amount of alcohol 
in his body was determined to be 23.66 
grains. This animal, therefore, having 
taken 190.92 grains daily for ten days and 
95.46 grains more only two hours before 
death, yielded only 23.66 grains by analy- 
sis. Having by these experiments become 
firmly convinced that the human body 
can and does dispose of alcohol by some 
other method than ‘ elimination,’”’ Dr. 
Anstie proceeds to consider the question 
of what becomes of it. His experiments 
are not concluded, and in fact they are 
only begun; but he premises that this 
is the first use to which the physiological 
laboratory of Westminster Hospital will 
be put. Considering the extreme oxydiz- 
ability of alcohol, he thinks it most prob- 
able that this is the mode of its disap- 
pearance. He comes to the conclusion 
that the adult male can dispose of ** quite 
600 grains of absolute alcohol ’’ daily 
without perceptible injurious effect. 


A Frencu chemist has, by 2 long and 
tedious process, isolated the red coloring 
matter of blood in which it is easy to 
show the presence of iron. 


Tue membrane in the eggshell of birds 
permits molecular diffusion only in one 
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direction. Endosmose is energetic from 
the outer to the inner surface, but almost 
nothing in the other direotion. 


Tue explosive force of the “‘ fire damp,” 
which is the cause of so many accidents in 
coal mines, has been calculated to be 
equal to 146.6 atmospheres, or more than 
2,000 pounds to the inch. 


Tue flora of the United States is be- 
lieved to contain more than 300 trees and 
more than 800 woody species. Of the 
trees about 250 species are tolerably abun- 
dant in one region or another, and about 
120 species grow to a large size. 


AccorpinG to an official report, there 
were no less than 433,295 cases of cholera 
in Hungary last year. Of this number 
247,718 recovered, 182,549 died, and the 
remainder were under treatment. The 
deaths were therefore about 42 per cent. 


Tue entomologists who attended the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science formed a club 
of entomologists, which the members of 
American and Canadian societies are in- 
vited to join. An annual meeting is to be 


held. 


Tue miners of the new San Juan dis- 
trict in Colorado, wishing to havea fur- 
nace built which would test and treat 
their ores, took the sensible course of of- 
fering a certain amount of ore from each 
mine to any person who would build the 
furnace. The subscription amounted to 
four hundred tons of ore. 


Proressor W. D. Wuitney says that 
forty or fifty years ago it was characteris- 
tic of Yankee pronunciation to give the 
ah sound to such words as ask, aunt, ete. ; 
but this has gradually faded away, and 
cannot now be called customary. This is 
an instance of the way in which that 
sound, the most common of all in the 
early languages, has been supplanted. 


Dr. Ciarke, who is a strong opponent 
of the ‘‘ mixed education” of boys and 
girls, as some teachers would have it car- 
ried on, says that when differences of sex 
are not respected in schools, one result 
“is to make a very poor kind of men out 
of women, and a very poor kind of women 
out of men.’ This result he considers to 
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be the natural result of the ‘‘ identical ’’ 
method of education. 


Most travellers have noticed that the 
rails on a well-travelled railroad are clean 
and bright, while a pile of unused rails 
lying by the track will be deeply rusted. 
One fall of rain on a Sunday, when the 
track is not in use, will suffice to rust even 
the rails on the road bed. ‘These facts 
led Professor Haldeman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to suggest that mechan- 
ical vibration may interfere with chemi- 
cal union. The facts deserve careful 
study. 


Tue deaf mutes, at their teachers’ con- 
vention held in Belleville, Ontario, July 
20, had one officer unknown to most or- 
ganizations. Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, of 
New York, was appointed interpreter, 
with power to select assistants to relieve 
him. He had a station on the platform, 
in front of which the deaf delegates group- 
ed themselves, while with nimble fingers 
he followed each speaker, giving almost 
every word simultaneously with its de- 
livery. 


Baryta water (1:10) destroys the color 
of genuine wine almost entirely, and 
causes a slight turbidity ; but if the wine 
has been artificially colored, it will turn 
violet blue or blue green, and become 
turbid. Solution of blue vitriol (1:10) de- 
stroys the color of genuine wine, and 
gives a violet blue with artificially color- 
edwine. It should be remembered that 
while a wine which stands these tests is 
necessarily genuine, one which fails may 
be real wine, but artificially colored. 


TwELvE complete skeletons of extinct 
hogs were lately found in Ohio by Mr. 
Klippart of Columbus. The animals were 
lying side by side, with their heads to- 
ward the southeast. There was little ev- 
idence of destruction by carnivorous ani- 
mals except that some of the bones seem- 
ed to have been crunched after death. 
They seemed to be less of a rooting and 
more of a carnivorous disposition than 
the common hog, and the finder suggested 
that they may have lived chiefly on mol- 
lusks 


In combating the assertion that high- 
bred live stock is apt to ‘‘ revert ’’ to its 
original inferiority as soon as the excess- 
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ive care which produced it is withdrawn, 
Professor Brewer brought forward the 
record of a late sale of short-horned cat- 
tle. In thirty minutes $250,000 was hid, 
and within a short time 109 cattle sold 
for $382,000, five Duchess cows bringing 
$158,000. He argued that if any such 
thing as reversion is to be feared, buyers 
would not pay such prices as these, and 
he also brought forward direct proof that 
*¢ yeyersion ’’ is not to be feared, but that 
improved stock is permanent. 


In experimenting on the mechanical 
power of horses, Sanson found that the 
farm horses about Paris weigh on the av- 
erage 651 kilogrammes (1,403 lbs.), and 
give about 2,500,000 kilogrammeters of 
useful work per day of ten hours. The 
total force necessary to produce this use- 
ful effect is calculated at 3,670,000 kilo- 
grammeters. The total work done is 
therefore 102, and the useful effect about 
70 kilogrammeters per second. These 
calculations are based on the estimate 
that the mean effort necessary in walking, 
the horse being unburdened, is 0.05 of 
the weight of the body; and in the trot 
and gallop it is 0.10. 


Tue nearness of the civilized world to 
the use of uniform weights and measures 
is shown by the fact that France, Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the whole German Empire and Au- 
stria all use the metric system. Only 
two great countries stand in the way of 
its entire and universal adoption—Eng- 
land and the United States. In both of 
these its use is legal, but not compulsory, 
and probably they will have to move to- 
gether in taking any steps. Dr. Barnard 


lately said that the weakness of the Glad-_ 


stone government only postponed but 
will not prevent the adoption of the me- 
tric system in Great Britain. 


Tue question of increasing temperature 
as the mass of the earth is pierced is one 
of very great importance to miners, and 
Mr. Robert Hunt has lately undertaken 
investigations to decide it. He finds that 
the increase has been overestimated. 
Down to one hundred fathoms the ther- 
mometer rises one degree for every fifty 
feet. In the second one hundred fathoms 
this rise is only one degree in seventy 
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feet. In the third hundred fathoms 
it is one degree to eighty-five feet. 
This increment reduces the temper- 
ature ata depth of one thousand eight 
hundred feet to only twenty-eight degrees 
above that of the surface, a result that 
nearly agrees with those obtained in the 
deep coal mines of Belgium, where coal 
is raised from a depth of four thousand 
feet. 


Dr. Scuiremann, the successful discoy- 
er of Troy’s remains, has obtained from the 
Greek government permission to demolish 
a great square tower in the Acropolis at 
Athens. It is known as the Venetian 
tower, and apparently dates from the 
fourteenth century. It is 80 feet high, 
and covers 1,600 square feet, with walls 
5 feet thick. The materials for its con- 
struction were drawn from the Acropolis 
and the theatre of Herodes Atticus. Dr. 
Schliemann pays the cost of demolition, 
which will be about £465 or $2,325, and 
in return he has the exclusive right for 
three years to publish any inscriptions un- 
covered. The tower occupies a most in- 
teresting part of the Propylaa, and it is 


thought its removal will bring to lighta 
great number of inscriptions, and other 


interesting objects. The Athenians man- 
ifested great delight when the work of 
demolition began, which was on the 2d of 
June. 


Boutvia now supplies large quantities 
of bismuth ore, which is smelted in a rever- 
beratory furnace instead of the iron tubes 
usually employed. The ore is very rich, 
containing 22.8 bismuth, 10.2 iron, 9.5 
copper, and 19.5 sulphur, the remainder 
being probably mostly silica. It is first 
roasted for twenty-four hours at a dull 
red heat, charcoal being occasionally add- 
ed. The ore is then removed toa rever- 
beratory furnace with basin-shaped hearth, 
and heated by a reducing flame for two 
hours, after which the heat is raised to 
whiteness, and in two hours more the 
charge is fluid. It is then tapped, afford- 
ing metallic bismuth, a bismuth-copper 
matter, and a slag containing the iron. 
The metal is not pure, containing 2 
per cent. of antimony and lead, an equal 
quantity of copper, and some silver. The 
antimony is removed by fusion with nitre, 
and the other metals by treatment in the 
wet way. 
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‘‘Cuaste as Ick, Pure as Snow.” A 
novel. By Mrs. M. C. Despard. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 

The singular title of this book is sug- 
gested by the advice given by Hamlet to 
Ophelia: ‘If thou dost marry, I'll give 
thee this plague for thy dowry: Be thou 
as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not ‘scape calumny.”’ The reader 
who is familiar with Shakespeare will 
perhaps infer from his recollection of the 
remainder of the quotation (‘* Get thee to 
anunnery: go. Farewell. Or if thou wilt 
needs marry, marry a fool; for wise men 
know well enough what monsters you 
make of them. To a nunnery, go; and 
quickly, too. Farewell! ”’) that Mrs. Des- 
pard is opposed to the institution of mar- 
riage, and wishes to see it abolished alto- 
gether, and celibacy substituted for it. 
We do not clearly make out whether this 
actually is the author’s intention, but if 
it is, we must certainly congratulate her 
on her suceess in making the state of mat- 
rimony, as it appears from the adventures 
of the people here written about, thor- 
oughly odious. Indeed, she has, with no 
little skill, woven into the plot of the sto- 
ry which relates to the lady who is ‘‘ as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow,’’ the story 
of an engaged couple, who are at first es- 
tranged by the unfortanate passion which 
springs up in the breast of the young man 
at the sight of Mrs. Grey, but are after- 
ward brought into harmonious and amor- 
ous relations with one another; sothat we 
have matrimony viewed from all sides: 
from the point of view of a faithful but 
unjustly suspected wife, and from that of 
an unjustly suspicious husband; from 
that, also, of two most remarkable admir- 
ers of the wife, one a callow British 
youth, and the other a middle-aged, senti- 
mental desperado, who has so little con- 
trol of himself that he rans away with the 
little child of Mr. and Mrs. Grey; from 
the point of view of a boy and girl, first as 
engaged to one another, then as disengag- 
ed, then as reéngaged ; and from all points 
of view a single life appears to us much 
more attractive than any kind of matri- 
monial union depicted as possible or as ac- 


tually existing in the book. The volume 
ought to have a large sale in nunneries 
and among confirmed bachelors. 


‘* HOLDEN WITH THE CorRDs.’’ By W. 
M. L. Jay, author of ‘‘ Shiloh,’’ ete. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

We have found ourselves a good deal 
interested in this story, and have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Mrs. Jay is a writer 
of a good deal of natural power, and ap- 
parently of much experience. She occu- 
pies a sort of middle ground between the 
sensational and the romantic, and besides 
the means of interest used by ordinary 
novelists, calls to her aid religion also. 
The story begins with the murder of a 
medical student by one of his classmates, 
who commits the crime simply to get his 
most formidable rival for honors out of the 
way. Roath, the murderer, disappears, 
universally suspected but not proved to 
be the criminal, and the main plot begins 
to unfold itself. Need it be said to the in- 
telligent novel-reader that Roath has not 
wholly disappeared, but is sure to be in 
the thick of the story; to make his en- 
trance on the stage once more, this time 
no longer the intellectual, unloved, cold, 
brilliant medical student, but the polish- 
ed, cynical, infidel man of the world, 
practising medicine under an alias, and 
having behind him a history of the dark- 
est character, which is of course disclosed 
later in the book, when the villain’s 
crimes at last find him out, and his sins 
overtake him? If sensational religious 
novels are to be written, we like them of 
this kind ; and we must congratulate Mrs, 
Jay on the use of one piece of machinery 
which is fresh enough not to be common 
property in the world of fiction yet, and 
which indeed we only remember being 
used with much effect in one other novel, 
‘* Silas Marner.’? The device in ques- 
tion consists of a sudden disappearance 
of somebody, no matter whom, a pains- 
taking and eager but unavailing search 
for him, and the long-subseq uent discovery 
of his bones within ten feet of the spot 
where he disappeared, and where the 
search took place, he having been sudden- 
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ly submerged in water, or buried by a 
quicksand or landslide, accidentally, at 
the critical moment. In *‘ Silas Marner,”’ 
George Eliot, who knows how to be sen- 
sational when it is necessary, uses water ; 
Mrs. Jay prefers earth in Roath’s case. 

‘* Tue Lost Mopet. A Romance.’’ By 
Ilenry Hooper, author of ** Wash. Bol- 
tor; or, [he Life of an Orator.’’ Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We have never had the pleasure of read- 
ing *‘ Wash. Boltor,’’ but if it is at 
all like the ‘*Lost Model,’’ it must be an 
extraordinary tale, full of warnings for 
the young and inexperienced of both 
sexes. The ‘‘ Lost Model ”’ is the story 
of a maiden of Boshville, the daughter of 
an eccentric old Germar doctor. She falls 
in love with a mysterious young man 
named Parthee. Parthee goes off prom- 
ising to return, which he never does in a 
fair or honorable way, the only appear- 
ance put in by him after the engagement 
being fatal to the poor girl, for he ap- 
pears as a ghost or spirit-form, during a 
storm of thunder and lightning, just as 
she is about to be married to another per- 
son (she having sorrowfully waived her 
preference for Parthee, in the natural be- 
lief that she should never see him again), 
thus inducing her to expose herself to the 
storm, by which she is immediately struck 
dead. We like the realistic parts of the 
book better, however, than the romantic. 
The party at Boshville is an excellent 
picture of real life, such as we have been 
longing for for a great while—particu- 
larly some of the conversation in the sup- 
per-room, in the course of which the 
‘‘very young man’’ observes to the 
**pale girl in red silk’’ that when he 
was in Paris, he always ‘* drank his bot- 
tle of sauterne for dinner, and felt 
splendid after it,’’ to which the pale girl 
replies, ‘‘ Oh, how I would love to go to 
Paris,’’ and adds, ‘‘ Pa says if business is 
good this winter, and pork goes up, he 
will take me and ma there.’’ It is dan- 
gerous, however, fora writer of romance to 
mingle too much sarcastic realism with it. 


** Arcestis.”’ (Leisure Hour Series.) 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The ‘‘ last witness of the existence ”’ of 
the score of the opera of Alcestis, written 
by Josquin Dorioz—in other words, the 
Dresden Opera House—perished by fire 
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four or five years ago. Whether there 
ever was a composer on whose life the 
adventures of Josquin Dorioz are found- 
ed we do not know; but there are con- 
tained in this account of his life and 
death references to other composers who 
certainly appeared in the flesh, and the 
society—the old musical society cf Dres- 
den—described in the book is written 
about with a familiarity which, as well as 
the evident musical knowledge of the 
writer, make the identity of the author an 
interesting subject of speculation. From 
internal evidence, we should say it was 
written by a woman, and a woman with- 
out much practice, though with a good 
deal of real literary power of a delicate 
and appreciative kind, which might in time 
be turned to good use. Her chief defect 
at present is a feebleness of grasp upon 
the emotions of the reader. She dves not 
carry her readers along with her, and 
rather gives them to understand than 
makes them understand what the 
crises—the agonizing points—of the story. 
The tale is a tragedy, but, owing tw this 
defect, an ineffectual tragedy On the 
other hand, the book contains good pieces 
of description, and the self-sacrifice of 
Lisa is well done. 


are 


‘* Tue Notary’s Noss.’’ (Leisure Hour 
Series.) Translated from the French of 
Edmond About. By Henry Holt. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Holt has translated both ‘* The 
Man with the Broken Ear’’ and the ‘* No- 
tary’s Nose,’’ two sturies belonging to 
the same class, and both well known to 
all readers of novels, whether French or 
English. On the whole he has succeeded 
well in a general approximation to the 
bright, parodiacal style of the original. 
M. About has many virtues and many 
vices. He is clear, he is witty, he is 
wise, and he is entertaining; he is cold, 
he is material, he is flippant. His man- 
ner of beginning his well-known essay 
on the Roman question, bringing togeth- 
er in one brief sentence of a dozen words 
the numerical importance of the Catholic 
Church, the numerical insignificance of 
the attempted forcible conversion of one 
little Jew boy, combining this and a great 
deal more in a single pointed phrase—we 
have M. About here at his best and his 
worst. To our taste, ‘‘The Man with 
the Broken Ear’’ is pleasanter reading 
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than the ‘‘ Notary’s Nose ;”’ in the for- 
mer there is, besides the scientific extrava- 
ganza, a story of real human interest. 
The resuscitation of Colonel Fougas is 
not a highly probable fact, but his behav- 
ior after he is resuscitated is as nearly 
probable as is necessary. In the ‘‘ Nota- 
ry’s Nose,’’ on the other hand, there is 
extremely little human interest, the whole 
story being a development of absurd 
“ rhinoplastic ”’ situations. Mr. Holt’s 
translation is best in its narrative parts. 
In the dialogue, his attempt to introduce 
American colloquialisms for French does 
not strike us as successful. 


“A Froatine Crry,”’ and * Tae Biock- 
ape Runners.”’ By Jules Verne. Trans- 
lated from the French. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

In these two stories from the prolific 
pen of M. Verne, the reader will recog- 
nize the well-known style which has made 
the preceding stories of the same author 
so popular. To our mind he has not 
written anything so goud as his ‘* Tour 
of the World in Eighty Days,’ in which 
not only the conception but the execution 
and the characters were very amusing. 
The extraordinarily English Phileas Fog, 
and his clubs, and his extraordinarily 
French valet, made the whole remarka- 
ble tale, including its ingenious cli- 
max, seem possible to the reader; we 
can hardly say as much for the ‘* Float- 
ing City,’’ which is a scientific romance, 
the scene being laid on board the Great 
Eastern, bound for New York. The‘ Block- 
ade Runner ”’ is a short love story of the 
rebellion, M. Verne being as familiar 
with all the details of the siege of Charles- 
ton and the illicit traffic carried on be- 
tween the rebels and their English friends 
as he seems to be with everything else 
pertaining to the human race. 

‘* ATHERSTONB Priory.’? By L. N. 
Comyn, author of *‘ Ellice : a Tale.’’ Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 

There are pleasant and very unpleasant 
things in ‘* Atherstone Priory.’’ We 
cannot quite forgive the author for kill- 
ing Lisa, although perhaps the objection 
ought rather to be made to her being allow- 
ed to grow upand marry. She is interest- 
ing in her wayward, affectionate child- 
hood, and if she had been prevented by 
death from living to woman’s estate, there 
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were characters enough to carry on the 
story without her. We cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the needless misery of her 
married life, nor the needless jealousy 
of her stupid husband, which is the cause 
of it all. The book is full of warnings to 
sisters—a class who make much mischief 
in family life, and unless treated with 
strictness, are sure to bring everything 
they meddle with to confusion. Their 
moral qualities are well shown in ‘* Ather- 
stone Priory.” 

** WorpswortH, SHELLEY, Keats, AND 
oTHER Essays.”’ By David Masson, M. 
A., L.L. D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. London and New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 

The essays on Shelley and Keats are 
the only strictly new parts of Mr. Mas- 
son’s volume, the other contents being a 
reprint. Mr. Masson is a clever, enter- 
taining, and often instructive writer, 
though he appears to us to have no well- 
defined method of criticism. We may 
divide English literary criticism into two 
schools, and call the one the old-fashioned 
metaphysical, and the other the modern 
analytical. The followers of the first 
school, from Dr. Johnson down, will be 
found to have a more or less well-defined 
metaphysical system consciously or un- 
consciously underlying their writing. 
With them the human mind, for instance, 
is apt to have certain powers known as 
imagination, wit; fancy, humor, and these 
powers generally exhibit themselves so 
distinctly and individually as to leave no 
doubt in the critic’s mind which of them 
a given author possesses. So with the 
same school there was a sharp dividing 
line between genius and talent, and much 
labor and thought has been expended in 
classifying authors as possessed of either 
one of these. No one, we believe, was 
ever known to possess both. With mod- 
ern critics, however, the classification of 
authors, according to these metaphysical 
distinctions, has been quite given up, and 
time spent in deciding whether a man isa 
man of genius or talent, has imagination 
or fancy, wit or humor, is considered 
quite thrown away. The modern analyt- 
ical critic feels it to be his main business 
to exhibit to the world the quality of his 
subject rather than his qualities—to ana- 
lyze his work and show its methods, but 
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not to catalogue the faculties of his mind. 
The two schools have their vices and their 
virtues. The elder tribe of critics ruined 
criticism by making it a museum of hair- 
split definitions, which, as they had been 
generally made to suit particular cases, 
were of little use in new emergencies ; 
while on the other hand, it is the vice of 
the new school to run into the opposite 
extreme, and in its anxiety to avvid de- 
finitions and metaphysics, to make its 
criticism vague, and to settle all questions 
by some enormous propositions, of the 
most universal truth, as undeniable 
that ‘‘everything is either A or not A.” 
Mr. Masson appears to us to belong to 
neither of these schools, and yet to be 
midway between them. He is fond of the 
defined propositions and the close think- 
ing of the older critics; he is also fond of 
the loose, easy method now in vogue of 
giving rather impressions than conclu- 
sions. He gives us the impression (if, as 
arbiter between the two schools, we may 
be permitted to use the word) of being by 
natural taste and turn of mind a follower 
of the old, by acquisition and force of cir- 
cumstances acquainted with the new. As 
an indication of his fondness for the old 
school, we may mention that his discus- 
sion of the difference between prose and 
poetry leads him to the conclusion that 
poetry is ‘* cogitation in the language of 
concrete circumstance ’’—which is to our 
minds a very funny definition ; while in 
the essay on Keats, the speculations con- 
cerning the connection between Hamp- 
stead Heath and his poetry, we see the 
genuine modern practice. 


as 


‘*An Account oF THE Private Lire 
AND Pus.ic SERVICEs OF SALMON PorTLAND 
Cuasz.”’ By Robert B. Warden. Cin- 
cinnati: Wilstach, Baldwin & Co. 

‘“THe Lire aND Pusiic Services oF 
Satmon Porttanp Cuase, United States 
Senator and Governor of Ohio, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Chief Justice of the 
United States.”” By J. W. Schuckers. 
To which is added the Eulogy on Mr. 
Chase, delivered by William M. Evarts, 
before the Alumni of Dartmouth College, 
June 24, 1874. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Oo. 

From these two thick volumes the read- 
er will be able to gather all the informa- 
tion on the subject of Mr. Chase’s life 
which is of any yalue. Both authors have 
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enjoyed unusual opportunities fur getting 
all the facts with regard to their hero to- 
gether, and indeed they have made rather 
more of him in the way of space than 
was necessary. Before the appearance 
of these two books, a boy’s book ealled 
** The Ferry-boy and the Financier ”’ had 
been written by Mr. J. 'T. Trowbridge. 
This was a mixture of fiction and fact, 
founded on a series of letters written in 
1863-1864 to Mr. Trowbridge by Mr. 
Chase, giving an outline of the latter’s 
life. The impression derived from the 
title of that earlier volume would natu- 
rally be that Mr. Chase had at one time 
been a *‘ ferry-boy”’; but the only foun- 
dation for the first half of the title is to be 
found in the fact that, being compelled on 
his first journey westward to remain at 
Cleveland for several days, he amused 
himself during most of the time by fer- 
rying passengers across the Cuyahoga. 
Both in Mr. Schuckers’s volume and in 
that of Mr. Warden, these letters have 
been greatly drawn upon for the earlier 
events in Mr. Chase’scareer. Both books 
will be found necessary to the student of 
history. They are written in very differ- 
ent styles, Mr. Schuckers giving the read- 
er mainly a narrative of facts, while Mr. 
Warden, though giving facts, considers 
it necessary to give elaborate comments 
on them as well. Mr. Warden seems to 
be, to judge from his notes and quota- 
tions, possessed of a good deal of knowl- 
edge of one kind and another; but it is 
ill digested. He continually thrusts him- 
self between the subject and the reader 
in an unnecessary way. 


“Famous Triats. The Tichborne 
Claimant, Troppman, Prince Pierre Bo- 
naparte, Mrs. Wharton, The Meteor, 
Mrs. Fair.’”’ By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Most of the cases whose history is given 
by Mr. Morse belong to that class of tri- 
als which are no less interesting to the 
laity than to the professional public—in- 
deed, are really much more so, for they 
are apt to contain fewer questions of law 
than of fact; and the questions of fact 
which they do contain relate to a subject 
of eternal human interest—the commis- 
sion of crimes. So long as the human 
race continues to feel a greater pleasure in 
the perusal of the details and the investi- 
gation of the tangled web of evidence re- 
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lating to crimes of violence than they 
do in the contemplation and study of vir- 
tuous actions, so long, no doubt, will 
causes celebres be a staple branch of litera- 
Mr. Morse has collected some of 


ture. 
the best known and most interesting of 
recent criminal proceedings, and has 


made of them a very readable book. Most 
of the contents have already appeared in 
the ‘‘ Law Review.”’ 





‘* Tae Mampi-Lanp; or, ADVENTURES 
or A‘ Herautp’ CorrESPONDENT IN CuBa.”’ 
By James J. O'Kelly. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 

This book, together with that account 
of the “ Queen of the Antilles ’’ recently 
published by Mr. Gallenga, enable the 
reader to form a very fair idea of the 
present condition of the island of Caba. 
The two books are the work of two very 
different kinds of men. Mr. Gallenga is 
a cool, educated observer of men and 
things, of a liberal turn of mind, not very 
original, but highly polished and instruct- 
ed. He has seen the world too widely 
and too deeply to be much affected by 
idle gusts of enthusiasm that may be set 
blowing about him, and at the same time 
he has not lost his sympathy with his fel- 
lows, or his belief in right and justice. 
Mr. O'Kelly, on the other hand, though 
he too appears to have seen a great deal 
of the world, is hardly what can be called 
a cool or dispassionate critic. He be- 
longs, in fact, to that school of observers, 
as his title-page indicates, who are from 
time to time summoned unto an august 
presence, and there receive a laconic 
command, directing them to go to this or 
that end of the earth—Khiva, Ujiji, For- 
mosa, or the interior of Cuba, and there 
find and interview Livingston, the Khan, 
the respective commanders of the Chinese 
and Japanese forces, or the president of 
the Cuban Republic—carte-blanche as to 
expense being invariably given. In Mr. 
O’Kelly’s case it seems (one corre- 
spondent having found the mission so 
full of danger that he had abandoned 
it) that Mr. Bennett said, ‘* Go into 
the Cuban lines; see Cespedes and 
Other important leaders; give a fair ac- 
count of their position, and bring back re- 
liable information of the prospects of the 
insurrection. Draw upon the office fu 
whatever funds you may need ’’—and Mr. 
O'Kelly immediately plunged into the 
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heart of the Antilles. Now the gentle- 
men who generally undertake these com- 
missions (and Mr. O'Kelly is no excep- 
tion to the rule) are usually bold and ad- 
venturous men, who leave little to be de- 
sired on the score of audacity, and who 
rarely fail in accomplishing their object, 
through shyness or a foolish reserve, but 
who, having spent their lives mainly in 
the communication of information rather 
than the selfish digestion of it, produce 
books less remarkable for the purity of 
grammar, simplicity of style, and depth 
of learning, than the adventurous energy 
which they exhibit as a prominent qual- 
ity of the author. A tendency we notice 
in Mr. O'Kelly to speak of the sun as 
** old Sol ; ”’ a kind of humor the subtlety 
of which may be inferred from the sug- 
gestion (p. 112) that in the minds of some 
of the inhabitants of Cuba affection for 
Castile is not incompatible with a deep- 
rooted aversion for the soap of the same 
name ; a profound belief in the Phoenician 
origin of the Irish nation ; a rollicking, 
good-natured, devil-may-care manner of 
description, with rapid and what might 
be called precipitous changes from the 
pseudo-romantic to the ludicrous, and 
from the pseudo-tragic to the commonplace 
—all these are internal indications of the 
truth of Mr. O’Kelly’s account of the 
origin of his mission. 

It is an interesting account of Cuba, 
Mr. O'Kelly being the only man, so far 
as we know, who has actually succeeded 
in penetrating the interior of Cuba, and 
getting back alive ; and confirming as he 
does unconsciously the report made by 
Gallenga of the condition of the insurrec- 
tion as seen from outside. The deep ha- 
tred of the Spaniards by the feebler and 
more effeminate Creoles; the division of 
the island between the two parties, one 
holding the mountain fastnesses as a base 
of operations for harassing descents, par- 
taking rather of a predatory than a war- 
like nature, the other holding the cities 
and harbors and valuable parts of the 
country, and guarding themselves from 
inroads by regularly organized troops op- 
erating along a line of fortified planta- 
tions, but never penetrating far into the 
enemy’s country, and rarely even seeing 
the enemy; the industry of the country 
kept alive and profitable by a cruel sys- 
tem of slavery, and the coolie traffic ; the 
dominant race kept dominant by coloni- 
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zation from Spain; the gradual relapse 
into barbarism of patch after patch of cul- 
tivated land on the edge of the insurrec- 
tionary district ; the savage warfare prac- 
tised on both sides—in a word, the hope- 
less condition of Spanish civilization on 
the island, appears clearly enough in both 
books. The peculations of the officials, 
who come out from Spain with an appar- 
entiy clear understanding on all sides that 
they are to return as soon as they have 
made a fortune out of their offices, and 
the imminent danger to the prosperity of 
the island from the impossibility of keep- 
ing up the slave system without the slave 
trade (the coolies being an unsatisfacto- 
ry substitute for the negro), are things 
which seem to force themselves upon the 
attention of any traveller of ordinary in- 
telligence. 

** CompLeTE ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL 
AND Practica. ”’; ‘* A TREATISE ON ANA- 
LYTICAL GEOMETRY, WITH APPLICATIONS TO 
LINES AND SURFACES OF THE First AND SEc- 
onD Orpers ”’; ** Practical TREATISE ON 
THE I) 1FFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULLs, 
WITH SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS TO ME- 
CHANICS AND Astronomy.’’ By William 
G. Peck, L.L. D., Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in Columbia College, and of 
Mechanics in the School of Mines. New 
York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

In the ** Complete Arithmetic ’’ each 
part of the subject is iogically developed. 
First are given the necessary definitions ; 
second, the explanations of such signs (if 
any) as are used; third, the principles on 
which the operation depends; fourth, an 
exemplification of the manner in which 
the operation is performed, which is so 
conducted that the reason of the rule 
which is immediately thereafter deduced 
is made perfectly plain; after which fol- 
low numerous graded examples and cor- 
responding practical problems, All the 
parts taken together are arranged in log- 
ical order. ‘The subject is treated as a 
whole, and not as if made up of segre- 
gated parts. It may seem asimple remark 
to make that (for example) addition is in 
principle one and the same everywhere, 
whether employed upon simple or com- 
pound numbers, fractions, etc., the only 
difference being in the unit involved ; but 
the number of persons who understand 
this practically, compared to the number 
who have studied arithmetic, is not very 
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great. The student of the ‘* Complete 
Arithmetic ’’ cannot fail to understand 
it. All the principles of the science are 
presented within moderate limits. Su- 
perfluity of matter—to supplement defec- 
tive definitions, to make clear faulty de- 
monstrations and rules expressed either 
inaccurately or obscurely, to make pro- 
vision for a multiplicity of cases for 
which no provision is requisite—has been 
varefully avoided. The are 
plain and concise; the principles are 
stated clearly and accurately; the de- 
monstrations are full and complete; the 
rules are perspicuous and comprehensive ; 
the illustrative examples are abundant 
and well fitted to familiarize the student 
with the application of principles to the 
problems of science and of every-day life. 

The *‘ Analytical Geometry ”’ 
an actual want in colleges and scientific 


definitions 


supplies 
schools. It is sufficiently compact in 
form and simple in treatment to be accom- 
plished in the time usually allotted to the 
subject, and yet sufficiently extended to 
furnish adequate preparation for the solu- 
tion of scientific problems. The whole 
of the geometry of two and three dimen- 
sions, exclusive of examples, is compress- 
ed into some one hundred and seventy 
smal] octavo pages, without omitting a 
principle, necessary application, or dis- 
cussion, or slighting the explanation of a 
dificulty. The definitions are exact and 
brief; the demonstrations are short and 
explicit ; the discussions of the equations 
of the various lines and surfaces are full 
and clear. The method of treating tan- 
gents, normals, subtangents, and sub- 
normals is worthy of notice for its brevy- 
ity, simplicity, and thoroughness. The 
general equation of the second degree be- 
tween two variables is discussed with 
great care and perspicuity, and the meth- 
ods of testing the nature of the different 


curves represented by it are so distinctly 
set forth that the average student cannot 
There are some thirty-five 


err therein. 
pages of examples and problems judi- 
ciously distributed through the book, hap- 
pily chosen to illustrate and enforce the 
principles demonstrated. The whole is 
well arranged, terse and clear in expres- 
sion, and contains much that is new and 
valuable as aiding the easy and proper 
understanding of the subject. 

The ‘* Practical Caleulus ’’ was noticed 
in ‘* The Galaxy ”’ for February, 1871, at 
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the time of its first appearance. The re- 
sults of its three years’ use in higher in- 
stitutions of learning justify the opinion 
that it is perhaps the very best manual 
of instruction in the subject of which it 
treats. 

The works above named constitute a 
valuable addition to the text-books of the 
country. They are all characterized by 
the same general excellences—clearness, 
conciseness, and comprehensiveness. The 
progress of all languages, said Horne 
Tooke, is toward contraction. The pro- 
gress of good text-books for schools and 
colleges is in the same direction. Time 
is daily becoming a more important ele- 
ment with reference to any study, as the 
number of studies which demand atten- 
tion from teacher and pupil increases. 
That subject which is to claim or retain a 
strong hold upon the class-room must be 
presented, as to its essential principles 
and applications, without verbiage or su- 
perfiuity of any kind, fully and compact- 
ly. The failure to appreciate and to 
meet this necessity, on the part of classi- 
cal teachers, accounts, in great measure, 
for the onslaught which has of late been 
made upon classical education. No one 
is found to deny that a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin is beneficial ; the seri- 
ous charge is that the results obtained are 
so disproportionate to the time employed. 
That classical scholar will deserve well of 
his fellows who shall furnish to classical 
instructors what Professor Peck has pro- 
vided for teachers of mathematics; viz., 
text-books which shall be inclusive of all 
that is necessary for a thorough under- 
standing of the subject in its fundamental 
principles and their chief applications, 
exclusive of all that is non-essential, of 
but limited application, and easily dedu- 
cible as occasion may require—which 
shall be at once comprehensive and con- 
cise. 


** RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DiseEase.”’ 


By Henry Maudsley, M. D. (Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.) New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Seward’s defense of the negro free- 
man, on the plea of insanity, has been 
more than once cursed as the point of a 
wedge which has entered deep into the 
criminal practice of American courts, sev- 
ering beyond replacement the rules which 
once guided their action, and cheating 
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the gallows of more than one deserving 
candidate. Nevertheless we may be thank- 
ful to the dead statesman for raising up 
one of the most important general issues, 
if not the most important of all that have 
been lately under discussion in criminal 
jurisprudence. The question has at 
length come to involve the relative stand- 
ing of medical experts vs. juries as 
judges of crime. In numerous cases it has 
had an important influence upon the med- 
ical theories of insanity ; it has brought 
about changes of the gravest kind in crim- 
inal law, by which we at length bid fair 
to see society assume entirely new rela- 
tions toward its wrong doers. The scien- 
tific treatment of this subject is simple 
enough in its plan. Philosophers would 
have those criminals whose acts proceed 
from a mental condition that is either 
constitutionally degraded or acutely dis- 
ordered, separated from those who do 
wrong under the impulse of passion or 
the promptings of lust. Punishment may 
answer for the latter, but the former are 
subjects for a physician’s care. Impris- 
onment may be necessary, but only as a 
means of bringing them within the oper- 
ation of refurmatory measures, or perma- 
nently secluding them, when incurable, 
from that society which they can only in- 
jure. This is the theory of the new law 
in the State of New York, by which crim- 
inals who are found insane by a commis- 
sion are not to be discharged, but confined 
in an asylum. 

Dr. Maudsley’s book is, in brief, an ar- 
gument for just such action on the part 
of all governments. He insists that a 
diseased frame is much more frequently 
than most people suppose the cause of 
criminal acts. Crime is but one of the 
modes in which the ‘** sins of the father ’”’ 
are frequently manifested in ‘* the third 
and fourth generation.”’ ‘That is to 
say, it is often merely one development 
of inherited pathological conditions. 
Crime is the expression of disease, and 
criminals ‘tare true moral imbeciles.’’ 
He argues repeatedly and strongly 
against the capital punishment of mur- 
derers when no reasonable motive for 
the crime is proved. He makes out a 
very strong case, and though the natural 
inference from his book is that true crime 
and real criminals are comparatively rare, 
and that the penalties of the law are too 
often unjustly imposed, the theories of the 
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school of philosophers to which he belongs 
are not at all subversive of good govern- 
ment. They do not say, Let the criminal 
whose acts spring from insane impulses 
go free; bat, Subject that man to enforced 
therapeutic treatment, and continue to 
punish those who are responsible for their 
guilt. The only diminution they would 
make in the present operation of the laws 
is in capital punishment. Imprisonment 
would continue, though with a different 
motive in some cases. Dr. Maudsley’s 
book is timely, and now, when great num- 
bers of people “‘ in ordinary life ’’ are in- 
quiring into the theories of insanity, it de- 
serves to read. We warn nervous 
persons, however, that it is no book 
for a fanciful mind. We have several 
times heard it spoken of as dangereus to 
those who possess nervous temperaments 
(as most people seem to now-a-days), on 
the ground that its description of the in- 
sane temperament would involve almost 
any reader in the impression that Ae has 
it; and we recognize the force of this ob- 
jection. On the other hand, Dr. Maud- 
sley’s description of the ‘* berderland ’’ of 
insanity robs mental disease of a great 
deal of its terror by showing how much 
of the best and most delightful character 
may be due to propensities abnormally in- 
tense, and powers abnormally developed. 


be 


‘*THe Puattosopuy or SPpirirva.ism, 
AND Tue ParHoLocy AND TREATMENT OF 
Mepivumisa.’’ ‘Two Lectures by Frederick 
R. Marvin, M. D., read before the New 
York Liberal Club. New York: Asa K. 
Butts & Co. 

Dr. Marvin looks upon spiritualism as 
solely pathological in character, being a 
form of nervous excitement which belongs 
to the sexual type of derangement. He 
congiders it curable to just the extent 
that other brain disorders arising from 
functional disturbances are curable, and 
he gives some prescriptions and directions 
for the treatment of a patient afflicted 
with a medium’s ‘ spirit’’ powers. His 
account of two or three interviews with 
mediums is interesting, and to one who is 
a skeptic in regard to spiritualism his 
view of the subject is reasonable, and 
seems to be probably correct. Spiritual- 
ism, according to him, isa form of mental 
derangement which is to be referred to 
an unsettled or ‘‘ transitorial ’’ condition 
of society, which he thinks is now dis- 
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cernible. ‘‘ The change, so far as we are 
concerned, is from the old civilization 
growing out of the last interpretation of 
the English Charter to a new civilization 
which has not yet developed itself.’ It 
is a skeptical period, and to the unsettled 
state which afflicts many minds during 
its continuance he gives the name “ me- 
diomania.’’ This disease has for some 
years been epidemic, and during its con- 
tinuance one striking change has taken 
place. 
numbers, but they were persons of supe- 
rior culture, and therefore of delicate or- 
ganization. But this class is now com- 
paratively free from the disease, those 
persons of culture who are found in the 
ranks of spiritualists being mostly old 
subjects who have never recovered. On 
the other hand, the disease has spread to 
the ruder and illiterate classes, and in 
doing so it has enormously enlarged its 
bounds. ‘* Whole communities,” 
Dr. Marvin, “are given over to its influ- 
ence.’’ His view appears to be that the 
disease, or rather this particular form of 
mental disorder, will disappear in time, 
that curative measures will restore 
victims to sanity, and that hygienic mea- 
sures will greatly diminish its spread. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy thing in 
the book is the author’s recognition of the 
fact that the mind has some undiscovered 


Its victims were at first few in 


Save 


its 


means of exerting control over material 
and insensible objects. Table-tipping is 
an accomplished fact which science must 
recognize though it cannot yet explain. 
Dr. Marvin seems to regard it as an ex- 
hibition of ordinary nerve power abnor- 
mally developed. The second of the two 
lectures is the more practical and inter- 
esting. As a whole this little book de- 
serves to be read, and may accomplish a 


good purpose. 


—— ‘ 

** Some LeapinG Principies or Pouitr 
caL Economy Newiy Expounpep.”’ By 
J. E. Cairnes, M. A., Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in University 
College, London. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mr. Cairnes occupies a somewhat pecu- 
liar position before the public in being at 
once a well-known writer on political 
economy, and a leader, or at any rate 4 
warm friend, of woman suffrage. The 
life of Mr. Mill, however, showed that 
the two things were quite compati- 
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ble with one another even in a man of 
that plilosopher’s calibre; and no one 
need take alarm about Mr. Cairnes on 
account of the words of reproof recently 
addressed by him to Mr. Guldwin Smith, 
or imagine that he is any the less able 
political economist for being also a warm 
advocate of the extension of suffrage to 
women. Most minds which feel a natu- 
ral attraction to economic studies feel a 
natural repulsion, perhaps, from reforma- 
tory movements of this sort; but this is 
for the reason that most people who are 
fond of studying society, and the laws 
which govern its development, tend to an 
attitude of scientific and calm observa- 
tion which, asa matter of temperament, 
excludes enthusiastic ardor. There is, 
however, no logical reason that we know 
of which makes it inconsistent for a stu- 
dent of economics to be alsoa ‘‘ suffragist.’’ 
At any rate Mr. Cairnes has a well-won 
reputation asa political economist, and his 
book will be found instructive by all stu- 
dents of the science. The final conclu- 
sions which he reaches do not, as he says 
in his preface, differ widely on important 
points from those arrived at by Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo,and Mill. The 
points on which he modestly ‘* ventures to 
join issue ’’ with them are, in Baconian 
language, the axiomata media of the sci- 
ence—‘‘ those intermediate principles by 
means of which the detailed results are 
connected with the higher causes which 
produce them.’’ Mr. Cairnes also exam- 
ines the trades union and strike ques- 
tions, and in that part of the book devo- 
ted to 
the system of protection in force in the 
United States. We cordially recommend 
the treatise to scholars as well as to the 
general public. 


‘* Tae Scrence or Law.”’ (The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.) By Sheldon 
Amos, M. A., Barrisier-at-Law, Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence in University Col- 
lege, London, and in the Inns of Courts, 
Examiner in the University of London, 
author of ‘* A Systematic View of the Sci- 
ence of Jurisprudence,’ ‘‘ An English 
Code, its Difficulties, and the Modes of 
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Overcoming them,’’ ete. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

We have no space to go over in detail 
the vast field ably surveyed ly Mr. Amos 
in this little volume, but we are particu- 
larly glad that such a compendious trea- 
tise should be made part of the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series."’ The tendency 
for the last hundred years in the direction 
of a sharp separation between the moral 
and the physical sciences has been yery 
strong, and it is therefore gratifying to 
notice the fact that there seems now to be 
the first faint indication of a current the 
other way, or rather, to put it more accu- 
rately, a tendency to embrace and unite 
these divided departments of knowledge, 
making them each subdivisions of a gen- 
eral scheme of science. The scientific 
study of man is a very important branch 
of the scientific study of nature; and of 
all the science relating to him, there is 
nothing which more needs to be ‘‘ popu- 
larized,’’ in the best sense of the word, than 
law. Even political economy is to-day more 
generally recognized as essential in any 
scheme of a liberal education, though po- 
litical economy is a science of a hundred 
years’ growth, while law (though as a 
strict science modern enough) was recog- 
nized as a system a thousand years since, 
and derived in all its details from princ:- 
ples of philosophy then considered true. 
The Romans built their science of law 
upon erroneous metaphysical foundations ; 
we build ours upon solid facts and ob- 
served laws of human nature; still it is 
hardly to the credit of the boasted pro- 
gress of the world, that the interval of a 
thousand years should have elapsed be- 
tween the first birth of jurisprudence at 
Rome, and its second birth in England, 
For, as Mr. Amos points out, the credit of 
the revival and perfection of this branch 
of learning belongs unquestionably more 
to England, and in England to Bentham, 
Austin, and Maine, than to the conti- 
nent. It is a fascinating study to any 
one who has any philosophical interest in 
human life, and we trust that this vol- 
ume of Mr. Amos’s may do something to 
stimulate the interest in it in this country. 
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— American rifle-shooting has always 
been well thought of, particularly in 
America ; and there is very great proba- 
bility that hereafter it will be respected 
quite as highly in all other parts of the 
world. When Cooper made old Leather- 
Stocking perform his feats of putting a 
pea builet through a gourd, at a distance 
of two or three hundred yards, or the like, 
it was thought to be the most incredible 
part of his incredible romances ; when in 
truth it was almost the only part of those 
extravagant and unnatural compositions 
that conformed to the facts of the life that 
he undertook to represent, or indeed to 
any possible life whatever. But what 
would Leather-Stocking, and Uncas, and 
Chingachook (let us not trouble ourselves 
as to accuracy in regerd to his hideous 
name) have said to marksmen who would 
hit the bull’s eye at eight hundred, nine 
hundred, and even a thousand yards? He 
would have seemed to the two latter a 
very *‘ big Indian ’’ and a very “‘ big medi- 
cine ’’ indeed. The fact would have been 
altogether beyond their conception ; for 
our aborigines and frontiersmen probably 
never had a clear vista of a thousand 
yards before them except upon a prairie or 
across a river; and Leather-Stocking’s 
shots were not made on 
The Creedmoor shooting wus very credit- 
able to both parties; the closeness of the 
contest being as honorable to the Irish ri- 
flemen as to their American opponents, 
who beat them by only three points, out 
of nine hundred and thirty-four. The 
fact that a party of amateur riflemen 
crossed the Atlantic to take part in such 
a contest is characteristic, and pleasantly 
characteristic, of our time. It is one of 
the manifestations of that freedom of in- 
tercourse which is producing a mutual 
respect among the nations of the earth, 
toward which nothing tends more than 
the discovery ina friendly way of powers 
and accomplishments possessed in com- 
mon. It makes not much matter which 
side gains a victory that is won by a 
few points more or less. Our British 
cousins thought no less of us, we may 
be sure, when the Oxford crew beat the 


such grounds. 


Harvard a length or so by hard rowing: 
nor will their respect be diminished, or 
their good feeling, by the fact that their 
picked rifle ‘* team ’’ has had a like expe- 
rience here. 

over as among the things of the past, by 
some persons of ** chivalrous ”’ 


Tournaments are mourned 


and anti- 
quarian tastes ; but tournaments, even in 
the days when they were practicable and 
practised, were far inferior in their spirit 
and in their purpose to such contests as 
we have nowadays. It is generally sup- 
posed that they were purely * chival- 
rous ”’ (using that word in its ‘ high- 
flown ’’ sense), and were entered upon for 
the love of honor or of the ladies. But in 
fact they were money-getting affairs, and 
** meant business ’’ as mucli as the prize- 
fighting of two pugilists. For the victor 
won the horse and the armor of his oppo- 
nent—a prize worth from twenty-five hun- 
dred to five thousand dollars. We now 
strive for honor, not for pelf, and both 


2 . . } *1) 
sides gain good will. 


— WELL, at last we are told, with great 
seeming unanimity of 
tion, in the newspapers, that we have an 
‘* American drama”? ; 
critical laudation and congratulation ; as 
if we had found or had develope 
thing that gave us all at once some envi- 
able honor, or at least relieved us of some 
reproach. And what is this drama, and 
what the Americanness thereof? Chiefly, 
as far as we have been able to discover, in 
the putting upon the stage, in the awk- 
wardest possible manner, a very rough 
and raw embodiment of brag and reck- 
lessness. For ‘*The Gilded Age”’ is 
surely as a drama the dullest and clum- 
siest composition that was ever put in an 
actable shape. As far as character, plot, 
incident, dramatic progress, and develop- 
ment are concerned, it has about as much 
ikeness toa good play as a heap of bad 
bricks has to a fair and well-designed 
mansion. Except for the presence of 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers, no audience 
would be found, even in this long-suffer- 


critical yocifera- 


whereupon great 


Sulne- 


ing country, to sit out one performance 


of this American drama. That will 
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hardly be denied even by the vociferat- 
ing critics aforesaid. 


And what is Col- 
onel Sellers? A man—if indeed there 
is enough of human nature in him to 
justify that designation—who is what the 
slang of the day calls “‘ a fraud ’’—a hum- 
bug ; a man whose recklessness is so great 
that, looked upon in the most lenient 
spirit, he is little better than a liar and a 
cheat ; a creature who lives by shifts and 
schemes, and whose means of living re- 
solve themselves simply into unbounded 
impudence and unlimited brag—whose 
whole occupation is the ruin of those 
whom he can, by boasting and a coarse 
assumption of good nature, draw or drive 
into his hare-brained speculations. And 
this he does without skill, without even 
clever rascality, without the arts of in- 
trigue, without the humor that some- 
times gilds a scamp and makes him al- 
most splendid, but in the coarsest and 
most vulgar way, simply by headstrong 
recklessness and headstrong brag. He is 
represented as keeping up his brag even 
when he is reduced to turnips and cold 
water. The other personages are, by 
dress and theatrical make-up, in their ex- 
ternal seeming, hard, real representations 
of men and women that may be found in 
various parts of the United States. A 
lover, who looks just as if he had come in 
from playing for drinks at the nearest bil- 
liard ‘‘saloon,’? and women that seem 
just fit to be the companions of such men 
—creatures that look like the colored 
photographs that may be found in albums 
all over the country, all talking just such 
talk as may be heard in bar-rooms, rail- 
way cars, and hotel parlors. And this is 
held up as a meritorious performance. 
But this is not art, even of the lowest kind ; 
and the drama is an art of the very high- 
est kind. The function of the drama, 
even in comedy, is indeed *‘ to hold the 
mirror up to nature,’’ but not so to hold 
such a mirror that we have a bald, bare 
representation of the bare facts that are be- 
fure it. Art, whether its meansare wordsor 
formsand colors, implies and necessarily in- 
volves combination of essentials, elimina- 
tion of non-essentials, grouping, pictur- 
esqueness, suggestiveness, light and 
shade, proportion—in brief, a product that 
represents nature, but is something more 
and higher than nature. It involves too 
the presentation of the better and the 
higher more than that of the worse and 
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the lower side of nature. Of all this “ The 
Gilded Age’’ is as empty as the groups 
of figures in the illustrated papers. And 
as to the characters of the drama them- 
selves, if they represent ‘* Americanism,” 
the less we have of it the better. If** The 
Gilded Age’’ is American because it is 
characteristic, if in the home life and the 
public life of our people there is not some- 
thing which can be presented to us on the 
stage lovelier and more admirable, at 
least more imbued with really human 
weakness and human error than appears 
in ** Mark Twain’s ”’ drama, from the ris- 
ing of the curtain to the going down 
thereof, let us be rid of our Americanism 
as soon as may be, and import something 
manly and honest and sweet and pleasant 
to the eye from Timbuctoo or Patagonia. 


— THERE is no more flagrant exhibi- 
tion of the gross luxury of the time than 
a funeral, and our undertakers’ ware- 
rooms are assuming a gay and festive air, 
which promises ere long to make them 
places of elegant resort. Where we used 
to be content with a coffin we are now ex- 
pected to pine after a ‘‘ casket ;’’ and in- 
deed, casket is a sweet and soothing word, 
implying that we are jewels. The rose- 
wood and the silver plate, the draperies 
and the flowers, do indeed accomplish 
much toward the laudable end proposed 
to himself by a well-known personage 
who officiates with importance on all oc- 
casions, grave or gay, in New York soci- 
ety, and who, in a time of panic, said, 
‘** There are very few parties now, but we 
try to make the funerals as pleasant as 
possible.’’ Doubtless it hassoothed many 
souls dying in the very odor of fashion to 
know that the funeral would be in the 
very last and highest style of elegance. 
Of the undertakers’ warerooms—where, 
by the way, even white caskets are now 
provided, with the laudable purpose, we 
suppose, of making the occasion when 
they are used as much like a wedding as 
possible—there is at least one the sign of 
which announces, ‘‘ Every Requisite for a 
Funeral.’’ So copious a promise tempted 
a person, who shall be nameless, to step 
into such a richly provided place. ‘* You 
advertise every requisite for a funeral ; 
do you have them on hand?”’’ ‘* Certain- 
ly, sir, always.’’ ‘* Every requisite?” 
‘+ Every important requisite,’’ with a sol- 
emn smirk, ‘* fur the most reshershy style 
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‘* Indeed! that’s an inter- 
Do you keep a 


of funeral.’’ 
esting fact to know. 
corpse always in stock? That's surely a 
very important requisite for a funeral.” 
There was no reply ; but the countenance 
of that undertaker assumed such an in- 
hospitable expression that, lest the lack- 
ing article should be immediately provid- 
ed, this N. P. took a Hebraic form; that 
is, his nebulousness resolved itself into 
a-jew—in a word, he “ left.”’ 


— Ir is an old saying that there is 
cheating in all trades but ours. But we 
have heard of a confession that puts this 
saying to shame. A _ house-painter—an 
elderly man—was painting an outer door, 
and a gentleman who stood by asked him 
if his paints were lead and oil. After a 
little hesitation he owned that they were 
not. Being asked if they would stand the 
weather as well as if they were, he ad- 
mitted that they would not; and then, 
seeing that his questioner knew something 
of the craft, he was tempted into a confes- 
sion. He said that he had been working 
at his trade nearly forty years, and that 
the difference between the way in which 
work was done now and when he was an 
Then 


apprentice was very great indeed. 
it was thorough, honest work, done with 
good materials, good lead and good oil. 


Now it was not. Then men took a pride 
in doing their work well and in seeing it 
stand after it was done. ‘They prized mot 
only the reputation but the conseiousness 
of doing good work. Now all that they 
sought was to do work that would show 
well enough to get them their pay, and 
what became of it afterward they did not 
care. Then they valued a good name, not 
only for what it brought them, but for it- 
self, and they expected to make a com- 
fortable, honest living, and to lay up 
something year by year. Now they 
thought of nothing but to get as much 
money as they could for as little labor as 
they could give, and to use the cheapest 
materials that would make a job look well 
when it was finished. They expected to 
‘*make a lot of money ”’ in a few years; 
and if they did not they were discontent- 
ed, and began to talk of giving up their 
business. Work done thirty or forty 
years ago lasted twice as long as work 
done now, and was worth twice as much 
while it lasted. The colors mostly used 
now would crumble away like dust in two 
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or three years, while really good paint in 
that time ought to grow hard and havea 
firmer surface than soon after it was put 
on. ‘*The truth is,’’ he added, “‘ we're 
all just crazy after money making, and 
we don’t care much how we make it.” 
The facts confessed will not surprise any 
of us; but the confession is strange. Of 
its truth there can be no doubt. And 
when we consider that it was only the 
honesty of the confession that was strange, 
and that what this gray-haired house- 
painter told of his trade is true of all 
others, and that we all know that it is 
true, the implied condition of things is 
one of the saddest and most disheartening 
of the signs of the times. 


— Miss Lucy Hoorrr said some sensi- 
ble things about dress in the last ‘* Gal- 
axy.” Whether her wish that Eve had 
anticipated the decision of her representa- 
tive on the French stage en supprimant la 
Seuille de figuier were one of them, we do 
not feel called upon at present to decide. 
Nevertheless we shall venture to say, with- 
out giving our reasons, that a certain 
amount of clothing is desirable for wo- 
man, regarding the question from a pure- 
ly zesthetical point of view. For although 
it may conceal beauty, it gives grace. But 
to attain this desirable end it should be as 
simple in its form and in its combination 
of colorsas possible. The more nearly it 
approaches perfect simplicity in these re- 
spects, the more nearly does it attain its 
proper functions both of beauty and of 
use. The trouble is that women do not see 
this truth. They do not wish to see it. 
They have an uneasy longing to deform 
themselves ; and they like dress not for 
what it does for them, but for its own 
sake. The edge of Douglas Jerrold’s sav- 
age witticism, that ‘‘ Eve ate the apple 
that she might dress,” is in the truth 
that it embodies. The difference between 
man and woman in this respect is, that if 
a man meet a woman, he looks at the wo- 
man, and if a woman meet a man, she 
looks at the man; but ifa woman meet a 
woman, she looks at herdress. And this 
is equally true if fhe man have such an 
eye for form and for color that he knows 
ata glance whether a woman's dress is 
well composed, and how it is composed, 
and if the woman be half color-blind and 
so ignorant of form that she could not be 
trusted to drape a painter's lay figure. 
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See two women approach each other, and 
observe the sweeping, searching, remorse- 
less glance with which they take in each 
other’s ** toilette ’’ from head to foot, mark- 
ing, not its general effect, not its fitness 
and grace of form or its harmony of 
color, but its fashion, its newness—how it 
is made, and what is its probable cost— 
searching for some little defect in detail, 
some evidence of an attempt to make the 
old do duty for the new, some absence of 
contemptible little trimming which the 
modistes have pronounced to be indispen- 
sable this season, although last season it 
was unknown, and which might much 
better have remained unknown forever. 
This scrutiny resolves itself, briefly, into 
a prying into the economy of each other’s 
dressing. Listen to the first question 
that the average woman asks about a 
bride, a new acquaintance, a distinguish- 
ed actress—‘* What did she have on?” 
See the endless descriptions published, for 
women’s reading, in certain newspapers, 
of the clothes, and the trimmings of the 
clothes, worn by women at balls, and par- 
ties, and ** receptions.” This is very piti- 
ful; and the pitifullest part of it is the 
constant reference to costliness, with a 
very secondary regard to becomingness. 
The scorn with which a “‘ cheap silk ’’— 
another woman’s cheap silk—is spoken 
of, no matter what its beauty of color or 
its becomingness, is actually a trait of fem- 
inine manners. Cheap silk tarnishes rep- 
utation. Every woman who, like Mrs. 
Cluppins, ‘‘ considers herself a lady,’’ 
regards a contempt for cheap silk to be 
as incumbent upon her as that model 
of ladyhood did her fainting when she 
was asked to name the day. This, 
Oestimable Miss Lucy Hooper, is the dif- 
ference between man and woman on this 
momentous question which you handle so 
gracefully. Men do like to see women 
tastefully and becomingly dressed; but 
they do abominate most of your fashions, 
because they are chiefly ugly contrivances 
for concealing your grace of form with 
voluminous and costly clothing; and 
above all they do abhor the superfluous 
and multitudinous little trimmings with 
which you mar the possible good effect 
even of the poorly contrived garments 
that you do wear, which deforming fiddle- 
faddles are yet the costliest item in the 
making of your dresses, As to your 
** Duplex Elliptics,’’ and such other port- 
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able gridirons, upon which you have at 
various times spread your petticoats 
abroad, a man whose only notion of dress 
was that every woman should look like 
all other women, might miss one, particu- 
larly if it were taken away from a gown 
made to be worn with it; but no man of 
any taste mourns the fact of their late re- 
moval by te ash-carts to the city’s dump- 
ing grounds. But not content with thus 
letting them go to their place, where men 
will know them no more, you fly at once 
to the other extreme, and now gather your 
garments so closely around you, from the 
waist downwards, that—well, really you 
seem to be determined to compensate us 
for years of deprivation. Do you suppose 
that we object? Far from it. But why 
must you hitch on behind sundry yards 
of stuff gathered into a useless and de- 
forming bunch, which is neither clothing 
nor drapery, but a mere ugly contrivance 
to make your dress more costly? Do you 
suppose that any man would miss, except 
with delighted eyes, that monstrosity? 
And yet you would not have the courage 
to leave it off, except in a house morning- 
dress; for the dearest husband or lover 
in the world you would not do that. The 
Nebulous Person has seen many strange 
things, but he never yet saw a woman 
who loved a man well enough to dress 
herself to please him; delighted although 
she might be to have him, or any other 
man, pleased with the dress that she did 
wear. Buta woman’s objective point in 
dressing is the criticism of her dearest fe- 
male friends ; her standards of comparison 
are only fashion and costliness. 


— Certarn aspects of the Beecher- 
Tilton affair offer occasion for remark that 
has not been made upon them, much as 
has been written upon the various state- 
ments and letters as to the case, which 
seems to have no end. In the first place 
the attitude of some of the most impor- 
tant newspapers in regard to the affair 
seems to have been determined by consid- 
erations of policy. The editors of at 
least two of those who have from the be- 
ginning given the accused party a more 
or less cordial and unquestioning support 
are known to their personal friends as 
having themselves come to a conclusion 
directly adverse to that advocated in the 
columns which they are supposed to con- 
trol. This is quite comprehensible, and 
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does not imply personal or professional 
dishonor on the part of the editors in 
question. Fora great newspaper is not 
an utterance of mere individual opinion. 
It speaks for a party, a school, a class ; 
and upon some political and even some 
social questions its policy may require the 
advocacy of views not held by more than 
one of its conductors, including the editor 
in chief. Still the fact of the disagree- 
ment in this case is significant and worthy 
of consideration, particularly in view of 
the reason of it. One of these gentlemen 
being asked why it was that he talked 
one way and his paper the other, replied: 
‘*Why, what would you have us do? 
Plymouth Church is an institution ; and 
the people of Plymouth Church would 
not believe the truth of this accusation 
although one sliould rise from the dead, or 
the archangel Gabriel should eome down, 
trumpet in hand, to declare it.”’ This, 
indeed, appears to be the real state of the 
case in that respect; and it is one of the 
most unfortunate circumstances of Mr. 
Beecher’s position, as far as the world at 
large is concerned ; and in the end it may 
possibly prove unfortunate for Plymouth 
Church itself. As to the main question, 
it has resolved itself into this issue: ei- 
ther Mr. Moulton has lied, in which 
case the old punishment of hang- 
ing, and drawing, and quartering alive 
might well be revived for his especial 
benefit, or he and, consequently, Mr. Til- 
ton have not lied. And if they have lied, 
then Mr. Beecher is the victim of a deep- 
ly laid, long-concerted conspiracy for his 
destruction—a conspiracy from which it 
is difficult to see how Mrs. Tilton herself 
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can be excluded, at least in so far as eon- 
niving at it in its earlier stages. Those 
who would sustain Mr. Beecher in the 
face of an archangel from heaven and 
a witness from the grave, will find them- 
selves, if they would have others think 
with them, compelled to establish the 
fact of such a conspiracy. ‘This has, in- 
deed, been seen by one of his own family, 
who has boldly taken the ground that the 
affair from the beginning is the mere fruit 
of such a conspiracy. On the other hand, 
except to such thorough-going partisans 
as these, or to those who are so disgusted 
with the manner in which the affair has 
been made public that they are ready to 
believe everything against and nothing in 
favor of the great preacher’s persecutors 
—except to such persons, there is great 
difficulty in believing the possibility of 
such a conspiracy. The motives which 
could induce a man in Mr. Moulton’s po- 
sition to enter into such a conspiracy are 
to them so difficult of discovery, or even 
of imagination, that they will be convine- 
ed of it only by the clearest possible proof. 
Such proof may be forthcoming (for we 
mean to express no opinion upon the mer- 
its of the case itself); but Mr. Beecher 
and his devoted friends should clearly un- 
derstand that it must be produced. Ply- 
mouth Church may be a great institution, 
strong enough not only to stand by itself, 
but to influence the course of newspapers ; 
but there is something greater and strong- 
er than Plymouth Church, and that is 
moral truth, the demands of which must 
be met in this case, at least as far as the out- 
side world is concerned. It is in the inter- 
est only of this truth that we have spoken. 
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